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SOVEREIGN    AUTttORITY- 

THE  Chinefe  government  brings  to  our 
remembrance  that  of  the  patriarchs. — 
Whatever  authority  thefe  had  over  their  fami- 
lies, the  fame  is  exercifed  in  the  fuUeft  manner 
hj  the  emperor  of  China  over  his  fubje&s.  It 
befides  evidently  appears,  that  the  monarchi- 
cal government,  taken  in  its  utmoft  extent,  is 
founded  upon  the  patriarchal ;  and  in  this 
view  we  confider  it  when  we  fpeak  of  that  of 
China. 
Vol.  II.  B  Np 


2  GENERAL    DESCRiPTIOlt 

No  potentate  on  earth  poflefles  fo  unlimited 
power  as  the  fovereign  of  this  numerous  na- 
tion. All  authority  is  veiled  in  him,  and  in  him 
alone.  He  i€  the  undifputed  malller  of  the 
Uves  of  his  fubjeds;  yet  he  feldom  employs  this 
prerogative,  but  to  provide  for  their  fafety  and 
promote  their  happinefs* 

No  fehtence  of  death  pronounced  by  any  of 
the  tribunals  can  be  executed  without  his  con- 
fent :  a  wonderful  care  in  an  empire  fo  popu- 
lous and  extenfive,  but  at  the  fame  time  necef- 
fary,  to  rende):  the  tribunals  more  cautious  and 
circumfpe^  in  their  condl)£t.  Thofe  therefore 
of  China  feldom  venture  to  give  a  rafh  decifion 
in  matters  of  fo  great  importance. 

Every  verdid  in  affairs  purely  civil  is  fub- 
je£t  to  the  fame  revifion ;  and  no  determination 
is  of  any  force  until  it  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  emperor.  On  the  cohflriiry,  ^?srhatever  fen- 
tence  he  pafles  is  executed  iJvithout  delay.  All 
cdids  iffufed  from  the  throne  afe  as  much  te- 
fpedted  throughout  the  whole  empire  as  if  they 
had  proceeded  from  a  divinity :  they  are  im- 
mediately publi(hed  and  Vegiftered  without  the 
leaft  remonftrance.  The  fovereign  is  never 
even  ftifpeded  of  wifhing  to  opprefs  his  people. 
Tills  abfolute  power  in  the  head  of  the  Chinefe 

empire 
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empire  appears  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  empire 
itfelf.  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  its 
conftitution.  > 

The  emperor  alone  has  the  difpofal  of  all 
the  offices  of  ftate ;  he  appoints  viceroys  and 
governors,  and  changes  or  removes  them  at 
pleafure.  No  employment  is  purchafed  in  Chi* 
na ;  merit,  for  the  moft  part,  raifes  to  place ; 
and  rank  is  attached  to  place  only.  A  fon  has 
no  right  to  afpire  to  any  office  becaufe  his  fa- 
ther became  eminent  iti  it ;  he  muft  fhew  him- 
felf  capable  before  he  can  obtain  it :  his  abili- 
ties only  are  inquired  into ;  and  it  is  confidered 
as  of  little  importance  from  what  family  he 
may  be  fprung. 

We  have  feen  inftances  in  other  ftates^  and 
even  in  Europe,  of  a  fovereign's  appointing 
one  of  his  younger  fons  to  bie  his  fuccellbr,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  natural  heir  to  the  crown : 
but  this  aft  of  defpotifm  has  never  taken  place 
until  the  fentiments  of  the  chiefs  of  the  nation 
have  been  previoufly  founded.  The  emperor 
of  China  can  fet  afide  this  preliminary  meafure. 
He  has  the  right  of  choofing  a  fucceffor  either 
among  his  children  or  the  reft  of  his  family, 
and  even  from  among  his  own  fubjefts.  Cbun^ 
prime  minifter  of  the  emperor  TaOy  was  chofen 
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by  that  monarch  to  fucceed  him;  and  Chun 
was  a  great  prince. 

The  fucceflbr  named  by  the  emperor  may 
happen  to  be  wanting  in  that  refpedlful  fub- 
miffion  which  is  due  to  him,  or  to  difcover. 
fome  natural  weaknefs  of  which  he  was  not 
before  fufpe£ted ;  in  fiich  cafes,  the  fame  hand 
that  raifed  him  towards  the  throne  can  remove 
him  from,  hb  exalted  ftation.  Another  fuc- 
ceflbr  is  chofen,  and  the  former  is  entirely  for-, 
gotten*  The  eldeft  fon  of  Kang-hi^  one  of  the^ 
lateft  and  beft  of  the  Chinefe  emperors,  expe- 
rienced this  difgrace.  He  was  excluded  for  ever 
from  the  throne  by  his  father,  though  he  had 
^  once  nominated  him  his  fu^cceflbr. 

The  dignity  of  prince  of  the  blood  is  gene- 
rally reverenced  in  China ;  yet  it  is  in  the  em- 
peror's power  to  prevent  thofe  from  afluming 
that  title  who  have  a  natural  right  to  it,  and 
even  if  they  are  permitted  to  enjoy  their  rank^ 
they  have  neither  influence  nor  power  j  they 
poflefs,  it  is  true,  a  revenue  proportioned  to 
their  dignity ;  they  are  indulged  with  a  palace^ 
officers  and  court ;  but  they  have  lefs  authority 
than  the  loweft  of  the  mandarins. 

The  mandarins,  whether  of  letters,  or  of 

arms,  compofe  exadly  what  is  called  the  no- 

2  bility^ 
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b3ky.  There  are  only  two  ranks  in  China,  the 
nobility  and  the  people  j  but  the  former  is  not 
hereditary :  the  emperor  alone  confers  or  con- 
tinues it.  Thefe  mandarins  enjoy  a  very  valu- 

# 

able  jMrivilcge  :  they  may,  in  cafes  of  neceffity, 
reraonftrate  with  the  emperor,  either  indivi- 
dually or  as  a  body,  upon  any  adion  or  omij^ 
fion  on  his  part  which  may  be  contrary  to  the 
interefts  of  the  empire.  Their  remonflrances 
are  feidom  ill  received  by  the  fovereign ;  but 
he  referves  to  himfelf  the  right  of  paying 
that  attention  to  them  which  he  thinks  they 
deferve. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  nothing  limits 
his  authority ;  but  he  finds,  even  in  this  extent 
of  power,  the  ftrongeft  motives  for  not  abufing 
it.  His  private  intereft,  and  that  of  the  nation^ 
are  infeparably  united :  he  cannot  confult  the 
one,  without  confulting  the  other.  The  ChL- 
nefe  confider  their  monarchy  as  a  large  family, 
of  which  the  emperor,  who  ought  to  govern 
with  parental  affe&ion,  is  the  head.  The  prince 
himielf,  in  his  education,  imbibes  the  fame 
principles.  No  country  was  ever  ruled  by  morp 
good  princes ;  and  no  country  ever  produce^ 
fewer  bad. — Such  are  the  fruits  of  the  educa- 
tioQ  they  receive ;  fuch  alfo  are  the  effeds  ccr 
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cafioned  by  their  own  fituation.  Thofe  who 
pofTefs  undifputed  power  Seldom  abufe  it ;  and 
ftill  feldomer  does  the  head  of  a  family  take 
pleafure  in  rendering  thofe  miferable  whom  by 
nature  he  is  bound  to  protedl :  we  may  add, 
that  a  fovereign  always  loves  and  refpeQs  an 
enlightened  people. 

China  contains  about  fifteen  thoufand  man- 
darins of  letters,  and  a  ftill  greater  number  of 
thofe  who  afpire  to  that  title.  Morality  pre- 
vails there  in  its  utmoil  vigour ;  it  is  the  fource 
from  which  almoft  all  the  Chinefe  laws  have 
been  drawn :  hence  they  have  more  power  over 
the.  people,  and  are  more  reverenced  by  the 
fovereigns  themfelves.  This  influence  muft 
have  been  very  powerful,  fince  it  has  even 
triumphed  over  the  Tartars,  who  conquered 
China:  they  fubmitted  to  the  laws  and  cuf- 
tomS)  and,  what  is  ilili  more,  adopted  the  cha- 
rafter  and  genius  of -the  people  whom  they 
fubje<fled.  The  five  emperors  whom  this  new 
dynafty  has  akeady  given  to  China  will  be 
ranked  among  the  number  of  her  beft  fovcr 
reigns ;  ind  the  name  of  Kang-hi  will  £hine  for 
^ver  in  the  annals  of  that  country. 
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MAKDAItlNS    OF   LETTEM. 

EVERY  thing  has  its  inconvcnicncics, — 
The  literati  are  highly  honoured  in 
China ;  and  to  their  influence  we  may,  in  a 
great  meafure,  afcribe  the  mildnefs  and  equity 
of  the  Chinefe  govemment :  but  the  balance 
inclines  perhaps  a  little  too  much  in  their  fa* 
vour.  A  mandarin  of-  arms  is  far  from  enjoyr 
ing  the  fame  confideration  as  a  mandarin  of 
letters:  hence  it  happens,  that  there  is  little 
emulation  among  the  higher  military  ranks : 
but  of  this  we  fliall  fpeak  hereafter.  Our  bufi- 
nefs  at  prefent  is  with  mandarins  of  letters. 

To  arrive  at  this  degree,  it  is  neceflary  to 
have  pafled  through  feveral  others ;  fuch  as  that 
of  bachelor  (yfe,  or  tfai)^  of  iiceptiate  (klu^gin)^ 
and  of  dodor  (tfing-fsee).  Sometimes  by  favour 
it  is  fufficient  to  have  a^ained  to  the  two  firft 
degrees ;  but  even  thofe  on  whom  the  third  is 
conferred,  obtain  at  firfi  only  the  government 
of  a  city  of  the  fecond  or  third  clafs.  The 
inanaer  of  proceeding  in  .this  election  is  as 
follows; 
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When  feveral  places  happen  to  become  va-» 
cant,  the  emperor,  who  is  immediately  in^ 
formed,  invites  to  court  a  like  number  of  lite-» 
rati,  whpfe  names  are  infcribcd  in  a  lift.  The 
names  of  the  vacant  governments  are  put  into 
a  box,  which  is  raifed  fo  high,  that  the  can- 
didates can  only  reach  it  with  their  hand?. 
They  then  draw  in  their  turns,  and  each  is  ap- 
pointed governor  of  that  city  of  which  he  ha$ 
Ndrawn  the  name, 

'  We  have  already  faid,  that  no  office  is  pur- 
chafed  in  China :  but  by  this  we  mean  only, 
that  the  emperor  receives  no  emolument  from 
the  difpofal  of  offices,  and  that  the  fale  of  places 
is  not  fandlioned  by  government.  We  know 
that  the  Chinefe,  as  well  as  the  people  of  many 
other  nations,  fet  a  numerary  value  on  things 
which,  in  reality,  have  none. 

There  are  eight  orders  of  mandarins  in  Ghina^ 
The  firft  is  that  of  the  calao.  Their  number  is 
not  fixed :  it  depends  on  the  will  of  the  prince* 
Minifters  of  ftate,  the  prefidents  of  the  fupreme 
courts,  and  all  the  fu^perior  officers  of  the  mi- 
litia, are  chofen  from  among  the  calao.  The  chief 
of  this  order  is  called  cheou-Jiang.  He  is  pre^ 
fident  alfo  of  the  emperor's  council ;  and  the 
prince  always  repofes  great  confidence  in  him. 

Frora 
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From  the  fecond  order  of  mandarins  are  fe- 
lefted  the  viceroys  and  prefidents  of  the  fupreme 
councils  of  the  different  provinces.  Every  man- 
darin of  this  rank  is  called  teJ^iofe ;  that  is  to 
fay,  a  man  of  acknowledged  ability. 

The  title  of  tchong^hueoy  or  fchool  of  man^ 
darinSy  is  given  to  thofe  of  the  third  order.  One 
of  their  principal  fundiions  is  to  ad  as  fecre- 
taries  to  the  emperor. 

Certain  employments  are  alfo  afligned  to 
each  of  the  other  clafles.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of 
the  mandarins  of  the  fourth  order,  ftyled 
y-ichuen^taOy  when  no  particular  government  is 
entrufted  to  them,  or  when  they  belong  to  no 
fixed  tribunal,  to  keep  in  repair  the  harbours, 
royal  lodging-houfes,  and  barks  of  which  the 
emperor  is  proprietor,  in  their  difbidt.  The 
fifth  order  (ping-pi^tao)  have  the  infpedlion  of 
the  troops.  The  fixth  (iun-tien-hao)  have  the 
care  of  the  highways.  The  feventh,  or  ho-taOy 
have  the  fuperintendance  of  the  rivers ;  and 
the  eighth,  called  hai-^tao^  that  of  the  fea-coafls. 
In  a  word,  the  whole  adminiflration  of  the 
Chinefe  empire  is  entrufled  to  the  mandarins 
of  letters. — From  among  them  are  chofen  the 
governors  of  provinces,  the  governors  of  cities 
of  the  firft,  fecond  and  third  clafs,  and  the  pre- 
fidents 
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fidents  and  members  of  all  the  tribunals.  Ho* 
nours  are  lavifhed  upon  them,  and  every  privi- 
lege and  mark  of  diftindlion  feem  to  be  referved 
for  them  alone.  The  homage  which  thepeople 
pay  to  every  mandarin  in  office  is  almoil  equal 
to  that  paid  to  the  emperor  himfelf*  It  is  a 
received  opinion  among  the  Chinefe,  that  their 
monarch  is  the  father  of  the  whole  empire; 
that  the  governor  of  a  province  is  the  father  of 
that  province,  and  that  the  mandarin  whcJ  is 
governor  of  a  city  is  alfo  the  father  of  that 
city :  fuch  an  idea  begets  refpe£t  and  fubmif- 
(ion  ;  and  feldom  are  the  Chinefe  deficient  in 
either.  The  homage  which  the  mandarins  of 
letters  require  is  not  leflened  by  their  great 
number.  They  amount  to  more  than  four- 
teen thoufand ;  and  yet  the  veneration  which 
the  people  entertain  for  them  is  always  the 
ff^ne. 


CHAP, 
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MANDARINS    OF    ARMS. 

PUBLIC  honours  are  bcjftowed  with  a 
mpre  fparing  hand  upon  the  mandarins 
of  arms.  Thcj  are  never  indulged  with  the 
fmalleft  fhare  in  the  government  of  the  ftate; 
even  the  infpe£tion  of  the  troops,  as  we  have 
faid,  belongs  to  a  clafs  of  the  mandarins  of 
letters :  however,  to  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of 
mandarin  of  arms,  it  is  neceifary,  as  for  that 
of  mandarin  of  letters,  to  have  paffed  through 
three  de^grees ;  one  muft  have  been  fucceflivelj 
bachelor  of  arms,  licentiate  in  arms,  and  dod;or 
of  arms.  Strength  of  body,  agility  in  perform^ 
ing  the  different  military  exercifes,  and  a  readi- 
nefs  in  comprehendii^  and  executing  orders^ 
are  all  that  is  required  in  mandarins  of  arms  ; 
and  in  thefe  confifl  the  various  examinations 
which  candidates  are  obliged  to  undergo  before 
they  can  be  admitted  to  that  rank.  Candidates 
for  the  two  firft  degrees  are  examined  always 
in  the  capital  city  of  the  province. 
The  mandarins  of  arms  have  tribunals,  the 

members  of  which  are  fele^ted  from  among 

their 
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their  chiefs.  Among  thefe  they  reckon  princes, 
dukes  and  counts :  all  thefe  dignities  are  found 
in  China,  or  others  equivalent  to  them. 

The  principal  of  thefe  tribunals  is  fixed  at 
Pe-king.  It  is  compofed  of  five  different  claffes. 
The  firft  is  that  of  the  mandarins  of  the  rear 
guard.    It  is  named  Heou-fou. 

The  fecond,  that  of  the  mandarins  of  the  left 
wing,  which  is  called  ^fa-^fou. 

The  third,  that  of  the  mandarins  of  the  right 
vring,  named  Teou-feou. 

The  fourth  is  compofed  of  the  mandarins  of 
the  advanced  main  guard,  and  is  known  hj 
the  name  of  ^ehong-Jhu. 

The  fifth  confifts  of  the  mandarins  of  the 
advanced  guard.    It  is  called  Xften-fou.  . 

Thefe  five  tribunals  are  fubordinate  to  a  fu- 
preme  tribunal  of  war,  called  long-tching^fouy 
which  is  alfp  eftablifhed  at  Pe-king.   The  pre- 
fident  of  this  tribunal  is  one  of  the  great  lords 
of  the  empire,  whofe  authority  extends  oyer 
all  the  officers  and  foldiers  of  the  army.    No- 
thing can  have  a  greater  refemblance  to  his 
office  than  that  of  the  ancient  conftables  of 
France.  Like  them,  he  can  render  himfelf  for- 
midable to  the  fovereign  himfelf ;  but  the  Chi- 
ncf^  policy  has  provided  againft  fuch  an  incon- 
venience* 
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venience.  This  prcfident  has  for  his  afleflbr  a 
mandarin  of  letters,  who  enjoys  the  title  and 
exercifes  the  fun<Stion  of  fuperintendant  of 
arms.  He  muft  alfo  take  the  advice  of  two  in- 
fpe^ors,  who  are  named  by  the  emperor.  This 
is  not  all :  when  thefe  four  perfons  have  agreed 
upon  any  meafure,  their  refolution  muft  ftill  be 
fubmitted  to  the  revifion  of  a  fourth  fupreme 
court,  called  Ping-pou^  which  is  entirely  of  a 
civil  nature.  It  may  appear  ftrange,  that  a  tri- 
bunal purely  civil  ihould  be  authorifed  to  de- 
termine upon  military  matters ;  but  fuch  is  the 
jealoufy  occafioned  by  power,  that  thtPing-^pou 
has  under  its  jurifdi(fiion  the  whole  militia  of 
the  empire. 

The  chief  of  the  mandarins  of  arms  is  a  ge* 
neral  by  birth  :  his  power  in  the  field  is  equi- 
valent to  that  of  our  commanders  in  chief. 
Under  him  he  has  a  certain  number  of  man- 
darins who  aft  as  lieutenant-generals;  other 
mandarins  difcharge  the  duty  of  colonels ;  others 
that  of  captains;  and,  laftly,  others  that  of 
lieutenants  and  enfigns. 

It  is  computed  that  there  are  in  China  be- 
tween eighteen  and  twenty  thoufand  man- 
darins of  war :  their  number  confequently  is 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  mandarins  of  letters;  but 

the 
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the  importance  of  the  latter  makes  them  be 
confidered  as  the  firft  and  principal  body  in 
the  empire.  This  greatly  tends  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  letters ;  but  it  damps  and  checks 
military  ardour.  Their  weaknefs  procured  the 
Tartars  the  conqueft  of  China ;  and  the  Tartars 
have  made  no  alteration  fince  in  thefe  two 
branches  of  the  Chinefe  conftitution. 


CHAP.     IV. 

FORCES  OF  CHINA.    MILITARY  DISCIPLINE. 

ARMS  OF  THE  TROOPS.     DIFFERENT 

KINDS   OF  FORTIFICATIONS. 

THE  troops  of  this  empire  amount  to  more 
tliau  feven  hundred  thouiand.  This  nu- 
merous army  brings  to  our  remembrance  what 
hiitorians  tell  us  concerning  thofe  of  Ninus  and 
Semiramis,  and^  to  defcend  to  later  tim^s,  of 
the  forces  of  Xerxes  and  Darius. — But  this 
multitude  will  appear  lefs  aflonifhing  in  China, 
when  we  confider  the  extent  of  the  empire,  and 
its  enormous  population;  however,  we  can 
juftly  fay  of  the  Chinefe  troops,  what  is  not 
tpld  us  of  the  AiTyrian  armieS)  none  are  better 
1  clothed. 
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clothed^  or  better  paid ;  and,  we  may  add,  none 
are  better  armed,  according  to  their  manner  of 
fighdng :  however,  in  point  of  difcipline,  they* 
are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  modem  troops 
of  Europe,  and  imdoubtedly  they  are  far  infe- 
rior in  courage. 

They  have,  befides,  had  few  opportunities  of 
exercifing  it  fince  the  laft  invafion  by  the  Tar- 
tars :  and  even  thefe,  according  to  the  remark 
of  Father  Du  Halde,  are  not  what  they  were 
formerly.  This  is  greatly  owing  to  national 
education.  No  books  are  put  into  the  hands  of 
youth  but  thofe  of  morality ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  is  employed  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  and  of  the  principles 
of  government.  Few  of  them  fhew  great  incli- 
nation for  a  miUtary  life ;  and  thofe  who  em- 
brace it,  feldom  have  abilities  for  making  a 
figure  in  any  other  line.  They  want  what  gene- 
rally raifes  to  eminence  in  every  department— 
they  want  emulation. 

The  pay  of  a  Chinefe  or  Tartar  foldier  is 
about  two-pence  halfpenny  in  fine  filver,  and 
ameafure  of  rite,  per  day.  Some  of  them  have 
double  pay.  That  of  a  horfeman  is  double  the 
pay  of  a  common  foot-foldier.  The  emperor 
fbnuihes  a  horfe,  and  the  horfeman  receives 

two 
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two  meafures  of  fmall  beans  for  his  daily  ftib- 
{iftence.  What  is  called  in  France  balancing 
accounts,  or  paying  up  arrears,  is  done  every 
three  months  in  China :  nothing  is  left  due  to 
the  troops  beyond  that  term.    - 

The  beft  foldiers  of  this  empire  are  procured 
from  the  three  northern  provinces.  Thofe  fnp- 
plied  by  the  reft  are  feldom  called  forth :  they 
remjun  quietly  with  their  families,  and  enjoy 
their  pay.  They  have  feldom  occafion  to  re* 
member  that  they  are  foldiers,  except  when 
they  are  ordered  to  quell  an*  infurredlion,  ac- 
company a  mandarin  governor,  or  to  appear  at 

a  review. 

At  every  review  their  arms  are  carefully  In- 
fpefted.  Thofe  of  a  horfeman,bothofFenfive  and 
defenfive,  confift  of  a  helmet,  a  cuirafs,  a  lance 
and  a  large  fabre.  Foot-foldiers  are  armed  with 
a  pike  and  fabre;  fome  of  them  with  fufees,  and 
others  with  bows  and  arrows.  If  any  of  thefe 
be  found  in  bad  condition,  or  if  they  are  in  the 
leaft  rufted,this  negledt  is  immediately  punifhed 
by  thirty  or  forty  blows  of  a  ftick,  if  the  cul- 
prit is  a  Chinefe ;  or  with  a  like  number  of 
lafhes,  if  he  is  a  Tartar. 

Thefe  troops  march  generally  in  a  very  tu- 
multuous mi^nner ;  but  they  want  neither  fkill 

nor 
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hor  agility  in  performing  their  different  evolu^ 
tions*  The  horfe  form  themfelves  into  fqtia- 
drons,  make  ah  attack,  engage  atid  rally,  with^ 
out  the  leaft  diflSculty,  by  the  found  of  a  trum- 
pet or  horn.  The  Chinefe  foldiers,  in  general, 
handle  a  fabre  well,  and  they  fhew  much  dex-^ 
terity  in  (hooting  with  bows  and  arrows. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  fuperior  of- 
ficers of  thefe  troops,  in  the  preceding  chapter  x 
but  to  thefe  we  muft  add  twenty-four  captains- 
general,  and  as  many  colonels  of  horfe,  created 
by  the  Tartars.  Thefe  are  a  kind  of  infpe£tors 
appointed  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the 
Chinefe  officers. 

Though  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe  that 
the  ufe  of  artillery  is.  very  ancient  in  China,  it 
however  appears  to  have  been  totally  loft  about 
the  beginning  of  the  laft  century.  Three  or 
four  cannons  were  to  be  feen  at  the  gates  of 
Nan-king ;  but  there  was  not  a  fingle  Chinefe 
at  that  period  who  knew  how  to  ufe  them.  In 
1 62 1,  when  the  city  of  Macao  made  a  prefent 
of  three  pieces  of  artillery  to  the  emperor,  it 
was  found  neceffary  to  fend  three  men  alfo  to 
load  and  fire  them. 

The  Chinefe  were  then  fenfible  that  artillery 
might  be  employed  with  great  fuccels  againft 
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the  Tartars,  who,  having  advanced  as  far  as  the 
bottom  of  the  great  wall,  had  been  inftantly 
difperfed  by  the  three  cannons  fent  froiiiMacao. 
When  they  threatened  to  return,  the  mandarins 
of  arms  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  cannons 
were  the.  beft  arms  they  could  ufe  againft  thefe 
barbarians.  But  how  were  they  to  be  procured  ? 
The  Chinefe  fcarcely  knew  how  to  point  and 
fire  a  great  gun ;  and  even  that  knowledge  is  far 
from  the  art  of  cafting  them.  F.Adam  Schaal, 
a  Jefuit  miffionary,  however,  rendered  them 
this  important  fervice.  Some  time  after,  Father 
Verbieft,  another  Jefuit  miffionary,  undertook, 
by  order  of  the  emperor,  to  caft  a  new  fet ;  and 
he  raifed  the  Chinefe  artillery  to  the  number 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty  pieces.  The  fame 
Jefuit  had  taught  them  the  method  of  fortify- 
ing towns,  of  conftrufting  fortrefles,  and  of 
erefting-other  edifices,  according  to  the  rules  of 
modern  architediire.  The  Jefuits  in  Eorope 
were  not  contented  with  fending  zealous  mif- 
fionaries  to  China :  they  thought  it  neceflary 
that  zeal  fhould  be  united  with  talents.  This 
wife  precautioh  procured  them  admiffion  lO  the 
centre  of  an  empire,  which  till  then  had  been 
fliut  againft  every  ftranger. 

It 
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It  is  computed  that  there  are  iti  China  more 
than  two  thoufand  places  of  arms,  divided  into 
fix  different  claffes;  >iz.  fix  hundred  of  the 
firft ;  five  hundred,  and  upwards,  of  the  fecond  ; 
three  hundred  of  the  third  j  about  an  equal 
number  of  the  fourth ;  an  hundred  and  fifty 
of  the  fifth ;  and  three  hundred  of  the  laft.  To 
thefe  we  may  join  about  three  thoufand  towers, 
or  caftles,  difperfed  throughout  the  whole  em- 
pire, all  of  which  are  defended  by  garrifons. 
Thefe  caftles  are  intended  to  anfwer  two  dif- 
ferent purpofes :  to  check  the  incurfions  of  an 
enemy,  and  to  prevent  diflenfions  or  revolt 
among  the  fubjeds.  Soldiers  continually  mount 
guard  there ;  and,  on  the  firft  appearance  of 
diforder  or  tumult,  the  neareft  centinel  makes 
a  fignal  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  by  hoifting 
a  flag  if  it  be  in  the  day-time,  or  a  lighted 
torch  if  in  the  night.  The  neighbouring  gar- 
rifons immediately  repair  to  the  place  where 
their  prefence  is  neceflary,  either  to  quell  or 
prevent  a  fudden  commotion. 

The  fortreffes  of  China,  even  thofe  of  the  firft 
clafs,  derive  their  principal  ftrength  from  their 
fituation,  which,  in  general,  is  well  chofen. 
They  have,  befides  a  rampart,  a  brick-wall, 
towers,  and  a  ditch  filled  with  water.  A  certain 
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city  of  antiquity,  which  was  not  fo  well  calcu^^ 
lated  to  make  refiftance,  fuftained  a  fiege  of  ten 
years ;  and  the  neighbours  of  the  Chinefe  have 
been  long  deftitute  of  the  true  means  of  mak* 
ing  an  attack. 

With  regard  to  the  frontiers  of  this  vaft  em- 
pire, Nature  herfelf  hath  taken  care  to  fortify 
them  throughout  their  whole  extent  The  fea 
borders  fix  of  the  provinces ;  but  it  is  fo  (hal- 
low towards  the  (hore,  that  large  veffels  cannot 
approach  it,  Inacceflible  mountains  cover  it 
on  the  weft,  and  the  remaining  part  is  defended 
by  the  great  wall. 

This  ftupendous  monument  of  human  art 
and  induftry  exceeds  every  thing  that  we  read 
of  in  ancient  hiftory.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt 
are  little,  when  compared  with  a  wall  which 
covers  three  large  provinces,  ftretches  along  an 
extent  of  five  hundred  leagues,  and  is  of  fuch 
an  enormous  thicknefs,  that  fix  horfemen  may 
eafily  ride  abreaft  upon  it. — Such  is  this  cele- 
brated wall,  which  is  indeed  the  only  work  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  flanked  with  towers,^ 
two  bow-fhots  diftant  one  from  the  other^ 
which  add  to  its  ftrength^  and  render  it  muck 
eafier  to  be  defended.  One  third  part  of  the 
able-bodied  men  of  China  were  employed  in 

con- 
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tonftruding  this  wall  The  workmen  were  or- 
dered, under  pain  of  death,  to  place  the  mate- 
rials o£  which  it  is  compofed,  fo  clofely,  that 
the  leaft  entrance  might  not  be  left  for  any  ih^ 
ftniment  of  iron.  This  precaution  contributed 
much  to  the  fdidity  of  the  work,  which  is  dill 
almoft  entire,  though  built  two  thoufand  years 
ago.  It  was  planned  and  executed  by  the  firft 
emperor  of  the  family  of  3[/?«  *. 

This  aftonifhing  barrier  is  become  almoft 
ufele&  lincc  the  re-union  of  the  Tartars  and 

Chinefe. 

^  This  c«)ebrated  wall  is  not  only  carried  through  th^ 
low  lands  and  valleys,  but  alfo  over  hills,  and  up  the  fteep 
brows  of  the  higheft  mountains.  F.  Ferhisjt^  who  had  the 
curiofity  to  take  the  altitude  of  one  of  tbeie  upon  which 
part  of  it  is  built,  founds  by  the  help  of  an  inftrument,  that 
it  was  one  thoufand  and  thirty-fix  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  fpot  upon  which  he  flood.  The  execution  of  this  work 
therefore  muft  have  coft  immenfe  labour,  fince  it  was  often 
neceflary  to  tranfport  die  materials  of  which  it  is  con- 
ftruded,  through  a  defert  country,  -and  to  convey  them  to 
eminences  inacceffible  to  horfes  or  carriages.  Father  ^^r- 
tini^  in  his  Chineji  AtlaSy  fays  that  this  wall  begins  at  the 
gulph  of  Leao-tong,  and  reaches  to  the  mountains  near  the 
city  of  Kin,  on  the  Yellow  River ;  and  that,  between' thefe 
two  places,  it  meets  with  no  interruption,  except  to  the 
ncMth  jof  the  city  of  Suen,  in  the  province  of  Pe-tcheli, 
where  it  is  intercepted  by  a  ridge  of  hideous  and  inaccef- 
fible mountains^  to  which  it  is  clofely  united ;  and  by  the 
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Chinefe.  The  latter  did  not  force  their  way 
through  it.  They  were  invited  to  tte  interior 
parts  of  China,  to  drive  from  the  throne  the 
ufurper  Licong-t/e^  who  was  conquered  and  ex- 
celled, and  never  again  appeared ;  but  the  vic- 
torious Tartar  afTumed  his  place* 

Thefe  fame  Tartars,  who  perhaps,  as  before 
mentioned,  have  loft  fome  of  their  ancient  fpirit 
and  military  ardour, form  however  the  ftrongeft 
juid  braveft  part  of  the  Chinefe  militia.  Every 

Tartar 

river  Hoang^ho,  which  pafies  through  it  in  its  courfe  to 
the  fea.  He  adds,  that,  for  other  rivers  of  inferior  fize^ 
arches  have  been  conftruded,  like  thofe  of  a  bridge,  through 
which  they  find  a  paiTage.  It  has  no  Idnd  of  fupport  but 
what  is  ufually  given  to  ordinary  walls,  and  it  is  almoft  of 
the  fame  form,  not  only  where  it  ftre^ches  aqrofs  plains 
(which  are  very  rare  in  that  country),  but  even  where  it 
is  carried  over  high  mountains.  An  intelligent  traveller 
( Mr«  B«ll },  who,  in  1 7 19,  accon^panied  Capt.Ifmailof  in  his 
embafly  to  Pe-king,  and  whofe  veracity  fecms  to  be  un- 
queflionable,  tells  us,  that  it  is  carried  acrofs  rivers,  and 
over  the  tops  of  the  highefl  hills,  without  the  leaft  inter- 
ruption, keeping  nearly  along  that  circular  ridge  of  barrel^ 
rocks  which  inclofes  the  country ;  and,  after  running  about 
twelve  hundred  miles,  ends  in  impaflable  mountains  and 
fandy  deferts;  According  to  his  account,  the  foundation 
confifts  of  large  blocks  of  fquare  flones  laid  in  mortar^ 
J)ut  all  the  refl  is  conftrufted  of  brick.     The  whole  is  fo 

ftrong, 
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Tartar  bom  in  the  ordinary  clafs  is  enrolled 
from  his  cradle ;  every  Tartar  of  age  to  carry 
arms  muft  be  ready  to  take  the  field  on  the 
ihorteft  notice^  and  able  to  fight,  according 
to  the  ftria  rules  of  military  difcipline.  The 
emperor's  fon,  and  every  Tartar  of  diflindlion, 
even  to  the  loweft  officer,  muft  be  acquainted 
with  the  management  of  a  horfe,  know  how 
to  handle  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  to  perform,  at 
leaft,  the  elementary  evolutions.  The  honours 
fo  lavifhly  beftowed  upon  the  mandarins  of 

ilrong,  'and  well  built,  that  it  fcarcdy  ndeds  any  repairs, 
and,  in  fuch  a  dry  climate,  may  remain  in  the  fame  con- 
dition for  many  ages.  When  carried  over  fteep  rocks 
where  no  horfe  can  pafs,  it  is  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
high,  and  bro^  in  proportion  $  but,  when  running  through 
a  valley,  or  croffiilg  a  river,  you  behold  a  ftrong  wall, 
about  thirty  feet  high,  with  fquare  towers  at  certain  inter- 
vals, and  embrafiires  at  equal  diftances.  The  top  of  the  wall 
is  flat,  and  paved  with  cut  ftone ;  and  where  it  rifes  over  a 
rock  or  ^mjnence,  there  is  an  afcent  by  an  eafy  ftone  ftair. 
He  adds^-^  This  wall  was  begun  and  completely  finifhed 

*  in  the  fliort  fpace  of  five  years  5  and  it  is  reported,  the 

*  labourers  flood  fo  clofe  for  many  miles,  that  they  could 
^  hand  the  materials  from  one  to  another.  This  I  am  the 
'  more  inclined  to  believe,  as  the  rugged  rocks  among 

*  which  it  is  built  muft  have  prevented  all  ufc  of  carriages; 

*  and  neither  clay  for  making  bricks,  nor  any  kind  of 

*  cement,  could  be  found  among  them/ 

C  4  fetters 
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letters  do  not  prevent  the  Tartars  who  inhabit 
China  from  preferring  the  profeflion  of  arms : 
they  feem  formed  by  nature  for  a  military  life  ^ 
They  imitate  our  ancient  Franks,  who  left  to 
the  vanquifhed  Gauls  the  care  of  cultivating 
the  earth,  and  referved  to  them  (elves  that  of 
defending  it* 


Mi 


CHAP,     V. 

SUPERIOR  TRIBUNALS   OF  CHINA, 

THE  principal  of  thefe  tribimals  is  the 
Emperor's  Grand  Council,  which  is 
compofed  of  all  the  minifters  of  ftate,  prefidents 
and  afleflbrs  of  the  fix  fovereign  courts,  oF 
which  we  are  going  to  fpeak,  and  of  thofe  of 
three  other  tribunals,  which  we  fhall  alfo  have 
occafion  to  mention.  This  council  is  never  af- 
fembled  but  on  affairs  of  the  greatefl  import- 
ance. In  all  other  cafes,  the  Emperor's  Private 
Council  is  fubflituted  for  it. 

The  fix  other  fuperipr  tribunals  of  China 
are  eftablifhed,  like  the  preceding,  at  Pe-king. 
Their  general  denomination  is  kou-pm.   The 

fir  ft 
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firft  is  called  lii^pou.  This  tribunal  fumifj^es 
mandarins  for  the  different  provinces,  watches 
over  their  condtid):,  keeps  a  journal  of  all  their 
tranfa^ons,  whether  good  or  bad,  and  informs 
the  emperor  of  them,  who  puniihes  or  rewards 
them  according  to  its  report.  It  appears,  that 
the  fundions  of  this  tribunal  are  equally  deli* 
cate  and  formidable ;  it  is  a  Idnd  of  civil  inqui* 
iition  eftablifhed  by  found  policy. 

This  fuperior  tribunal  is  fubdivided  into 
four  others^  which  are  fubordinate  to  it.    The 
firft  is  entrufted  with  the  care  of  felefting  thofe 
who,  on  account  of  their  learning,  talents,  or 
good  behaviour,  are  capable  of  filling  the  di& 
ferent   offices   under  goverAment.      The  fe- 
cond  examines  the  conduct  of  the  manda* 
rins.  The  third  affixes  a  feal  to  all  public  adis^ 
gives  to  each  of  the  mandarins  the  feals  be^ 
longing  to  his  dignity  and  employment,  and 
examines  the  feals  of  the  different  difpatches 
addreffed  to  the  court.  The  fourth  inquires  into 
the  merit  of  the  grandees  of  the  empire,  as 
well  princes  of  the  imperial  blood,  as  others  on 
whom  titles  merely  honorary  are  conferred.r 
The  principal  fecret  of  the  Chinefe  government 
is,  that  the  different  departments  be  properly 
lOifpeded  J  that  every  tranfadion  be  thoroughly 

in* 
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ii^i^ftigated ;  that  fuitable  rewards  be  given  to 
the  deferving,  and  that  punifhments  be  infliAed 
on  the  guilty  adequate  to  thejb:  crimes. 

Hou-poUy  which  fignifies  grand  treafurer,  is 
the  name  of  the  fecond  fovereign  court.  This 
tribunal  has  indeed  the  fuperintendence  of  all 
th^  finances  of  the  ibtte.^  It  is  the  guardian  and 
protestor  of  the  treafures  anii  domains  of  the 
emperor  :  it  keeps  an  exad  account  of  his  re- 
venues and  expences,  gives  orders  for  the  pay- 
ment of  pehfions  arid  falaries  annexed  to  cer- 
tain ofiiceS)  and  for  the  delivery  of  rice,  pieces 
of  filk^  and  money,  which  are  diftributed  not 
only  among  the  great  lords,  but  alfo  among  all 
the  mandarins  of  the  empire.  The  coining  and 
management  of  money,  the  public  magazines, 
the  cuftom-houfes,  the  colle6ting  of  the  duties* 
are  all  under  its  infpediion ;  and,  laftly,  it  keeps 
an  exad  regifter  of  the  families  that  compofe 
this  vaft  empire.  To  go  through  all  thefe  de- 
tails muft  be  attended  with  immenfe  labour 
and  fatigue  j  but  this  court  has  to  affift  it  four- 
teen other  inferior  courts,  which  are  difperfed 
throughout  the  different  provinces  of  China. 

The  third  fovereign  court  is  that  of  Ceremo- 
nies. It  is  called  Li-pou.  Li  fignifies  ceremony, 
^nApou  tribunal.    It  is  an  undifputed  fafl:,  that 

ceremonies 
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ceremonies  fbrm,  in  part,  the  bafis  of  the  Chi- 
nefe  government.  This  tribunal  therefore  takes 
care  to  fupport  them,  and  to  enforce  the  ob- 
fenrance  of  them ;  the  arts  and  fciences  aire  alfo 
under  its  irifpeftion.  The  emperor  confults 
this  tribunal  when  he  is  about  to  grant  favours 
or  confer  honours.  It  takes  charge  of  the  re- 
pairs of  temples,  regulates  every  thing  that  re- 
lates to  the  annual  facrifices  offered  up  by  the 
emperor,  and  even  to  the  entertainments  which 
he  gives  either  to  ftrangers  or  to  his  own  fub- 
je£ts*  It  is  the  Tribunal  of  Ceremonies  alfo 
which  receives,  lodges,  treats  and  difmilfes  am** 
bafladors ;  and,  laftly,  it  takes  care  to  preferve 
tranquillity  among  the  different  religious  fe&s 
tolerated  in  the  empire.  It  has  four  fubaltem 
tribunals  to  a0ift  it. 

The  Tribunal  of  Arms  (Ping-fou)  forms  the 
fourth  fovereign  court.  It  comprehends  in  its 
jurifdi£tion  the  whole  militia  of  the  empire ;  all 
the  fortrefles,  arfenals,  magazines  and  flore* 
houfes  of  every  kind ;  it  infpe£ts  all  the  manu- 
fadories  of  arms,  both  ofFenfive  and  defenfivej 
examines  and  appoints  officers  of  every  rank» 
and  is  compofed,  as  we  have  already  faid,  of 
mandarins  of  letters  only. 

The 
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.  The  four  tribunals  which  are  dependant  on 
this  laft  tribunal  confift  alfo  of  literati  only. 
It  may  be  proper  to  remark  here,  that  thcfc 
fubaltern  tribunals  have  great  refemblance  to 
the  offices  of  our  miniflers. 

The  fifth  fuperior  tribunal  is  the  Criminal 
Bench,  or  General  Court  for  all  the  Criminal 
Af&irs  of  the  Empire.  It  is  named  Hong^pou. 
Fourteen  other  tribunals  are  appointed  for  its 
^fliflance ;  but  they  are  all  fubordinate,  and 
under  its  infpe£tion. 

The  name  of  Cong-pou  (which  fignifies,  Tri- 
bunal of  Public  Works)  is  given  to  the  fixth 
and  laft  fovereign  court.  It  has  the  charge  of 
furveying  and  keeping  in  repair  the  emperor's 
palaces  ;  thofe  of  the  princes  and  viceroys,  and 
the  buildings  where  the  tribunals  ^re  held  ;  the 
temples,  tombs  of  the  fovereigns,  and  all  public 
monuments.  It  has,  befides,  the  fuperintend^ 
ence  of  the  ftreets,  public  highways,  bridges, 
lakes,  rivers,  barks,  and  every  thing  that  relates 
to  internal  or  foreign  navigation ;  ^nd,  laftly, 
that  of  the  towers,  which  are  fo  neceflary  for 
maintaining  peace  and  fafety  in  the  interior 
parts  of  the  empire.  Four  inferior  tribunala 
aflift  it  in  the  difcharge  of  its  duty.  The  firft 
miikes  defigns  and  draws  plans  of  public  works: 

the 
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the  lecond  has  under  its  dire^ion  all  the  works- 
fliops  ia  the  different  cities  of  the  empire ;  the 
third  furveys  caufeways,  roads,  bridges,  canals, 
rivers,  &c.  Thfe  fourth  takes  care  of  the  em- 
peror's palaces,  gardens  and  orchards,  and  re- 
ceives their  produce. 

The  members  which  compofe  all  thefe  dif- 
ferent inferior  tribunals  are  half  Chinefe  and 
half  Tartars ;  and  one  of  the  two  prefidents 
of  each  fuperior  tribunal  is  always  a  Tartar 
bom.. 

That  jealoufy  which  infeparably  attends  au- 
thority has  occafioned  the  Chinefe  to  devife 
means  for  the  counteracting  of  the  too  great 
influence  which  each  of  thefe  fuperior  tribunals 
might  have  over  certain  branches  of  the  confti- 
tution.  None  of  them  has  abfolute  power  in  its 
own  jurifdidion:  its  decifions  can  have  no 
effedt,  without  the  concurrence  of  fome  other 
tribunal,  and  fometimes  of  feveral.— For  exam- 

« 

pie,  the  fourth  tribunal,  or  that  of  War,  has 
under  its  diredion  the  whole  troops  of  the  em- 
pire ;  but  it  is  the  fecond  fuperior  court  which 
is  entrufted  with  the  payment  of  them.  To  the 
iixth  belongs  the  care  of  the  arms,  tents,  cha- 
riots, barks  and  ftores  neceifary  for  military 
operations^    Noting  that  relates  to  any  oC 

thefe 
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thefe  can  be  put  in  execution  without  the  con- 
currence of  thofe  three  tribunals. 

It  will  perhaps  be  obje<fted,  that  they  might 

combine  together,  and  adi  in  concert,  even  con- 

'  trary  to  the  interefts  of  the  fovereign.    The 

fbllotving  precaution  againft  fuch  an   abufe 

highly  deferves  to  be  imitated. 

Every  fupreme  tribunal  has  its  cenfor.  This 
is  an  officer  merely  paffive,  who  decides  upon 
nothing,  but  keeps  a  watchful  eye  over  alL  He 
aififls  at  all  aflemblies,  revifes  all  their  a£ts,  and 
makes  no  mention  to  the  tribunals  of  any  irre- 
gularity he  has  obferved,  but  immediately  ac- 
quaints the  emperor.  He  informs  him  alfo  of 
the  faults  committed  by  the  mandarins,  either 
in  the  public  adminiftration  of  affairsji  or  in 
their  private  conduct.  He  even  fometimes  re^ 
proves  the  emperor  himfelf  for  his.  The  co^ 
iao  (for  this  is  the  name  given  to  thefe  rigid 
cenfbrs)  are  dreaded  and  refpefled  by  all  clafles 
of  people  in  the  empire.  They  are  never  re- 
moved from  their  places  but  in  order  to  be  pro- 
moted ;  and  as  they  hold  them  for  life,  this 
fecurity  gives  them  courage  to  fpeak  out,  when 
they  obferve  any  impropriety  or  abufe. 

Their  accufation  b  fufiicient  to  fet  on  foot 
an  inquiry,  which  generally  leads  to  a  proof ; 

the 
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the  accufed  is  then  difcharged  from  his  office, 
were  he  even  one  of  the  firft  men  in  the  em- 
pire ;  and  a  common  foldier,  or  the  lowed 
among  the  dregs  of  the  people,  is  held  in  as 
much  eilimation  as  he.  It  is  fomething  re* 
markable,  that  the  complaints  of  thefe  cenfors 
are  referred  to  the  very  tribunals  of  which  the 
accufed  are  members.  They  however  feldom 
pafs  fentence  againft  the  cenfors ;  they  are  afraid 
of  being  accufed  themfelves. 

This  is  not  all :  the  cenfors  form  alfo  a  tri- 
bunal which  has  the  infpedion  of  the  whole 
empire :  it  is  named  ^oU'-tchi-^yven.  Its  mem- 
bers have  a  right  of  remonftrating  with  the  em- 
peror, whenever  the  interefl;  of  the  public,  or 
that  of  the  prince,  renders  it  neceflary.  Their 
infpe^ion  extends  over  all  lawyers  and  mili- 
tary men  in  public  employments,  and  over 
every  rank  of  citizens.  In  fhort,  they  are, 
morally  fpeaking,  pliced  between  the  prince 
and  the  mandarins;  between  the  mandarins 
and  the  people ;  between  the  people  and  fami- 
lies; between  families  and  individuals;  and 
they  unite  generally  to  the  importance  of  their 
office  uncorruptible  probity,  and  invincible 
courage.  The  fovereign  may,  if  he  proceeds  to 

rigour,  take  away  their  lives;  but  many  of  them 

have 
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have  patiently  fufiered  death,  rather  than  be-* 
tray  the  caufe  of  truth,  or  wink  at  abufes.  It 
is  not  therefore  fuflRcient  to  have  got  rid  of  one ; 
they  muft  all  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner : 
the  laft  that  might  be  fpared  would  tread  with 
no  lefs  refolution  in  the  fteps  of  thofe  who  had 
gone  before  him.  In  the  annals  of  no  nation 
do  we  find  an  example  of  fuch  a  tribunal ;  yet 
it  appears  to  be  neceflary  in  all,  without  ex- 
ception. 

We  muft  not  however  imagine,  that  the  pri- 
vileges of  a  cenfor  give  him  a  right  to  forget 
his  duty  to  his  fovereign,  or  to  communicate 
to  the  public  thofe  remarks  which  he  takes  the 
liberty  of  making  to  him :  were  he  only  to  give 
the  leaft  hint  of  them  to  his  colleagues,  he 
would  be  puniflied  with  death.  He  would  fhare 
the  fame  fate,  did  he,  in  any  of  his  reprefenta- 
tions,  fuffer  a  fingle  word  inconfiftent  with 
moderation  or  refpe£t  to  efcape  from  him.  It 
would  be  in  vain  for  the  emperor  to  pardon 
him :  the  nation,  in  a  body,  would  require  his 
punifhment.  Whatever  offence  is  given  to  the 
common  father  U  confidered  as  an  infult  to  the 
people  :  they  are  afraid,  and  juftly,  that  thefe 
liberties,  repeated,  might  induce  him  to  slGL  un- 
worthy of  that  glorious  appellation. 

6  There 
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There  is  ftill  another  tribunal  which  exifts 
no  where  but  in  China  j  it  is  that  of  Princes : 
it  is  compofed  of  princes  only,  Sbme  of  the 
ordinary  mandarins  belong  to  it,  as  fubaltern 
officers,  who  draw  out  cafes,  and  prepare  other 
writings  neceffary  for  determining  the  iflue  of 
a  fuit.  The  names  of  all  the  children  of  the 
imperial  family  are  infcribed,  as  foo'n  as  they  • 
are  born,  in  the  regifters  of  this  tribunal ;  and 
to  thefe  are  alfo  conligned  the  dignities  and 
titles  which  the  emperor  confers  upon  them. 
This  tribunal  is  the  only  court  where  they  can 
be  tried ;  and,  in  cafes  of  accufation,  it  abfolves 
or  punifhejs  them,  according  to  its  pleafure. 

We  might  juftly  be  accufed  of  negleft,  were 
we  to  omit  a  tribunal  no  lefs  peculiar  to  China 
than  the  two  preceding,  but  better  known  than 
either :  it  is  the  Tribunal  of  Hiftory,  called  by 
the  Chinefe  HanAlti'-yven.  It  is  compofed  of 
the  greateft  geniufes  of  the  empire,  and  of  men 
of  the  moft  profound  erudition ;  but,  before 
they  are  admitted  as  members,  they  muft  un- 
dergo a  ftriift  examination.  To  them  is  en- 
trufted  the  education  of  the  heir  apparent  to 
the  throne,  and  the  compilation  and  arranging 
of  the  general  hiftory  of  the  empire.  This  laft 
part  of  their  office  makes  them  formidable  even 

Vol- II.  D  to 
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to  the  emperor  Hmfclf.  They  have  already 
given  proof,  that  it  would  be  eafier  to  opprefs^ 
than  feduce  them.  This  is  not  all :  his  attempts 
to  opprefs,  or  feduce  them^  would  be  configned 
to-hiftory,  in  fpite  of  all  his  efforts  to  fupprefs 
them. 

From  this  body  are  generally  chofen  the  ca^ 
laoy  or  mandarins  of  the  firft  clafs,  and  the  pre- 
fidents  of  the  fupreme  tribunals. 


CHAP.      VL 


CIVIL    LAWS. 


THE  Chinefe  have  taken  almoft  all  thefe 
laws  from  their  canonical  books  of  mo- 
rality. Filial  piety  is  their  bafis,  as  well  as  that 
of  their  government.  Some  decrees  of  the  em- 
perors, and  efpecially  thofe  reljpe&ing  the  ob- 
fervance  of  certain  ceremonies,  which  cuftom 
has  eflablifhed,  form  the  reft  of  the  code.  la  a 
word,  the  Chinefe  jurifprudence  contains  every 
thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  beft  moral 
writers. 

Every  mandarin  who  is  a  governor,  either 
of  a  province  or  city,  is  obliged,  twice  a  months 

to 
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to  ihftrudi  the  people  affembled  round  him, 
and  to  recommend  to  them  the  obfervance 
of  certain  faliitary  rules  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing articles.  An  expfefs  law  points  out  thofi 
parts  of  morality  which  ought  to  be  the  fub- 
jefts  of  thefe  difcourfes.  Jurifprudence  is  taught 
iff  Ghma  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  principles^ 
rules  and  myfteries  of  religion  are  taught  in  - 
other  countries* 

*  Article  I.   You  mtift  carefully  put  in 

*  practice  the  duties  prefcribed  by  filial  piety^ 

*  and  ftriftly  obfcrve  that  deference  which  is 

*  due  from  a  younger  to  an  elder  brother.  By 
^  thefe  means  only  can  you  le4m  to  fet  a  pro* 

*  per  value  upon  thofe   effential  obligations 

*  which  Nature  impofes  on  all  men. 

*  Art*  IL  You  muft  alwiiys  preferve  a  re* 
^  fpeftful  remembrance  of  your  inceftors : 
^  hence  will  refult  conftant  peace  and  union  in 
^  your  family* 

*  Art.  III.  Let  harmony  arid  concord  reign 
^  throughout  every  village :  by  this,  quarrels 

*  will  be  banifhed,  and  laW^fuits  prevented  *• 

•  There  feemS  here  to  be  a  pleonafm  of  ideas  j  for,  if 
union  reigns  in  a  village,  there  can  certainly  b«  neither 
quarrels  nor  law*fuits. 

D  a  •  Art. 
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*  Art.  IV.  Let  the  profeffion  of  tbofe  who 
cultivate  the  earth,  and  breed  filk-worms,  be 
efteemed  and  refpe£led  by  the  public :  you 
will  then  want  neither  grain  for  your  nourifli- 
ment,  nor  clothing  to  cover  you  *. 

*  Art.  V.  Let  frugality,  temperance,  mo- 
defty  and  prudent  peconomy,  become  the 
objects  of  your  reflection,  and  regulate  your 
conduct. 

*  Art.  VL  Let  the  public  fchools  be  care- 
fully maintained ;  and,  above  all,  let  youth 
be  inftruded  early  in  the  duties  of  life,  and 
formed  to  good  morals. 

*  Art.  VIL  Let  every  one  attend  to  his 
own  bufinefs,  and  to  the  duties  of  his  office : 
they  will  be  then  better  difcharged. 

*  Art.  VIIL  Let  all  religious  fe£ts  be  care- 
fully  extirpated  as  foon  as  they  fpring  up  :  it 
might  be  too  late  afterwards. 

*  Art.  IX.  Let  the  terror  of  the  penal-laws 
eftablifhed  by  fovereign  authority  be  often 
held  up  to  the  people. — Rude  and  untraiflable 
minds  can  be  reftrained  by  fear  only. 


*  This  conclufion  is  equally  fimple  and  trivial.  It  points 
out  to  us  both  the  motive  of  the  ordinance,  and  what  will 
rcfult  from  putting  it  In  pradlice. 

'  Art* 


t 
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*  Art.  X.    Endeavour  to  acquire  a  perfeft 

*  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  civility  and  polite- 
■^  nefs:  thefe  tend  to  maintain  concord. 

*  Art.  XI.    Let  the  education  of  children, 

*  and  of  younger  fons,  be  the  principal  obje<5 

*  of  your  attention  *. 

*  Art.  XII.  Avoid  flander,  and  abftain  from 

*  malicious  accufations. 

,    *  Art.  XIII.   Conceal  none  of  thofe  crimi- 

*  nals  who,  on  account  of  their  crimes,  have 
^  been  banifhed  from  fociety,  and  condemned 
^  to  a  wandering  life :  by  concealing  them,  you 

*  become  their  accomplices. 

*  XIV.    Be  pundual  in  paying  the  duties 

*  and  taxes  impofed  by  the  prince :  this  will 
^  free  you  from  the  oppreffion  of  thofe  who 

*  collect  them,  and  from  vexatious  law-fuits  f  • 

♦  This  article  reminds  us,  that  in  China,  as  in  fome  of 
the  provinces  of  France,  the  rights  of  a  younger  fon  are 
much  more  circumfcribed  than  thofe  of  the  eldell,  though 
the  former  may  be  far  fuperior  in  point  of  abilities  and 
merit. 

t  It  appears,  that  the  officers  appointed  by  the  Chinefe 
government  to  colleft  the  taxes  are  guilty  of  a£b  of  op- 
preffion, as  well  as  thofe  of  other  countries :  but  the  chief 
of  this  vaft  empire  thinks  it  is  much  eaiier  for  the  people 
to  pay  what  is'  juftly  due,  than  for  him  to  prevent  fuch 
(ibuf^,  ' 

D  3  .        *  Art. 
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*  Art.  XV.    Be  careful  to  a£l  in  conceit 

*  with  the  magiftrates  of  the  diftrid  to  which 

*  you  belong,  and  to  fecond  their  efibits  in  dif» 

*  charging  the  duties  of  their  ofEce :  by  thefe 

*  means,  they  will  be  enabled  to  dete<2  the 

*  guilty,  and  to  prevent  robbery  and  theft. 

*  Art,  XVI.    Reftrain  every  fudden  emo-! 

*  tion  of  pailion  j  and  you  will  avoid  many 

*  dangers.' 

It  is  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which 
thefe  ordinances  are  delivered,  that  the  £bve-i 
reigns  of  China  give  even  to  their  laws  and 
regulations  the  form  of  maxims  and  precepts. 
Every  law  among  us  is  preceded  by  a  preamble, 
fettiftg  forth  the  reafon  of  enafting  it  j  but  in 
Chin^  the  law  always  precedes  the  explanatk)Q 
.  of  the  motive. 

Ceremonies  do  not  form,  in  civil  matters^ 
the  whole  code  of  the  Chinefe  laws  :  it  is  al- 
ways and  every  where  neceflary  that  zeal  fhouldf 
be  aflift^d  by  the  hand  of  power.  Laws,  there- 
fore, refpeding  many  important  objects  of  in-^ 
temal  government  have  been  ifTued,  at  different 
periods,  from  the  throne. 

Thofe  which  concern  marriage  are  very  ex-» 
tenfive,  A  Chinefe  can  have  only  one  lawful 
wife  i  and  it  is  even  neceifary  that  her  rank  and 
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age  ihould  be  nearly  equal  to  his  own ;  but  he . 
is  permitted  to  have  feveral  concubines,  whom 
he  may  receive  into  his  houfe,  without  any 
formality  whatever.  He  muft,  however,  firft 
pay  to  their  parents  a  certain  fum  of  money, 
and  enter  into  a  written  engagement  to  treat 
their  daughters  well. 

Thefe  wives  of  the  fecond  rank  are  totally 
dependant  on  the  lawful  fpoufe :  they  are  (or, 
at  leaft,  ought  to  be)  always  obedient  to  her 
orders.  Their  children  are  conlidered  as  hers; 
they  addrefs  her  as  mother,  and  can  give  this 
title  to  her  only.  After  her  death,  they  arc 
obliged  to  wear  mourning  for  three  years,  to 
abfent  themfelves  from  public  examinations, 
and  to  refign  their  governments  and  offices. 
The  death  of  their  natural  mother  would  not 
fubje£t  them  to  the  obfervaace  of  any  of  thefe 
regulations. 

A  widower,  or  a  widow,  may  enter  a  fecond 
time  into  the  matrimonial  ftate ;  but  equality 
of  age  and  rank  are  then  no  longer  neceflary 
conditions.  The  new  hufband  may  choofe  firom 
among  his  concubines  whomfoever  he  plcafes 
to  be  his  lawful  wife ;  and,  in  all  cafes,  this 
Bew  marriage  requires  very  few  formalities. 

©4  A  widow 
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A  widow  who  has  children  becomes  abfolute 
miftrefs  of  herfelf :  her  parents  can  neither 
.  compel  her  to  remain  in  a  ftate  of  widowhood, 
nor  to  enter  again  into  that  of  marriage. 

Widows  of  moderate  rank  do  not  enjoy 
the  fame  privilege  when  they  have  no  male 
children.  The  parents  of  their  lirft  hufband 
can  place  them  in  marriage,  without  their  con- 
fent,  and  even  without  their  knowledge.  They 
are  autlioriicd  by  the  law^  to  difpofe  of  them 
in  this  manner,  in  order  that  they  may  indem- 
nify  themfelves,  in  part,  for  the  money  they 
have  coft  their  former  hulbands.  This  may  be 
properly  called,  a  power  of  felling  them  :  how- 
ever, if  they  are  left  big  with  child,  this  traffic 
is  fufpendcd ;  and  it  cannot  take  place  if  they 
bring  forth  a  fon. 

To  this  law  there  are  two  exceptions :  the 
firrt  is  when  tlie  parents  of  the  widow  affign 
her  a  proper  maintenance,  and  reimburfe  thofe 
pf  the  deceafed  hufband ;  the  other  is  when  the 
widow  embraces  a  religious  life,  and  becomes 
a  bonzefle. 

Divorces  are  granted  in  China,  as  they  were 
among  all  ancient  nations,  but  with  lefs  facility, 
and  only  in  certain  cafes  ;  fuch  as,  of  adultery, 
mutual  diilike,  incompatability  of  tempers  and 

dif. 
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difpofitions,  indifcretion,  jealoufy,  abfolute  dif- 
obedience,  fterility,  or  of  hereditary  and  in- 
feif^ious  difeafes. 

No  huiband  Can  fend  away  or  fell  his  wife, 
until  a  divorce  has  been  legally  obtained  and 
iandlioned  by  authority.  If  this  regulation  is 
not  ftri<aiy  obferved,  the  buyer  and  feller  be- 
come equally  culpable. 

If  a  wife,  who  is  acknowledged  as  lawful, 
withdraws  privately  from  her  family,  the  hut- 
band  immediately  fues ;  fentence  is  pronounced, 
^d  he  may  fell  the  fugitive,  who  then  ceafes 
to  be  his  wife,  and  becomes  his  flave. 

The  law  protefts  alfo  every  wife  who  is 
abandoned  by  her  hufband.  If  he  abfents  him«- 
felf  for  three  years,  Ihe  is  at  liberty  to  lay  her 
cafe  before  the  mandarins,  ,who  can  authorife 
her  to  take  another  huiband.  Were  flie  to  an- 
ticipate their  confent,  ihe  would  be  expofed  to 
the  moft  rigorous  punifhment. 

The  law  forbids  marriage  in  certain  circum- 
fiances,  or  declares  it  null  if  the  parties  have 
entered  into  that  ftate  contrary  to  what  it  pre- 
fcribes.  The  following  are  the  cafes  in  which 
marriage  is  illegal. 

Firft,  If  a  young  woman  has  been  betrothed 
to  a  young  man,  and  if  prefents  have  been 

given 
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given  and  received  by  the  parents  of  the  iif 
tihided  huiband  and  vnkj  that  young  woman 
can  have  no  other  hufband. 

Secondly,  If,  in  the  room  of  a  beautiful 
young  woman  fhewn  to  the  female  confidant 
wbofe  buftnefs  it  is  to  make  up  the  match^ 
another  he  fubftituted  of  a  difagreeable  figure  ; 
or  if  the  daughter  of  a  free  man  marry  his 
flave ;  or,  laftly,  if  any  one  give  his-flave  to  a 
free  woman,  and  perfuade  her  parents  that  he 
is  his  fon  or  relation,  the  marriage  is  null  and 
Toid ;  and  all  thofe  who  have  had  any  fhare  in 
carrying  on  the  fraud  are  feverely  punifhed. 

Thirdly,  Every  mandarin  of  letters  is  forbid 
to  forrQ  an  alliance  with  any  family  refiding 
in  that  province  or  city  of  which  h^  may  be 
governor^  The  marriage  is  not  valid  if  he  tret- 
pafies  againft  this  law ;  and  he  himfelf>  befides, 
is  condemned  to  he  feverely  baftinaded. 

Fourthly,  It  is  unlawful  for  any  Chinefe 
youth  to  enter  into  the  ftate  of  marriage  while 
he  wears  mourning  either  for  a  father  or  mo- 
ther. If  promifes  have  been  made  prior  to  the 
death  of  his  parent,  every  engagement  ceafea 
upon  that  event,  and  the  young  man  is  obliged 
to  give  information  of  it  to  the  parents  of  his 
intended  bride.  The  parents,  however^  are  not 
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on  that  account  entirely  freed  from  their  pro- 
mife8«  After  the  ufual  time  of  mourning  is  ex- 
pired, they  are  pbHged  to  write  to  the  young* 
man,  to  remind  him  of  his  engagement ;  but 
the  youpg  woman  is  at  liberty  to  give  a  denial, 
in  cafe  he  does  not  perfift. 

Marriage  is  alfo  fufpended  when  a  family 
experiences  any  ievere  misfortune :  it  would  be 
even  fufEcient,  were  a  near  relation  thrown 
into  prifon;  but  this  regulation  may  be  fet 
fdide,  provided  he  gives  his  confent. 

Fifthly,  Two  brothers  cannot  efpoufe  two 
fiflers  ;  a  widower  is  not  at  liberty  to  marry  his 
fon  with  th(B  (daughter  of  the  widow  whom  he 
efpoufes,  nor  is  a  man  permitted  to  marry  any 
of  his  own  relations,  however  diftant  the  de- 
grees of  confanguinity  may  be  between  them. 
This  political  regulation  is  much  more  ne- 
ccffary  in  an  empire  abounding  with  fuch  an 
immenfe  number  of  inhabitants  as  China,  than 
in  any  other  country  ;  and  every  where  elfe  it 
ought  to  b^  confidered  as  a  very  wife  infti- 
tution. 

Every  father  of  a  family  is  refponfible  for 
the  condudl  of  his  children :  he  is  even  ac- 
countable for  that  of  his  domeftics.  All  thofe 
iiiulu  ^re  imputed  to  him  which  it  was  his 

duty 
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duty  to  prevent. — ^A  wife  law,  efpecially  in 
China,  where  fathers  and  mafters  exercife  fo 
great  authority  over  their  children  and  flaves. 

.  No  mother  in  China  has  the  right  of  making 
a  will.  Adoption  h  authorifed  by  the  law.  The 
adopted  child  immediately  enters  into  all  the 
rights  of  a  lawful  fon  ;  he  affumes  the  name  of 
the  perfon  who  has  adopted  him;  he  wears 
mourning,  if  he  happens  to  die  ;  he  becomes 
his  heir ;  and  he  has  a  (hare  of  his  money  and 
effects,  if  any  are  left,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  his 
children :  a  right  only  is  referved  to  the  father 
of  making  a  few  difpofitions  in  their  favour. 

Every  child,  whether  adopted  or  not,  fuc- 
ceeds  to  the  eftate  of  his  father,  but  not  to  his 
tlignity  or  titles.  It  is  the  emperor  alone  who 
can  continue  or  confer  them  j  and,  even  then, 
he  muft  refign  them  when  he  attains  to  the 
age  of  feventy ;  but  this  is  confidered  to  be 
rather  an  advice  than  a  law. 

Every  father  has  the  right  of  felling  his  fon, 

*  provided,*  fays  the  law,  ^  that  the  fon  has  a 

*  right  to  fell  himfelf ;  for  he  ought  not  to  have 

*  more  power  over  his  own  perfon  than  his 

*  father.' 

Cuftom  has  redified  this  law  among  citizens 
of  the  higher  arid  middling  claffes*  The  fale  of 

"  6  children 
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children  is  at  prefent  rather  tolerated  than  per- 
mitted among  people  of  inferior  rank ;  and  all 
are  forbid,  under  pain  of  punifliment,  to  fell 
them  to  comedians,  or  to  thofe  who  are  con- 
temned on  account  of  the  meannefs  of  their 
ftations,  or  the  profligacy  of  their  lives. 

A  fon  is  always  a  minor  during  the  life  of 
his  father.  The  latter  is  abfolute  mailer  of 
whatever  he  has  inherited  from  his  anceftors, 
or  acquired  by  his  own  induftry.  A  fon  is 
liable  for  the  debts  contracted  by  his  father : 
the  law  excepts  thofe  of  gaming. 

A  father's  latter  will  cannot  be  fet  afide :  no 
error  in  the  form  is  fufficient  to  invalidate  it. 

Slavery  is  authorifed  in  China ;  but  die 
power  of  the  mafter  is  entirely  confined  to 
what  cpncerns  his  fervice.  He  would  be  pu- 
niflied  with  death,  were  it  proved,  that  he  had 
taken  advantage  of  his  power,  to  debauch  the 
wife  of  his  flave. 

No  hufbandman  can  be  haraffed  for  the  pay- 
ment  of  taxes,  after  he  has  begun  to  till  the 
earth ;  that  is  to  fay,  from  about  the  middle  of 
fpring,  to  the  beginning  of  harveft. 

Such  are,  in  general,  the  eftablifhed  laws  in 
China,  relative  to  civil  aflfairs.  With  regard  to 
certain  temporary  edifts  iflued  by  different  em- 
perors. 
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perors,  we  fhall  mention  otie  of  the  moft  cete^^ 
brated,  which  we  Ihall  tranfcribe  from  Fkther 
dU  Halde*  The  reader  may  thetice.  acqUir^ 
fome  idea  of  the  form  and  •  ftyle  ufed  in  thefe 
kinds  of  writing*  What  follows  Was  pnblifiied 
by  Hoei'-tchangy  or  "Jjong^  one  of  the  ancient 
emperors  of  the  dynafty  of  J^ang : 

*  Under  our  three  famous  dynafties,  no  men- 

*  tion  was  ever  made  of  the  name  of  Fcx:  it  is 

*  fince  the  dynaftics  of  the  Han  and  of  the  Hoe^ 

*  that  this  fe£t,  who  introduced  ftatues^  have 

*  begun  to  fpread  in  China.    Since  that  time^ 

*  foreign  cuftoms  have  been  infenfibly  efta- 

*  bliflied;  and  no  proper  precaution  has  been 

*  taken    to  prevent   them.-     Their  influence 

*  daily  acquires  frefh  vigour ;  the  people  are 

*  unfortunately  infe£led  by  them  ;  and  the  ftate 

*  fuffers.  At  the  two  courts,  in  all  cities,  and 
^  on  every  mountain,  nothing  is  to  be  feen  but 

*  bonzes  of  both  fexes.  The  number  and  mag* 

*  nificence  of  their  bonzeries  incrtdS^  every  day  5 
^  artifts  without  number  are  employed  in  mak-^ 

*  ing  them  flatues  of  different  materials  ;  great 
^  quantities  of  gold  are  wafted  in  ornamenting 

*  them ;  and  many  of  the  people,  forgetting 
^  that  duty  which  they  owe  to  their  prince  and 

*  thfeir  parents,  cnlift  themfelves  under  the 

7  • banner 
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banner  of  a  fuperior  bonze.  There  are  evea 
feme  profligates  who  abandon  their  wives 
and  children,  and  feek  among  the  bonzes, 
an  afylum  againft  the  laws.  Can  any  thing 
have  a  more  pernicious  tendency  ?  Om-  an- 
ceftors  held  it  as  i  maxim,  that,  if  there  was 
a  man  who  did  not  labour,  or  a  woman  who 
did  not  employ,  her  time  in  manufacturing 
filk,  fome  one  in  the  ftate  fliould  refent  it— 
What  muft  be  done,  then,  at  prefent,  when 
an  infinite  number  of  bonzes,  and  people  of  ^ 
different  defcriptions,  both  male  and  fe- 
male, fped  and  clothe  themfelves  with  the  in- 
duftry,  of  others,  and  employ  workp^n  to 
build  fuperb  edifices  every  where  around,  and 
to  ornament  them  at  a  great  expence  ?  Muft 
we  feek  for  any  other  caufe  of  the  exhaufted 
ftate  in  which  the  empire  was,  under  the  four 
dynafties  of  Tjin^  Songy  7y^  and  Leofig^  and  of 
the  deception  which  prevailed  at  that  time  ? 
^  With  regard  to  our  dynafty  of  Tang^  the  . 
princes  who  founded  it,  after  having  fucceli- 
fully  exerted  the  force  of  their  arms  to  reftore 
to  the  flate  its  ancient  tranquillity,  they  em- 
ployed themfelves  in  regulating  it  by  wife 
and  falutary  laws :  to  accomplifh  which  end, 
inflead  of  borrowing  any  thing  from  this 

<  corrupted 
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corrupted  foreign  fed,  from  the  firft  of  thofe 
years  named  tchin-koan^  ^al-tfong  fet  his  face 
againft  it ;  but  he  a£ted  with  too  much  mo- 
deration ;  and  the  evil  has  ftill  increafed. 
As  for  me,  after  having  read  and  confidered 
every  rcprefentation  made  upon  this  point, 
and  after  having  maturely  deliberated  with 
wife  and  prudent  men,  my  refolution  is  fixed. 
It  is  an  evil ;  and  it  muft  be  remedied.  The 
moft  intelligent  of  my  officers  in  the  pro- 
vinces earneftly  prefs  me  to  begin  the  work  of 
reformation.  According  to  them,  it  will  dry 
up  the  fource  of  thofe  errors  which  have 
inundated  the  empire ;  it  will  be  a  mean  of 
're-eftablifliing  the  government  of  our  an- 
ceftors,  prove  a  public  benefit,  and  fave  the 
lives  of  the  people.  After  this,  how  can  I 
negleft  it  ? 

*  /  therefore  order  and  command^  in  the  firft 
place,  thofe  four  thoufand  fix  hundred 
bonzeries  which  are  difperfed  every  where 
throughout  the  empire,  to  be  abfolutely  de- 
ftroyed,  and  the  bonzes  and  bonzefles  *  who 
inhabit  them,  and  who  amount,  by  enu- 
meration,  to  twenty-fix  ouan'\y  to  return  to 


♦  There  were  bonzeries  for  both  fexes. 
f  Ouan  fignifies  ten  thoufand. 


fociety. 
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foCiety,  and  pay  their  contingent  (hare  of  \he 
ordinary  taxes^ 

^  Secondly,  that  forty  thoufand  other  bonze- 
ries   of  inferior,  note^   which  are   fcattered 
throughout  the  country,  be  alfo  deftroyed; 
that  their  revenues,  which  amount  to  feveral 
ouan  of  %fing^^  be  annexed  to  our  domain; 
and  that  fifteen  ouan  of  flaves,  whom  the 
bonzes  held  in  fubjedlion,  be  enrolled  by  .the 
magiftrates,  and  accounted  free  people.  With 
regard  to  foreign  bonzes,  whether  of  the  T*aU 
^«f  ,or  theM?tt-A^«-^tf,who  have  come  hither 
to  propagate  the  religious  tenets  obferved  in 
their  refpe£tive  kingdoms,  and  who  amount, 
to  about  three  thoufand,  my  command  is,  that 
they  return  to  their  duty,  as  members  of 
fociety,  in  order  that  the  manners  and  cuftoms 
of  our  empire  may  not  be  contaminated. 
Alas  !  we  have  long  delayed  to  put  things  on 
their  ancient  footing.    Why  fhould  we  defer 
it  any  longer  ?   We  are  firmly  refolved  and 

*  A  Chinefe  piepe  of  money,  which  is  equal  in  value  to 
the  tenth  part  of  an  ounce  of  filver. 

t  Father  du  Halde  thinks  that  Ta-tfin  is  PaJeftine,  and 
that  by  the  Mou^hou-pa  are  meant  the  Chriilians ;  but  h% 
could  not  venture  to  decide,  whether  they  were  Greeks  oc 
N^orians# 

-    Vol.  II,  E  ♦bent 
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^  bent  upon  it :  on  fight,  therefore,  of  this  or- 
dinance, let  our  refolves  be  put  in  immediate 
*45:tecutioti.— 5«c^  is  our  will.^ 

4 

This  will  had  its  efFeft.  Few  boiizeiies  were 
left  in  the  whole  e^fctent  of  China :  one  large 
one  only  was  preferved  at  the  northern,  and 
another  it  th^  fouthern  eoUrt,  ^nd  one  in  each 
of  tlie  govertiments.  Thirty  bonzes  Wetc  ai- 
lowed  ifb  refidfc  in  each  oi  the  large  ones :  thfe 
fmaller  had  i  fewer  number. 


I 
f 


CHAP.    vn. 

PENAL   LAWS,   AND    PROCEDURE    IN 
CRIMINAL  MATTERS. 

NO  laws  can  be  more  fevere  than  the 
penal  laws  of  the  Chinefe,  if  we  believe 
fome  of  our  writers,  who  feem  to  be  little  ac- 
quainted with  China.  How  is  it  pofl5ble>  that 
a  people  naturally  mild,  ftiould  ever  invent 
them  ?  Without  doubt,  an  averfion  to  crimes 
might  fuggeft  them  to  legiflators.  WhenDr^^o, 
the  firft  lawgiver  of  Athens,  was  afked,  why 

he 
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Ue  ordained  the  punifliment  of  de^ith  for  the 
moft  trivial  fauks— •*  It  is/  faid  he,  *  becaufe 

*  the  leaft  appear  to  me  worthy  of  death  ;  and 

*  I  have  not  been  able  to  difcover  any  other 

*  pumftmient  for  the  greateft.^  The  feverity 
of  his  laws  was  mitigated  by  Solon;  but  thofe 
of  the  Chinefe  have  no  occafion  for  miti- 
gation* 

Hieie  laws  are  fo  combined,  that  no  fault 
efcapesptmifliment;  and  the  chaftifement  never 
exceeds  the  delinquency.  Some  crimes  are  pu«- 
ntfhed  caepitally  in  France,  which  in  China  are 
accounted  deferving  only  of  adlight  corredion. 

The  mxxie  of  procedure  in  criminal  cafes 
among  the  Chinefe  is  perhaps  the  mod  perfect 
of  aH  others.  Its  flownefs  becomes  the  fafe- 
guard  of  thofe  who  are  unjuftly  accufed ;  and 
criminals  gain  nothing,  fince  time  unveils  the 
truth,  wUch  muft  always  be  unfav<ourablc  to 
the  guilty. 

*  £very  perfon  accufed  is  examined  by  five 
or  fix  tribunals ;  each  of  them  examines  the 
tprocefe ;  and  their  inquiries  are  not  only  di- 
reded  againft  the  accufed,  but  alfo  againft  the 
accuier  and  the  witneffes— -a  fpecies  of  pre- 
caution equally  laudable  and  neceffary,  whidh 
however ^is  pradifed  no  where  but  in  China. 

E2  It 
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It  is  true,  that  the  accufed  remains  in  prifoa 
till  the  procefs  is  finiflied  :  but  the  Chinefe 
prifons  are  not  horrible  dungeons,  difgufting- 
with  filth  and  obfcurity,  like  thofe  of  fo  many 
other  nations :  they  are  fpacious,  and  have  even 
a  certain  degree  of  convenience. 

One  of  the  mandarins  is  obliged  to  infpe£k 
them  frequently ;  and  this  he  does  with  the 
greater  pundtiiality,  as  he  muft  anfwer  for 
thofe  who  are  fxck.  He  is  obliged  to  fee  them 
properly  treated,  to  fend  for  phyficians,  and  to 
fupply  them  with  remedies  at  the  emperor's 
expence.  If  one  of  thefe  fick  perfons  dies,  he 
muft  inform  the  emperor,  who  often  orders 
fome  of  the  higher  mandarins  to  examine, 
w^hether  the  infpefting  nlandarin  has  faith- 
fully difcharged  his  duty. 
'  The  diiFercnce  of  the  Cliinefe  punifliments 
is  regulated  by  the  different  degrees  of  delin- 
quency. One  law,  no  doubt,  will  appear  ex- 
ceedingly  fevere  and  rigorous :  it  inflidts  the 
puniihment  of  death  on  thofe  who  ufe  pearls. 

The  flighteft  of  all  their  punifliments  is  the 
baftinado^  which  is  only  ufed  for  chaftifmg  thofe 
who  have  been  guilty  of  very  trivial  faults* 
The  criminality  of  the  offender  determines  the 
number  of  blows  which  he  muft  receive ;  but 

the 
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the  loweft  number  is  twenty :  the  punifhment 
i«  then  confidered  only  as  a  fimple  paternal 
correction,  and  as  haying  nothing  infamous 
attached  to  it.  The  emperor  even  orders  it  to 
be  iiiflifted  upon  fome  of  his  courtiers;  but  this^^ 
however,  does  not  prevent  them  from  being 
afterwards  received  into  favour,  nor  from  being 
as  much  refpeded  as  before* 

The  baton,  or  pan-tjie^  ufed  for  this  punifh- 
ment, is  a  piece  of  bamboo,  a  little  flatted, 
broad  at  the  bottom,  and  polifhed  at  the  upper 
extremity,  in  order  that  it  may  be  more  eafily 
managed  with  the  hand.  Every  mandarin  may 
ufe  it  at  pleafnre,  in  certain  cafes,  either  when 
any  one  forgets  to  falute  him,  or  when  he  ad- 
minifters  public  juftice.  On  fuch  occafions,  he 
fits  gravely  behind  a  table,  upon  which  is 
placed  a  bag  filled  with  fmall  fticks,  while  a 
number  of  petty  officers  fland  round  him,  each 
furnifhed  with  fome  of  thefe  pan^tfees^  and 
waiting  only  for  his  fignal  to  make  ufe  of 
them.  The  mandarin  takes  from  the  bag  one 
of  thofe  little  flicks  which  it  contains,  and 
throws  it  into  the  hall  of  audience.  The  cul- 
prit is  then  feized,  and  flretched  out,  with  his 
belly  towards  the  ground ;  his  breeches  arc 
pulled  down  to  his  heels,  and  an  athletic  do- 

E  3  medic 
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meftic  applies  five  fmart  blows  of  his  pan^fk  ; 
another  fucceeds,  and  beftows  five  more^  if  the 
inand^n  draws  another  fmall  baton  from  the 
bagy  and  thus,  by  gradation,  until  the  judge  is 
pleafed  to  make  no  more  fignals*  But  this  is 
-not  all :  the  criminal  who  has  undergone  this 
chaftifement  mufl  throw  himfelf  on  his  knees, 
before  the  judge,  incline  his  body  three  tinies 
to  the  earth,  and  thank  him  for  the  care  which 
he  takes  of  his  education. 

The  punifhment  of  the  wooden  collar  is  alfo 
ufed  in  China ;  but  the  criminal  is  not  attached 
to  it :  he  carries  it  with  him*  This  wooden  col- 
Jar,  which  the  Portuguefe  call  the  cangw^  i$ 
compofed  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  hollowed  out 
\vi  the  middle,  which,  when  put  together,  leave 
fufficient  room  for  the  neck  of  a  man  or  wo^ 

« 

man.  They  are  laid  upon  the  fhoulders  of  the 
criminal,  and  joined  clofely  together,  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  he  can  neither  fee  his  &et,  nor 
put  his  hands  to  his  mouth ;  he  is  incapable 
of  eating  without  the  afliftance  of  another,  an4 
is  obliged  tp  carry  his  difagreeable  burden  both 
night  and  day.  It  generally  weighs  from  fifty 
\o  fixty  pounds ;  but  there  are  fome  which 
weigh  two  hundred,    The  weight  is  regulate4 

89^ 
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according  to  the  degree  and  nature  of  t|ie 
crime. 

The  duration  of  this  punifhment  for  rob« 
berj^  for  having  broken  the  peace»  or  difturhed 
a  family,  or  for  being  a  notorious  gaipbler,  if 
generally  three  months*  The  criminal  js  npt 
at  liberty  to  take  fhelter  in  his  own  houfe :  he 
is  ftationed,  for  a  certain  fpace  of  tinoie,  either 
In  fome  public  fquare,  at  the  gate  of  a  city  or 
temple,  or  even  of  the  tribunal  in  which  he 
was  cond^emmed.  When  the  term  of  his  punifh-^ 
ment  is  ex^ured,  he  is  again  brought  before  thp 
mandarin,  who  exhorts  him  in  a  friendly  man* 
ner  to  amend,  frees  him  from  the  can^ue^  and 
difcharges  him,  after  he  ba5  received  twenty 
found  blows. 

Other  crimes,  of  an  inferior  nature  to  homi- 
cide,  are  punifhed  either  by  baniihment,  which 
is  often  for  life,  if  the  criminals  be  fent  into 
Tartary ;  or  by  condenuung  them  to  drag  the 
royal  barks  for  three  years ;  or  to  have  their 
cheeks  marked  with  a  hot  irpn.  The  f)gi> 
wluch  refults  from  this  operation  indicates  the 
nature  of  their  tranfgreilion :  they  cannot  ap« 
pear  in  public,  without  being  detected  an4  im- 
mediately known  for  what  they  are, 

E^  Robbery 
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Robbery  between  relations  is  more  feverely 
puniflied  than  if  it  had  been  committed  on  a 
ftranger. 

The  moft  atrocious  robbery  among  the  Chi- 
nefe  is  when  younger  brothers^  or  nephews, 
appropriate  to  themfelves,  before-hand,  any 
part  of  a  fucceflion  in  which  they  haire  a  right 
to  Ihare  with  their  elder  brothers  or  uncles. 

Whoever  informs  againfl  his  father  or  mo- 
ther, grandfather  or  grandmother,  uncle  or 
eldeft  brother,  is  condemned  to  receive  an  hun- 
dred  blbws  of  the  pan-ijie^  and  to  be  banifhed 
for  three  years,  even  although  the  accufatioa 
may  be  juft :  if  it  be  falfe,  he  is  ftrangkd. 

All  criminal  intercourfe  between  relations 
of  different  fexes  is  punifhed,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degrees  of  confanguinity  between 
them. 

The  fon  or  grandfon  who  is  deficient  in  his 
duty  to  his  father  or  mother,  grandfather  or 
grandmother,  is  condemned  by  the  law  to  re- 
ceive an  hundred  blows  of  the  pan^tfie  ;  if  he 
gives  them  abufive  language,  he  is  ftrangled  ;  if 
he  lifts  his  hand  againft  them,  he  is  beheaded  ; 
and  if  he  wounds  or  maims  them,  his  flefh  is 
torn  from  his  bones  with  red-hot  pincers,  and 
he  is  cut  into  a  thounaii*  pieces. 

If 
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If  a  younger  brother  abufes  his  elder,  he 
is  condemned  by  the  law  to  receive  an  hun- 
dred blows  of  the  pan-tfie.  If  he  dares  ^to 
ilrike  him,  he  is  condemned  to  exile. 

The  burying-place  of  every  family  Is  (a- 
cred,  imalienable,  and  in  no  cafe  can  be  feized. 
It  is  forbidden  under  pain  of  death  to  cut  the 
trees  growing  upon  it,  except  when  they  arc 
decayed  ;  and  even  then,  not  until  a  mandaria 
has  infpedied  them,  and  attefted  their  condi- 
tion. Whoever  cames  away  from  any  of 
thefe  burying  places  the  fm^iUeft  of  their  or- 
naments, is  purfued,  and  punifhed  as  if  guilty 
of  facrilege. 

Homicide  is  puniflied  with  death.  The 
man,  who  ia  an  accidental  quarrel  happens  to 
kill  his  adverfary,  is  ftrangled  without  re- 
miffion  ;  but  the  gallows  is  unknown  in  China. 
A  rope  about  fix  or  feven  feet  in  length,  with 
a  running  nopfe,  is  throv/n  over  the  criminal's 
head ;  a  couple  of  domeftics  belonging  to  the 
tribunal  pull  it  ftrongly  in  different  dire£tions, 
then  on  a  fudden  quit  it;  a  few  moments 
after  they  give  a  fecond  pull,  which  generally 
finilhes  the  bufmefs:  a  third  is  feldom  ne- 
ceflary. 

Ia 
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In  certain  cantons  of  Chinai  the  fame  ope-> 
Ration  is  performed  with  a  kind  of  bow.  The 
criminal  i$  placed  on  his  knees  }  the  ftring  of 
the  inftrument  is  then  put  round  his  meek, 
y^ich  being  ftrongly  comprefTed  by  the  e^fti- 
city  of  the  bow,  he  is  inftantly  ftrangled 
vhen  the  executioner  ^ves  it  a  fmart  pull  to- 
wards him . 

Beheading,  which  among  us  is  not  ac** 
counted  difhonourable^  is  confidered  by  the 
Chinefe  as  the  moft  difgraceful  of  all  punifh- 
pients«  It  is  referved  for  defperate  aiTaifins 
Only,  or  for  thofe  who  commit  fome  crime 
equally  atrocious  as  murder.  The  Chiaefe 
affign  the  following  reafon  why  this  punifh- 
ment  is  the  moft  ignominious  of  all.     *  The 

*  head,*  fay  they,  *  is  the  nobleft  part  of  man ; 

*  and  if  he  lofes  it  when  he  expires,  his  body 
^  is  not  prefcrved  in  that  intire  ftate  in  which 

*  it  was  when  he  received  it  from  his  parents* 

*  This  refledlion  is  agreeable  to  the  manners  of 

*  thefe  people,  and  confiftent  with  that  kind  of 

*  homage  which  they  pay  to  their  parents.' 

^0  be  cut  in  a  ihoujand  pieces, — This  is  a 
kind  of  punifhment,  which  was  never  known 
but  in  China.  It  is  deftined  for  ftate  criminals 
or  rebellious  fubjeds.     After  the  criminal  is 

tied 
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tied  to  a  poft»  th(  executioq^  icalps  tke  ikifi 
from  his  head,  and  pulls  it  over  hi$  eyes  j  h^ 
afterwards  tears  the  fleih  from  diiferent  partf 
of  his  body,  upd  never  quits  this  horrid  la« 
bour^  until  fatigue  renders  him  unable  to  pro^ 
ceed*  He  then  abandons  virhat  remains  of 
the  body  to  the  ferocity  of  the  people,  wh9 
iinifli  what  he  hfis  left  undone. 

Some  fovereigtas  have  caufed  th^s  puni0i« 
ment  to  be  executed  with  the  utmoft  rigour  ] 
by  others  it  has  been  mitigated*  The  l^w  it- 
ielf  does  not  extend  its  feverity  ip  &r ;  it  (h^ 
ders,  and  without  doubt  it  is  fujQid^nt,  tj^at 
the  criminal's  belly  be  opened,  that  his  body 
be  cut  into  ieveral  pieces,  and  thrown  eithef 
into  fome  river,  or  into  ^  ditch,  which  fepve$ 
as  a  commoa  burying  pla^e  for  ^eat  cri, 
piinals* 

Much  has  been  written  in  France,  and  with 
great  ability,  againft  the  torturing  of  crlmi* 
nals,  either  in  the  common  or  extraordinary 
Planner.  The  firil  is  happily  fupporefled,  the 
fecond  flill  fubfiils ;  but  they  are  both  pra£t]ie4 
in  China.  Even  the  ordinary  torture  there  i^ 
extremely  fevere ;  it  is  applied  on  the  feet  and 
Jiands.  For  the  feet  an  inftrument  is  ufed^ 
which  confifts  of  three  crofs  pieces  of  wood# 

That 
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That  in  the  middle  is  fixed,  the  two  others 
turn,  and  are  moveable.  The  feet  of  the 
criminal  are  put  into  this  machine,  which 
fqueezes  them  fo  clofely,  that  the  ancle-bones 
become  flat.  The  torture  applied  to  the  hands 
appears  to  be  lefs  painful.  Small  pieces  of 
wot)d  are  placed  diagonally  between  the  fingers 
of  the  culprit  J  his  fingers  are  then  firmly 
tied  with  cords,  and  he  is  fufFered  to  remain 
for  a  certain  time  in  that  painful  fituation. 

The  extraordinary  torture  is  terrible;  it 
confifts  in  making  fmall  gafhes  in  the  body  of 
the  criminal,  and  tearing  oflT  his  fkin  in  the 
form  of  thongs  :  but  this  punifliment  is  never 
ufed,  except  where  great  crimes  have  been 
committed,  fuch  as  treafon,  or  when  the  cri- 
minal's guilt  has  been  clearly  proved,  and  it  is 
found  neceffary  to  compel  him  to  difcover  his 
accomplices. 

Thofe  who  read  the  hiftory  of  China,  will 
be  apt  to  fall  into  certain  miftakes  refpeding 
the  penal  laws  of  that  nation.  Some  of  its 
fovereigns  have  indulged  themfelves  in  grati- 
fying fanguinary  caprices,  which  were  not 
authori'/ed  by  the  laws,  and  which  have  often 
been  confounded  with  them  ;  but  thefe  princes 
gre  even  yet  ranked  among  the  number  of  ty- 

■ 
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rants,  and  their  names  are  Hill  abhorred  and 
detefted  throughout  the  whole  empire.  Th^ 
Chinefe,  in  their  criminal  procedure,  have  a 
great  advantage  over  all  other  nations :  it  is 
almofl:  impoffible  that  an  innocent  man  fhould 
ever  become  a  vi£kim  by  a  falfe  accufation :  in 
fuch  cafes  the  accufer  and  witnefTes  are  ex- 
pofed  to  too  much  danger.  The  flowneis  of  ^ 
the  proceis,  and  the  numberlefs  revifions  it 
undergoes,  are  another  fafeguard  for  the  ac* 
€ufed«  In  (hort,  no  fentence  of  death  is  ever 
put  in  execution^  until  it  has  been  approved 
and  confirmed  by  the  emperon  A  fair  copy 
of  the  whole  procefs  is  laid  before  him ;  a 
number  of  other  copies  are  alfo  made  out  both 
in  the  Chinefe  and  Tartar  languages,  which 
the  emperor  fubmits  to  the  examination  of  a 
like  number  of  dodors,  either  Tartars  or  Chi- 
neie. 

Such  is  the  care  employed  by  the  mafter  of 
more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  fubjefts, 
in  order  that  he  may  not  run  the  rifque  of 
lofing  even  one  of  them  without .  neceflity. 
When  the  crime  is  of  great  enormity,  and 
clearly  proved,  the  emperor  writes  with  his 
own  hand  at  the  bottom  of  the  fentence, 
*  When  you  receive  this  order,  let  it  be  cxe- 
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^  cuted  witfeout  dday/  In  cafes  where  the 
crime,  though  punifliaMe  by  death  according 
to  law^  18  ranked  only  in  tb6  ordfaiary  clafe, 
tfie  emperor  writes  at  the  bottom  of  the  fen- 
^teflce,  *  Let  the  criminal  be  detained  in  prifon, 
*  and  executed  4n  autumn/  Criminals  are  ge- 
nerally executed  in  that  feafoil,  and  all  on  tiie 
^  $ime  day.  The  emperor  never  writes  an  or- 
ider  for  any  execution  la^til  he  has  prepat^d 
Mmfelf  by  fefting. 

This  nionardi^  like  all  other  fovereign 
J)rfnces^  has  t!h6  pot^rer  df  paKioaing ;  but  for 
the  fake  of  mahitaining  good  order  in  fociety^ 
4ie  very  feldom  ufes  this  prerogative.  The 
only  exceptions  are  in  favour  of  the  fon  of  a 
widows,  who  has  not  again  entered  into  the 
tnarried  ftate ;  <f[  the  'heir  of  an  ancient  fa- 
•rtiily ;  of  the  defoendaiits  of  .great  men,  or 
of  citizens,  who  have  deferved  well  of  their 
cotmtry ;  and  laftly  of  the  fans  or  grandibns 
of  a  mandarin,  who  has  become  illifftrious, 
tfnd  diftinguiflied  himfetf  by  faiithfuUy  dif- 
cT^argirtg  the  duties  of  his  office.  Neither  a 
m^n  who  has  attained  to  a  great  age,  nor  a 
child,  can  he  cit^  before  any  tribunal.  The 
fon  of  a  father  and  mother,  who  aife  both  very 
kged,  is  pa[rdoned,  when  his  pardoo  does  not 

2  hurt 
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hurt  private  property,  or  the  public  repofe; 
and  if  the  fon8  of  fuch  a  father  and  mothec 
be  all  guilty,  or  accomplices  in  the  fame  crime, 
the  youngeft  is  pardoned  in  m^,  that  he  ma)r 
comfort  and  affift  the  authors  df  his  exiftienctu 
There  is  nothing  ufelefs  or  arbitrary  in  the 
critnihal  procedilre  of  the  Chihefe.  The  ao- 
cufed  are  always  accounted  innocent  until  the^^ 
are  cohvifted  and  condemned ;  and  even  then, 
they  are  allowed  every  indulgence  which  can 
alleviate  the  mifery  of  their  fituatiom  Libert^ 
excepted,  they  are  fcarcely  deprived  of  zsxy 
thing. 

A  jailor  who  exercifes  cruelty  ^d  opprct- 
fion  towards  any  of  his  prifoners;  a  fubsdteva 
judge  who  fubjedts  a  criminal  to  any  reftraints 
but  thofe  authorifed  by  law  ;  a  fuperior  judge 
who  aflumes  to  himfelf  a  j^ower  of  adding  to 
the  rigour  and  feverity  of  the  law^  are  all  pu-- 
niflied,  and  their  flighteft  punifhment  always 
is  to  foe  depofed. 

The  near  relation  of  an  acciifed  jperfon  ac- 
knowledged to  be  guilty,  is  permitted  to  put 
himfdf  in  his  place,  and  to  undergo  the  pu« 
nifhment  infli&ed  by  the  law,  provided  how* 
ever  that  the  chaftifcment  •  be  flight,  and  tht 
accofed  bds  ancient  friend.     ^Father  du  Halde 

cites 
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cites  the  example  of  a  fon,  whpfe  father  was 
condemned  to  be  baftinadoed.  The  young 
man  threw  his  arms  around  the  body  of  his 
father,  and  with  tears  begged  to  be  punifhed 
in  his  ftead.  The  mandarin,  touched  by  the 
noble  generofity  of  the  youth,  pardoned  the 
criminal:  fo  highly  refpedled  is  filial  piety  in 
China. 

The  fons,  grandfons,  wife,  and  brothets  of 
a  Chinefe  condemned  to  banifhment,  are  al- 
lowed to  follow  him,  and  take  up  their  refi* 
dence  with  him.  The  relations  of  all  perfons 
accufed,  whatever  their  crimes  may  be,  are 
permitted  to  vifit  them  in  prifon,  and  to  give 
them  every  affiftance  in  their  power;  they  are 
even  encouraged  to  do  this,  inilead  of  being 
prevented. 

The  ability  of  a  judge,  who  has  been 
able  to  deteft  a  criminal  amidft  all  his  fubter- 
fuges  to  elude  juftice,  is  lefs  efteemed  and  ad- 
mired than  that  of  the  judge,  whofe  penetra- 
tion has  faved  an  innocent  man,  when  every 
flratagem  that  calumny  can  invent,  ot  malevo- 
lence fuggeft,  has  been  employed  to  ruin  him. 
The  emperor  himfelf  ranks  among  the  moft 
honourable  years  of  his  reign,  thofe  in  which 
he  has  had  feweft  occafiotis  to  draw  the  fword 
of  juftice, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VIII. 

INTERNAL    POLICE    OF    THE   CITIES 

OF    CHINA* 

A  GREAT  many  things  may  be  remarked 
in  the  government  of  China,  which  efta- 
blifh  fome  fimilarity  between  it,  and  that  o( 
France,  This  fimilarity  may  be  perceived  even 
in  the  internal  police  of  their  cities.  Paris  is 
divided  into  different  quarters,  fo  is  every  city 
in  China.  An  officer  or  magiftrate  is  ap- 
pointed  for  each  quarter,  who  has  a  certain 
number  of  houfes  under  his  infpedion;  he 
is  anfwerable  for  ev6ry  thing  that  pafles  in 
them  contrary  to  good  order ;  and  if  he  ne- 
glects to  make  proper  inquiry  into  any  irre- 
gularity, or  to  inform  the  mandarin  governor, 
he  is  fubjefted  to  the  fame  punifliment  as  thofe  ' 
who  are  refractory. 

Every  father  of  a  family  is  an  infpeclor  of 
a  different  kind.  Each  is  obliged  to  anfwer 
for  the  conduct  of  his  children  and  domeffics ; 
and  for  this  reafon,  becaufe  he  has  every  kind 
of  authority  over  them. 

Vol.  IL  F  Neigh- 
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Neighbours  are  even  obliged  to  anfwer  fof 
neighbours ;  they  muft  give  eyery  help  and 
afliftance  in  their  power  to  one  another,  in 
cafes  of  robbery  and '  fire,  efpecially  if  thefe 
accidents  happen  in  the  night-time. 

Every  city  is  furniflied  with  gates,  and  all 
the  ftreets  are  barricadoed  as  foon  as  night 
commences.  Centinels  are  pofled  at  certain 
intervals,  who  flop  all  thofe  who  walk  abroad 
in  the  night-time,  and  a  certain  number  of 
horfemen  are  generally  flationed  on  the  ram- 
parts, who  go  the  rounds  for  the  fame  purpofew 
The  citizen  of  diflinfltion,  the  lowefl  me- 
chanic, and  the  malefactor,  who  hopes  by 
favour  of  the  darknefs  to  dude  their  vigilance, 
aiid  efcape  examination,  are  all  arrefted  with- 
out diflindion.  Seldom  do  people  of  any 
charader,  however  low  their  rank  may  be, 
expofe  themfelves  to  the  danger  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  police.  Nighty  fay  the 
Chinefe  magiflrates,  is  dcjignedfor  repofe^  and 
the  day  for  labcmr. 

Strid  watch  is  kept  in  the  day-time  at  every 
city  to  obferve  thofe  who  enter :  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  a  flrong  guard  is  pofted  at  each  gate;  the 
air,  looks,  and  phyfiognomy  of  the  pafTengers 
are  carefully  examined }  if  on  being  queflioned 

their 
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^}v^  accent  betrays  them,  and  difcevers  them 
to  be  ftrangeiB^  they  are  immediately  carried 
before  a  mandariii:  they  are  even  often  de- 
tained witil  the  will  6f  the  governor  be 
known. 

Thh  precaution  is  founded  on  an  ancient 
maxim  of  the  Chinefe,*  not  to  admit  ftrangers 
among  them.  They  fuppofe  that  in  procefs  of 
time,  an  alteration  of  manners,  cuftoms,  and 
ceremonies  might  refult  from  fuch  an  inter- 
courfe,  and  give  birth  to  quarrels,  party  dit 
putes,  and  fedition,  and  at  length  overturn 
the  conftitution. 

We  have  already  faid,  that  murder  is  pu-* 
nlflied  with  death  in  China,  even  when  it  hap- 
pens in  confequence  of  a  fudden  quarrel ;  but 
rencounters  of  this  kind  are  feldom  attended 
with  a  fatal  iffue,  efpecially  among  the  lower 

f 

claffcs  of  people.  "When  two  champions  are 
defirous  of  coming  to  blows  to  revenge  an 
infult,  each  throws  afide  the  ftick,  or  whatever 
other  Weapon  he  may  have  in  his  hand,  and 
they  decide  the  quarrel  with  their  fifts  only  ; 
hut  they  oftener  ga  before  a  mandarin,  and 
beg  him  to  fettle  their  difpute.  The  magif- 
trate  hears  them  with  much  gravity,  and  after 
having  examined  into  the  merits  of  the  cafe, 

F  2  orders 
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orders  the  moft  culpable  to  receive  a  found 
baflinading,  and  fometimes  even  both. 

None  but  military  people  are  permitted  to 
wear  arms  in  public ;  and  this  privilege  is  ex- 
tended even  to  them  only  during  adlual  war: 
at  other  times  they  mud  appear  like  plain  ci- 
tizens, except  when  they  attend  a  review, 
mount  guard,  or  accompany  a  mandarin.  This 
has  been  at  all  times  a  prevailing  cuftem  among 
eaftern  nations,  and  ftill  fubfifts  among  the 
Turks.  Proftitutes  are  not  buffered  to  remain 
within  the  walls  of  any  city,  but  they  may  re- 
fide  in  the  fuburbs,  provided  they  do  not  keep 
a  houfe  of  their  own.  On  the  other  hand  fome 
individual  is  exprefsly  authorifed  to  afford  them 
lodging ;  he  muft  watch  over  and  obferve  their 
condud: ;  and  if  there  arifes  any  noife  or  quar- 
rel in  his  houfe,  he  alone  is  refponfible,  and 
puniihed  for  it. 

Every  city  of  China,  and  fometimes  even 
ap  ordinary  town,  enjoys  the  advantage  of  an 
eftablifhment  which  has  been  introduced  only 
of  late  years  into  Pariis.  It  is  an  office  called 
by  the  Chinefe  T'ong'-pou^  and  anfwers  to  our 
Mont  de  Piiti :  its  regulations  are  almoft  the 
fame,  and  money  may  be  immediately  bor- 
rowed there  upon  pledges.    No  preliminaries 

arc 
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are  neceflary,  the  tranfaftion  is  concealed  as 
an  inviolable  fccret,  and  the  borrower  may- 
remain  unknown.  If  he  choofes  to  tell  his 
name,  it  is  written  down ;  if  he  does  not,  no 
fiirther  queftions  are  afked  him.  Thofe  who 
beloji;^  to  this  office  are  contented  with  taking 
an  exa€t  defcription,  when  the  cafe  requires  it, 
of  the  figure  of  the  perfon,  that  they  may  be 
able  in  any.  eyent  to  give  an  account  to  the  po- 
lice.. They  even  carry  their  precaution  fo  far 
as  to  employ  people,  who  follow  and  watch 
the  borrower,  when  they  have  received  pledges 
from  him  which  appear  to  be  unfuitable  to 
his  rank,  or  of  greater  value  than  he  might  be 
fuppofed  able  to  purchafe;  but  unlefs  con- 
niyance  be  proved,  the  office  never  fuftains 
any  lofs. 

-The  ufual  intereft  of  money  in  China  is 
thirty  per  cent,  which  proves  that  coin  is  very 
fcarce  in  that  country.  At  this  rate  money 
may  be  borrowed  at  the  ^ang-pou.  Every 
pledge  is  marked  with  a  number  when  left  at 
the  office,  and  the  office  muft  be  anfwerable 
for  it ;  but  it  becomes  its  property  the  very 
day  even  after  the  term  mentioned  in  the  note 
of  agreement  ia  expired.  The  remaining  con- 
ditions have  fuch  a  perfed  refemblance  to  thofe 

F  3  of 
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of  our  Mont  dt  ^Piete^  that  it  wqul^  be  fupcr-^ 
fluous  to  mention  them  here. 

Ganging  and  every  diyerfion  that  fenck  to 
promote  or  encourage  idlenefs,  is  abfolutdiy 
forbidden. <o  young  people  j  the  whole  of  their 
time  almoft  is  employed  in  ftudy.  Such  a 
mode  of  education,  att^ded  with  great  re- 
ftraint,  would  no  doubt  s^ppeajr  highly  difr 
gulling  to  our  youth  in  Europe ;  but  in  a 
country  where  merit,  and  merit  alone  condu^& 
to  dignity  ?ind  honour,  and  where  ignorance 
is  neglei^ed  and  defpifed>  encouragement 
overcomes  difgv^ft,  and  no  application  is  eoo-* 
fleered  a$  ^  bardihip. 
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CHAP.     IX. 

6ENKRAL     POLICE. 

■ 

THE  fecurlty  of  travellers,  and  an  eaSy 
mode  of  conveyance  for  paflengers  and 
merchandife  of  every  kind,  are  obje6ls  to 
which  particular  attention  ieems  to  have  beeri 
paid  by  adminiftration  in  China*     The  man-r 
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ner  in  which  the  public   roads  are  manage4 
greatly  contributes  to  the  former. 

Thefe  road5   are  in  general  very   broad ; 
they  are  paved  in  all  the  fouthern  provinces^ 
and  in  fome  of  the  northern  j  but  when  that 
is  the  calc^  neither  horfes  nor  carriages  pafe 
along  them.     Valleys  have  been  filled  up,  aii4 
paflagcs  have  been    cut  through   rocks   and 
mountains^  in  order  to  make  commodious  high*- 
ways,  and  to  preferve  them  as  nearly  as  pof* 
fible  on  a  level.     They  are  generally  bordered 
with   very  lofty   trees,   and  fometimes  with 
walls  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height,  to  prevent 
travellers  from  entering  into  the  fields^   Open- 
ings are  left  in  them  at  certain  intervals,  whiclj 
give  a  paffage  into  crois  roads,  that  conduct 
to  different  villages.     On  all  the  great  roads 
covered  feats  are  eredfeed  at  proper  diftances, 
where  the  traveller  may  fhelter  himfelf  from 
the  inclemency  of  winter,  or   the   cxcefSve 
heats  of  fummer.     Temples  and  pagods  ^are 
alfo  frequently  to  be  met  with,  to  which  ad- 
mittance   is  always  granted  in  the  day-time, 
though  often'  refufed  in  the  night.    The  man- 
darins only  have  the  right  of  refting  in  them  as 
long  as  they  think  proper.     They  are  received 
with  every  mark  of  diftindion,  ferved  with 

F^  4  atten- 
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attention,  and  are  lodged  with  their  whole  re-» 
tinue. 

There  is  no  want  of  inns  on  the  principal 
highways,  and  even  on  the  crofs  roads.  The 
former  are  very  fpacious,  but  they  are  badly 
{applied  with  provifions ;  people  >are  even 
obliged  to  carry  beds,  with  them,  or  to  fleep 
on  a  plain  iriat.  Government  requires  of  thofe 
who  inhabit  them,  to  give  lodging  only  to 
whoever  afks  and  pays  for  it. 

Adminiftration  has  been  at  great  pains  to 
publifh  an  itinerary  of  the  whole  Chinefe  em- 
pire. This  book,  which  is  a  direftory  for  all 
travellers,  comprehends  every  road  and  canal 
from  the  city  of  Pe-king,  to  the  remoteft  ex- 
tremities of  China.  When  a  mandarin,  or 
any  other  officer,  makes  a  journey  by  order 
of  the  emperor,  he  is  lodged  and  attended  at 
the  fovereign's  expence. 

On  all  the  great  roads  of  this  vaft  empire 
towers  may  be  feen,  on  the  tops  of  which 
watch-boxes  are  conftrudted  for  the  conve- 
nience of  centinels,  and  flag-ftaiFs  raifed  in 
order  that  they  may  make  certain  fignals  in 
cafe  of  any  alarm.  Thefe  towers,  which  arq 
fquare,  and  generally  built  of  brick,  feldom 

^xcee(| 
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exceed  twelve  feet  in  height. '^'^  They  how- 
ever have  battlements  when  they  are  built  upon 
any  of  the  roads  which  conduct  to  court,  and 
they  are  alfo  provided  with  very  large  bells  of 
caft  iron* 

The  law  requires  that  thefe  towers  fhould 
be  ereSed  at  the  diftance  of  five  lys  from  one 
another  :  there  muft  be  alfo  alternately  a  large 
and  a  fmall,  and  the  latter  muft  be  defended 
by  a  ftrong  guard-houfe.  Five  Jys  are  equal 
to  half  a  Frtnch  league ;  we  may  therefore 
cafily  perceive  that  the  roads  in  China  arc 
well  guarded,  and  that  robbers  cannot  long 
commit  their  depredations  with  impunity. 

Poft-oflSces  have  been  eftablifhed  in  China, 
but  they  are  not  public:  the  couriers  of  the 

•  Thefe  towers  are  nlcntioned  by  Mr»  Bell.    *  Upon 

*  the  road  from  Siang-fiuy  a  populous  city,*  fays  this  tra- 
veller, *  we  met  with  many  turrets  called  poft-houfes, 
^  eredcd  at  certain  diftances  one  from  another,  with  a  flag- 
^  ftaii^  on  which  is  Jioifted  the  imperial  pendant.     Thefe 

*  places  are  guarded  by  foldiers,  who  run  from  one  poft  to 

*  another  with  great  fpcpd,  carrying  letters  which  concern 

*  the  emperor.    The  turrets  are  in  fight  of  one  another, 

*  and  by  fignals  they  can  convey  intelligence  of  any  re- 
^  markable  event.  By  thefe  means  the  court  is  informed 
f  in  the  fpeedieft  manner  of  whatever  difturbance  may 
'  happen  in  the  moft  remote  part  of  the  empire/ 

empire 
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empire,  and  officers  charged  with  difpatcbes 
from  court  alone,  have  a  right  to  life  them. 
The  latter  are  always  attended  by  a  guard. 

The  advantage  of  a  regular  poft  cxcepted^con- 
veyance  of  every  kind  is  veryeafy  in  Chinaj^and 
travellers  find  no  great  difficulty  in  getting  their 
baggage  tranfported  from  one  place  to  another. 
In  every  city  there  are  great  numbers  of  por- 
ters aflbciated  under  a  common  chief,  who  re- 
gulates alhheir  engagements,  and  fixes  the  price 
of  their  labour;  he  receives  their  hire,  and  is  ye- 
fponfible  for  every  thing  they  carry.  Whea 
porters  are  wanted,  he  furniflies  as  many  as 
may  be  neceffary,  and  gives  the  fame  number 
of  tickets  to  the  traveller,  who  returns  one  to 
each  porter,  when  they  have  conveyed  their 
loads  to  the  appointed  place.  Thefe  tickets 
they  carry  back  to  their  chief,  who  imme- 
diately pays  them  from  the  money  he  received 
in  advance^ 

This  eftablifhment  is  direfted  by  the  ge- 
neral poHce  of  the  empire*  On  all  the  great 
roads  the  traveller  finds  in  every  city,  from 
which  he  is  about  to  depart,  feveral  offices  of 
this  kind,  that  have  a  fettled  correfpondence 
with  the  next  through  which  he  intends  to 
piirfue  his  route.     Before  his  departure,  he 

carries 


asm^  to^  pp€.  pf  ^befq .  rpfl^c^s  a  lift,  of  ftidi 
tlungs  jis  l^e  ^  d^roMS^  fif  getting  tranfporte^t 
which  is  imipcdiat^lx  ii^fi^e4.  In  9k  book;  ]  aix} 
if  he  has  occafion  for  txyo,  thisee  Qc  four  hua« 
dred  porters.  .^?e  may  ioupt^at^y  find  them. 
Every  thing  is  weiigh^  Ijefor?  the  eyes  of  tbeior 
chicfj^  an4  theii:  hire  if  fiverp^iice  per  hua^ 
dred  weight  fpi?  on^  day  s  carriage.  An  exa<^ 
regifter  cJf  every  thing  is  kept  in  the  ofiice« 
The  travell-er  pays  the  njoney  in  advance^  after 
which  he  has  no  farther  occafion  to  give  hinx-- 
felf  any  trouble  j  on  his  arrival  at  the  other 
city  he  finds  his  baggage  at  the  correlpcmding 
office,  where  it  is  delivered  to  him  with  the 
moft  fcrupulous  fidelity. 

It  is  the  police  "alfo  which  regulates  the  cuC- 
tom-houfes ;  becauie  in  this  einpire  every  thing 
is  managed  on  the  emperor's  account  The 
officers  belonging  to  thefe  cuftom-houfes  are 
perhaps  the  civikft  in  the  whole  vrorld :  they 
have  no  concern  with  any  clafa  of  people  but 
morcbants^  whom  they  take  care  not  to  diftreia 
fay  rigoroua  exactions.  Travellers  are  qot  ftopft 
here  as  in  other  countries^  until  their  baggage  i 

be  examiaedy  although  the  officers  are  autho-^ 
rifed  to  do  fo  j  >  nor  is  the  fmalleft  fee  required 

£:om  them. 
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Duties  are  paid,  either  by  the  piece,  ot^rhf 
the  load :  in  the  former  cafe,  credit  is  given 
to  the  merchant's  book^  and  no  further  in- 
quiry IS  made. 

The  viceroy  of  every  province  appoints  a 
mandarin,  in  whom  he  can  repofe  confidence^ 
to  infpeft  thp  cuftom-houies  of  the  whole 
dillri£t.  Thofe  of  the  port  of  Canton,  and 
of  the  ports  of  Fo-kien,  are  each  managed  by 
a  diilin£t  mandarin.  The  mandarins  alfo  have 
the  care  of  the  poft-offices. 


CHAP.    X. 


FINANCES. 


THE  firft  idea  of  the  work,  entitled,  La 
Dixme  Rcyale^  or  Rcyal  lythe^  which 
is  attributed  to  the  Marihal  de  Vauban,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  taken  from  a  pra<9ice  which 
has  long  prevailed  in  China.  The  greater  part 
of  the  taxes  in  that  country  are  paid  in  com- 
modities. Thofe  who  breed  filk-worms  pay 
their  taxes  in  filk,  the  hufbandmen  in  grain, 
and  the  gardeners  in  fruits,   &c.    This  me-* 

thod 
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fliod  is-  fimple  and  convenient,  it  lays  no  in- 
dividual under  the  difagreeable  neceflity  of  ex- 
changing, perhaps  with  difficulty  and  at  a  dis- 
advantage, the  produ£tions  of  his  farm  or  in- 
dulliy,  for  an  arbitrary  fum  of  money,  in 
order  that  he  may  carry  part  of  it  to  the  im- 
perial treafure.  Such  an  exchange  is  always 
burdenfome  to  thofe  who  pay  taxes ;  but  this 
inconvenience  the  Chinefe  government  endea- 
vours to  prevent. 

The  indulgence  granted  to  the  fubjedt  by 
this  mode  of  impofmg  taxes  is  nowife  detri- 
mental to  the  fov^reign*  In  every  province 
there  are  numhers  of  people  in  the  fervice  of 
government,  either  mandarins,  officers,  fol- 
diers,  or  penfioners  of  different  kinds.  Theie 
are  furniihed  with  every  necelTary  both  for 
food  and  clothing,  fo  that  the  commodities 
coIleiSed  as  taxes,  are  almofl  all  confumed  in 
thofe  provinces  in  which  they  are  levied.  If 
any  thing  remsuns,  it  is  fold  for  the  behoof 
of  the  emperor,  and  the  amount  is  depofited 
in  the  imperial  treafure. 

The  taxes  paid  in   money,  for  fuch   arc 
necefiary  in  every  government,  arife  princi- 
pally from  the  cufloms  and  from  the  fale  of 
lalt,  which  belongs  entirely  to  the  emperor; 
6  from 


from  the  duties  paid  by  vcflHs  on  entering  ixvf 
of  the  ports,  ^nd  from  otfher  impofts  on  va- 
rious branches  of  maniifadlure.  Thefe  ex- 
cepted, the  trader  ftarcely  contributes  any  thing 
towards  the  ekigencies  6f  the  ftate,  and  the 
mechanic  nothing  at  all.  The  weight  of  the 
permanent  and  perfonal  taxes  fafls  entirely  on 
the  hufbandman. 

This  burden  is  regulated  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  his  lands,  and  to  their  fertility. 
The  greateft  precautions  have  been  taken  that 
he  may  not  be  chrercharged  in  the  impofing^ 
nor  harafled  in  the  levying  of  the  taxes.  It 
is  no  diiEcult  ttiattet  to  affefs  the  fubjcdt  equally 
in  Chliia.  The  regiftering  of  lands,  fo  often,  and 

A  _ 

to  no  pUrpofe,  projedted  in  France,  has  been 
long  pradlifed  in  this  empire,  notwithftanding 
,its  prodigious  exteiit. 

Exclufive  of  ad minift ration,  the  tribunal  of 
finances  prefides  over  the  levying  and  impofing 
of  the  taxes.  This  levying  is  fimplified  as 
much  as  it  poffibly  can  be.  The  duties  levied 
from  towns  and  villages  are  carried  to  cities  odf 
the  third  clafs ;  thence  they  are  conduced  to 
thofe  of  the  fecond,  and  thence  again  to  thofe 
of  the  firft,  from  which  they  are  conveyed  to 
the  capital. 

I  Beildes 
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BeCdes  the  confmnption  in  each  difbriA  for 
difcharging  the  ordinary  expencee  of  govem-- 
mcnt,  fomething  is  left  by  way  of  referVe  to 
anfwer  accidental  demands,  and  to  be  ready 
m  cafes  of  rieceflity.  '  This  futo  becomes  gra^ 
dually  lefs  from  the  capital  to  cities  of  the  firft, 
^fecond,  and  third  clafs.  A  prdp^r  flatement 
of  what  is  paid  in  the  provinces,  of  what  is 
referved  in  the  difierent  cities,  or  contained  in 
the  principal  treafuries  of  the  empire,  is.fub- 
mitted  to  the  examination  of  the  grand  tii- 
bunal  of  finances.  This  tribunal  revifes  the 
whole,  and  keep^  an  exad  account  of  what 
18  confumed,  and  tf  whatever  furplus  may  be 
left. 

Tte  empetor's  revenue  amounts  to  more 
than  a  thoufand  millions  French  money** 
He  might  eafily  increafe  it  by  new  impofi- 
tions,  but  he  feldorn  exercifes  this  privilege. 
He  coniiders  it  to  be  the  principal  glory  of 
a  prince,  and  in  this  he  is  fupported  by  reafon 
and  humanity,  to  be  fparing  of  the'  property  of 
his  fiibje^S)  and  to  provide  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  fbite,  if  poffible,  without  having  re- 
courfe  to  fo  diiagreeable  an  expedient. 

*  A  thouiand  miltiont  French  money  are  above  forty* 
•M  fl^oni  fterling. 

The 
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The  annual  expences  of  government  are  im- 
menfe;  but  he  is  the  fole  objedt  of  them,  and 
can  diredl  them  as  he  thinks  proper :  every 
thing,  in  fhort,  depends  upon  him.    Thele  ex- 
pences,  however,  are  regulated  and  combined 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  are  never  aug- 
mented but  in  cafes  of  the  utmoft  neceflity. 
It  even  happens,  very  often,  that  adminiftra- 
tion  makes  great  favings  every  year.     When 
this  is  the  cafe,   the  furplus  ferves  to  in- 
creafe  the  general  treafure    of   the  empire, 
•  ^hich  prevents  the  impofition  of  new  taxes 
when  war  becomes  unavoidable,  or  when  un- 
forefeen  calamities  defolate  the  empire. 

A  time  was  when  China  knew  no  other 
money  than  that  formed  of  fhells.  The  money 
at  prefent  confifls  only  of  two  kinds ;  one  of 
filver,  the  other  of  copper.  The  latter  is  of  a 
round  figure,  and  about  nine  tenths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  We  muft  here  obferve,  that  the 
Chinefe  inch  contains  only  ten  parts,  and  that, 
neverthelefs,  the  Chinefe  foot,  compofed  only 
of  ten  inches,  is  longer,  by  an  hundredth  part, 
than  ours.  This  piece  of  money  has  a  fmall 
fquare  hole  in  the  middle,  and  is  infcribed  with 
two  Chinefe  words  on  the  one  fide,  and  with 
two  Tartar  words  on  the  other* 

With 
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With  regard  to  filver  pieces,  they  have  no* 
proper  figure :  their  value  is  regulated  by  their 
weight  only*.  The  Chinefe  call  their  lilver 
into  large  and  fmall  plates,  merely  for  the  fake 
of  commerce  ;  and  they  have  it  always  in  their 
power  to  make  it  pafs  for  its  intrinfic  value. 

People  have  no  right  even  to  oppofe  the 
numerical  value  of  a  certain  number  of  copper 
pieces  to  one  piece  of  (ilver,  in  cafes  of  change. 
An  ounce  of  filver,  of  the  ftandard  of  the  em- 
pire, is  fometimes  equivalent  to  a  thoufand 
pieces  of  copper-coin,  and  fometimes  only  to 
eight  hundred.  It  is  the  intrinfic  value,  of  the 
different  metals  that  folves  the  difficulty. 

It  is  no  lefs  true,  that  the  copper-money  of 
the  Chinefe  has,  as  far  as  is  poffible,  a  value 
equal  to  what  it  reprefents ;  it  may  be  fold  often 
for  more,  as  copper,  than  it  would  pafa  for  in 
commerce.  The  emperor  would  lofe  mi^ch  by' 
this  coinage,  were  he  not  fole  proprietor  of  all 

*  For  want  of  fmall  coin,  a  Chinefe  carries  always 
about  him,  befldes  his  fcales  and  weights,  a  pair  of  fciiTars, 
with  which  he  cuts  the  filver-money  in  pieces,  and  either 
gives  or  receives  fuch  pieces  on  buyi^^g  goods*  When  a 
Chinefe  wants  to  cut  a  piece  of  filver,  he  put$  it  between 
his  fciflars,  and  knocks  them  again^  a  ftone  till  the  piQce$ 
drop  oiF. 

Vol.  II.  G  the 
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tlie  copper-*nunQS  contained  in  China ;  but  this 
exclufive  property  occaiions  a  more  certain  and 
conftant  circulation  of  the  coin. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  fecrets  of  the 
Ghinefe  government  reipciding  coin*  It  is  ex- 
prefely  forbidden  to  ufc  copper-money  in  any 
manufad;ure  in  which  it  might  be  employed 
«s  plain  copper ;  it  is  alfo  forbidden  to  be  fold 
for  the  purpofe  of  melting ;  but^  if  the  price.of 
copper  has  not  £adlen,  the  infradion  of  this  law 
is  not  prolecuted  to  the  utmoft  rigour.  If^ 
on  the  contrary,  the  value  of  unwrought  cop- 
per exceeds  that  of  copper  i|i  ccna,  a  quantity 
> 

is  iflued  from  the  treafuiy  fufficlent  to  reftbre 
die  equUibrium.  '  The  policy  of  government/ 
fay  the  authors  of  the  New  Memoirs  concemiag 
China^  ^  is,  never  to  fufier  the  value  of  ccqpper 
^  to  fall  fo  low  that  profit  might  be  made  by 
^•counterfeiting  the  current  coin,  or  to  rife  io 
^  high  that  workmen  might  gain  by  melting  it 
*  and  employing  it  in  manufadures/ 

This  precaution  is  founded  on  found  policy, 
And  can  never  want  efFedl.  Another  attention 
ofgovernment  is,  to  facilitate  and  render  ne- 
ceiTary  a  perpetual  circulation  of  all  the  coia 
and  filver  in  the  empire.  The  means  of  ef{e<^- 
ing  this  confift  in  preferving  an  equilibrium 

hetwjeea 
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between  the  proportional  value  of  each ;  that 
is  to  fay,  that  their  intrinlic  value  may  be  fp 
regulated,  that  the  poffeflbr  of  filver  may  not 
be  afraid  to  exchange  it  for  copper,  nor  the 
jf^oiTeflbr  of  copper,  to  exchange  it  for  filver, 
which  muft  always  happen  when  the  circu*^ 
lation  of  both  is  equal.  The  method  purfued 
by  government  to  preferve  this  equilibrium  is 
as  follows. — ^If  it  be  the  filver  which  has  be- 
come fcarce,  they  toake  all  their  payments^  for 
fome  time,  in  filver ;  but  if  it  be  copper,  they 
pay  with  copper  only. 

The  Chinefe  government  does  not  think  that 
gold  or  filver  money  can  ever  add  to  the  rich- 
nefs  of  a  ftate.  China  contains  many  mines  of. 
gold  and  filver,  and  even  of  precious  ftones  ; 
but  they  are  not  permitted  to  be  opened.  Thofe 
of  iron,  copper,  tin  and  lead  only  are  forked : 
their  produ&ions  are  judged  neceifary,  or  at 

leaft  ufeful. 

The  commerce  of  China  is  under  the  in- 
fpe£Hon  of  the  Tribunal  of  Finances,  as  ours 
is  under  that  of  certain  minifters  appointed  to 
condu&  this  part  of  government,  which  is  fo 
intimately  conneded  with  the  reft.  But,  with 
refpeft  to  commerce,  the  Chinefe  entertain  an 
opinion  quite  oppofite  to  that  of  every  nation 

G  2  in 
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in  Europe.    Commerce,  according  to  them^  U 
ufeful  only  fo  far  as  it  eafes  them  of  their  fu- 
perfluities,  and  procures  them  neceflaries :  o' 
this  account,  they  confider  that  even  which 
they  carry  on  at  Canton,  as  prejudicial  to  the 
interefts  of  the  empire,    ^hey  take  from  uSj  fay 
they,  ourfiksy  teas^  and  our  porcelain :  the  price  of 
thefe  articles  is  raifed  through  all  the  provinces ; 
fuch  a  trade^  iberefore^  cannot  be  beneficial.    72>e 
money  brought  us  by  Europeans^  and  the  high^ 
priced  bawbles  'which  accompany  it ^are  merefuper-^ 
Jiuities  to  fuch  aflate  as  ours.   IV^  have  no  occafion 
for  more  bullion  than  what  may  be  necejfary  to  an-^ 
Jwer  the  exigencies  of  government ^  and  to  f apply 
the  relative  wants  of  individuals. 

It  was  faid  by  Kouan-tfe^  two  thoufand  years 
ago,  that — ^  The  money  introduced  by  com- 

*  merce  does  not  enrich  a  kingdom  in  any 
*.  other  refpea  than  as  it  is  introduced  by  com- 

*  merce.  ,No  commerce  can  be  advantageous 

*  long,  but  that  which  confifts  in  a  mutual  ex- 

*  change  of  things  neceflary  or  ufeful.    That 

*  trade  (whether  carried  oa  by  barter,  or  money) 

*  which   has  for  its  object  the  importing  of 
'  articles  that  tend  to  the  gratification  of  pride, 

*  luxury  or  curiofity,  always  fuppofes  the  exift- 
'  enee  of  luxury :  but  luxury,  which  is  an  abun- 

.    .  *  dance 
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dance  of  fuperfluitifes  among  certain  claffes  of 
people,  fuppofes  the  want  of  neceflaries  among 
a  great  many  others.  The  more  horfes  the  rich 
put  to  their  carriages^  the  greater  will  he  the 
number  of  thofe  who  go  on  foot ;  the  larger  and 
more  magnificent  their  houfes  are^  fo  much  the 
more  confined  and  wretched  muji  thofe  of  the  poor 
be ;  and  the  more  their  tables  are  covered  with  4 
variety  of  difbes^  the  more  mufi  the  number  of  thofe 
increafe  who  are  reduced  to  the  necejjity  of  feed* 
ing  upon  plain  rice.  Men  united  by  fociety 
in  a  large  and  populous  kingdom,  can  employ 
their  induftry,  talents,  oeconomy  and  wifdonx 
to  no  better  purpofe^  than  to  provide  necef^* 
faries  for  all,  and  to  procure  convenience  to 
fome." — We  are  almoft  tempted  to  believe, 

that  the  author  of  the  Social  Contract  had  read 

Kouan^tfe^ 

The  only  commerce  which  the  Chinefe  con-p 

fider  as  of  any  advantage,  is  that  which  they 

keep  up  withTartary  and  Ruffia*.  It  furnifhes 

them» 

♦  The  difputes  between  the  Ruffians  and  Chinefe,  con- 
cerning the  limits  of  their  refpeftiye  empires,  feem  to  have 
firft  paved  the  way  for  that  commercial  intercourfe  which 
has  fubfifted  between  them  fince  the  peace  concluded  in 
1689.  This  treaty  was  figned  on  the- 27th  of  Auguft  of 
the  above  year,  under  fhe  reign  of  Ivan  and  Peter  Alexio- 

G  3  vitz. 
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them,  by  barter,  with  thofe'  Airs  which  arc  fd 

neceflarj  and  fo  much  ufed  in  all  the  northern 

pro- 

Titz.   The  chief  of  the  etnbally  on  the  part  of  Ruffia  was 
flcioyin^  govenKM*  of  Siberia.    Two  Jefuits,  Pereira  an4 
Gerbillon  (the  fomier  a  natire  of  Portugal,  tl^e  Utter  of 
France),  were  deputed  b^  die  emperor  of  China ;  and  tha 
conferences  were  held  in  Latin,  with  a  German  in  the 
Ruffian  ambaflador's  train,  who  was  acquainted  with  that 
language.  By  this  treaty,  the  Ruffians  loft  a  large  territory, 
befides  the  navigation  of  the  river  Amoor,  called  by  the 
Mantchew  Tartar^  Saghidien-oula  \  but,  in  return,  they 
obtained,  what  they  had  long  dcAred,  a  regular  and  per-- 
manent  trade  with  the  Chinefe.  The  firft  intercourfe  be- 
tween Ruffia  and  China  commenced  in  the  beginning  of 
the  feventeenth  century,  at  which  period  a  fmall  quantity 
of  Chioeie  merchandise  was  procured  by  feme  Ruffian 
merchants  from  the  Kalmuck  Tartars.    The  rapid  and 
profitable  fale  of  thefe  commodities  encouraged  certain 
wa)rvodes  of  Siberia  to  attempt  a  dired  and  open  commu- 
nication with  China.    For  this  purpofe,  ferera!  perlbna 
were  at  difierent  times  deputed  to  IV*king ;  and,  though 
they  &iled  of  obtaining  the  grant  of  a  regular  commerceL 
their  attempts  were,  however,  attended  with  fome  sni- 
portant  confequences.  The  general  good  reception  which 
the  agents  met  with,  tempted  the  Ruffian  merchants  to 
fend  occafional  traders  to  Pe-king.    By  theie  m^jana,  z, 
faint  conne^on  was  preferved  with  that  metropolis.  The 
Chinefe  learned  the  advantagessarifing  from  the  |<lui£aQ 
trade,  and  were  foon  prepared  for  its  fubfequent  eftablilh- 
ment.    This  commerce,  carried  on  by  intervals,  was  en- 
tirely  fufpendcd  by  the  hoftilities  on  the  river  Amoor  \  but, 

after 
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prcmnces.'  It  even  appears,  that  the  averfion 
of  the  Clnneie  to  trade  with  European  nations 

is 

irfter  the  treaty  of  1669  (in  \iriiich  both  fides  fwore  eternal 
peace>  and  prayed,  that  the  Lori^  the  Sovereign  efJlBThingSj 
might  pumft  tiejiy  hfafudien  deaths  whofimelifirft  think  ef 
rekindling  the  flamee  ef  war)j  the  Ruffians  engaged  with 
uncommon  alacrity  in  dieir  favourite  branch  of  traffic. 
The  advantages  arifing  from  it  were  foon  found  to  be  Co 
confiderable,  that  Peter  L  formed  a  defign  of  ftill  farAer 
enhrging  it.    For  this  purpofe,  in  1692,  he  difpaCchetf  to 
Pe-king  IJbrand  Ides^  a  natire  of  the  dutchy  of  HdAein,' 
luat  in  his  fervice,  who  requeued,  and  obtained,  that  the 
fiberty  of  trading  to  China,  wbich^  by  die  late  treaty,  had 
been  granted  to  individuals,  might  be  extended  to  caravans^ 
After  this  arrangement,  caravans  went  regularly  from 
Ruffia  to  Pevking^  where  a  caravan&ry  wars  allotted  (or 
dieir  recepdon  ;  and  ait  their  expenees,  diiring  their  con^ 
ttnuanee  in  that  metropolis^,  were  defrayed  by  the  en&peror 
dC  China.   The  right  of  fending  theie  caravans,  and  the 
profits  arifing  from  them,  belonged  to  the  crown  of  Rnffia. 
la  the  mean  time,  private  merchants  continued,  as  before, 
to  carry  on  a  feparate  trade  with  the  Chinefe,  not  only  at 
Pe-ktn^  but  alio  at  the  head  quarters  of  the  Moguls.  The 
camp  of  theie  roving  Tartars  was  generally  itationed  near 
the  conihience  of  the  Oihon  and  Toula,  between  the 
ftutfacm  frontiers  of  Siberia  and  the  Mogul  deiert.  A  kind 
of  annual  fair  was  held  at  this  fpot^  by  the  Ruffiat^  and 
Chinefe  merchants,  who  brought  their  refpedive  commo« 
dides'  fbr  fide.    This  rendezvous  ibon  became  a  fcene  of 
riot  and  coniufion ;  and  repeated  cottiplaints  of  the  drunken- 
|ie6  and  nijicondud  of  the  Ruffians  were  tranfinitted  to  the 

«      G  ^  emperor 
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is  greatly  kffened.  We  have  lately  read  in  the 
public  papers,  that  the  reigning  emperor  has 
eftablifhed  a  commercial  company  at  Canton. 

But, 

emperor  of  China.     Kan^-hi^  exafperated  by  thefe  com- 
plaints, and  by  the  frequent  reprefentations  of  his  fubjeds, 
threatened  to  expel  the  RuiSans  from  his'  dominions,  and 
to  prohibit  them  from  carrying  on  any  commerce,  either 
in  China,  or  in  the  country  of  the  Moguls.  This  circum- 
ftance  oocafioned  another  embafTy  to  Pe-king,  in  the  year 
1719.   Capt.  irmailof,  the  embaiTador  who  was  dq)uted  tq 
accommodate  matters,  fucceec^ed  in  his  negociation:  he 
adjufted  every  difficulty,  to  the  fadsfadion  of  both  parties  ^ 
and,  on  his  departure,  Laurence  Lange  was  pcfmitted  to 
remain. at  Peeking,  for  the  purpoie  of  fuperintending  the 
condud  of  the  Ruflians.  The  refidence  of  this  gentleman 
in  that  metropplis  was,  however,  but  ihort ;  for  he  was 
foon  after  compelled  by  the  Chinefe  to  return.    His  dif- 
miflian  was  owing  partly  to  a  fudden  caprice  of  that  fufpi- 
cious  people,  and  partly  to  a  mifunderftanding  between  the 
two  courts,  refpeding  fome  Mogul  tribes  who  bordered 
upon  Siberia.    Theie  tribes  had  thrown  themfelves  under 
the  protection  of  Ru/fia,  and  were  demanded  by  the  Chi- 
nefe*   Their  requeft  was  not  complied  with  \  and  this  re- 
fufal,  added  to  the  diforderly  condu^  of  the  Ruffians,  who 
again  began  to  indulge  themfelves  in  their  exceiles,  fq 
exafperated  the  Chinefe,  that  an  order  was  ilTued,  in  1722, 
fdr  their  expulfion  \  and  all  intercourfe  between  the  two^ 
nations  immediately  ceafed. 

AfFaiis  continued  in  this  ftate  till  i727,whenaDa]ma-  , 
tian,  in  the  fervice  of  Ruffia,  was  difpatched  to  Pe-king. 
Matters  were  again  accommodated,  by  a  new  treaty  ^  a  ca* 

rav^M;^ 
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But,  it  may  be  aiked — Will  this  itmovation 
prwe^  in  any  refpeSl^  beneficial  to  the  Chinefe  ?— - 

They 

rayan  was  allowed  to  go  to  Pe-king  every  three  years,  pro- 
vided it  confitted  of  no- more  than,  an  hundred  perfons;, 
and  thai)  during  their  ftay,  their  expences  jQiould  be  no 
longer  defrayed  by  the  emperor  of  China.  A  permiffion 
wa$  at  th^  fame  time  obtained  by  the  Ruffians,  for  building 
a  church  within  the  precin^ks  of  their  caravanfary ;  and» 
for  the  celebration  of  divine  fervice,  four  priefts  were  al- 
lowed to  refide  at  Peeking.  The  fame  favour  was  alfo  ex- 
tended to  (bme  Ruffian  fcholars,  for  the  purpofe  of  learning 
the  Chinefe  language,  in  order  to  qualify  themfelves  foe 
interpreters  between  the  two  nations. 

Tbi^  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  fpot  where  Kiatkm 
now  flands,  by  Count  Ragufmfki,  and  three  Chinefe  pleni- 
potentiaries, on  the  14th  of  June,  1728.  It  is  the  bails: 
upon  which  all  the  fubfequent  tranfadtions  between  Ruffia 
and  China  have  been  founded. 

Since  the  year  175 5)  no  caravans  have  been  fent  to  Pe- 
king. Their  iirft  difcontinuance  was  occalioned  by  a  mir« 
underftanding  between  the  two  courts  of  Peterfburgh  and 
Pc-kicg;  and,  though  a  reconciliation*  afterwards  took 
place,  they  have  never  fince  been  re-eftabli(hed. .  The  pre- 
sent emprefs  of  Ruffia,  fenfible  that  the  monopoly  of  the^ 
fur-trade  (which  was  entirely  confined  to  the  caravans  be- 
longipg  to  the  crown,  and  prohibited  to  individuals)  was 
prejudicial  to  commerce,  in  1762  wifely  gave  up,  in  fa« 
vour  of  her  fubjeds,  the  exclufive  privilege,  which  the 
crown  enjo}*^  of  fending  caravans  to  Pe-king )  and 
Kiatka,  a  place  near  the  Ruffian  frontiers,  is  now  the 
centre  of  the  commerce  between  the  iwo  nations. 

Thb 
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They  alone  can  refolye  diia^  quefticm.    I^eal 
ikhes  are  oot  neceilary  to  them,  under  their 

This  commerce  is  entirely  qi  trade  of  barter.  The 
Raffians  are  prohibited  to  export  their  own  cmn ;  and  they 
find  it  more  advantageous  to  take  goods  in  exchange,  than 
to  receive  bullion  af  the  Chinefe  ftandard.  The  principal 
commodities  idiich  Ruffia  exports  to  Chinay  are  fturs  of 
Afferent  kinds,  the  moft  valuable  of  which  are  thoTe  of 
iea-otters,  beavers,  foxes,  wolves,  martens,  fables  and 
ernrines.  The  greater  part  of  thefe  (kind  are  brought  lirom 
Siberia  and  the  newly^lifcovered  tflands  >  but,  as  tliey  can* 
not  farniih  a  fupply  equal  to  the  demiuid,  foreign  fiirs  are 
imported  to  Peterfburgh,  and  (hence  tranfporled  to  Kiatka. 
England  alone  furniflies  a  4arge  quantity  of  beaver*s  and 
other  ikins,  which  are  procured  from  her  American  fetder 
ments«  According  to  Mr.  Coxe,  die  number  of  Ikins  ew- 
'ported  to  Peteribur^  in  the  year  1777,  anounfed  to 
a7,3i6beaver,and  10^703 otter  fldns.  The  Ruffians  alfo  fend 
to  China  cloth  of  various  kinds,  hardware,  and  live  cattle, 
6ick  as  camels,  horfes,  &c.  The  commodities  procured  from 
China  are,  raw  and  manufii£)j|ired  fdk*  cotton,  porcelacn  of 
all  forts,  rhubarb,  muflc,  See.  The  government  of  Ruflb 
has  referved  to  itfelf  the  exclufive  privilege  of  purchafing 
rhubarb :  it  is  brought  to  Kiatka  by  fome  Bucharian  mer- 
chants, who  have  entered  into  a  contraA  to  fupply  Ae 
erown  with  it,  in  exchange  for  furs.  The  exporta^ 
(ioji  of  the  beft  rhubarb  is  prohibited  by  the  Chinefe, 
under  the  fevereft  penalties :  it  is,  however,  procured  in 
Efficient  quajotities,  fometimes  by  cbmdtefHnely  mixing  it 
with  inferior  roots,  and  fometimes  by  means  of  a  contra-* 
band  trade.  Great  part  of  Europe  is  fupplied  with  diis 
drug  by  Ruffia. 

3  prefent 
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pr^ent  form  of  gpyemment.  If  they  adopt  4 
new  fyftem,  time  will  be  required  to  eftabUfli 
it.  The  price  of  the  principal  neceffarics  of  life 
muft  be  greatly  eahaiiced ;  and  that  immenf^ 
number  of  people  by  whom  China  is  inhabited, 
muft  ftill  remain  a  loo^  time  poor.  Thie  per^ 
haps  may  appear  ^  paradox ;  but^  we  are  of 
opinion^  that  it  is  much  eafier  to  increafe  the 
population  of  a  i^ate  by  the  means  of  com** 
Qierce,  than  tp  introduce  commerce  into  a  coun-^ 
try  abounding  with  an  infinite  number  of  in- 
habitants. 

The  intcreft  of  money  upon  loan,  or  when 
paid  in  advance,  is  an  article  clofely  connected 
with  commerce,  and  perhaps  owes  its  origin 
to^  it«  This  ufage  feems  to  have  fubiifted  in 
China  only  about  two  thoufand  years.  It  has 
been  often  eftabtiihed,  and  as  often  abolifhed ; 
but  It  has  at  length  received  the  fandion  of 
law,  and  ftill  fubfifts.  The  rate  authorifed  by 
government  would  in  F^rance  be  accounted  the 
mo(|  crii^inal  ufury :  it  is  no  lefs  than  thirty 
pa  cent,  and  the  year  is  only  hmar.  A  tenth 
part  of  this  intereft  is  paid  monthly;  but, 
thou^  the  borrower,  or  debtor,  fhould  negledl 
to  pay  the  intereft  of  a  month,  or  year,  or  even 
that  ci  ieveral  years,  thb  omil£on  can  never 

become 
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become  capital.  A  law,  publifhed  four  hun-' 
dred  and  fifty  years  ago,  has  exprefsly  provided 
againft  this.    It  declares  as  follows  : 

*  Whoever  lends  money,  or  other  property, 

*  fhall  receive  only  three  Jen  *  per  month. 

*  However  much  the  debt  may  have  accumu- 

*  lated  by  months  or  years,  the  principal  and 

*  intereft  fhall  remain  always  the  fame.  Who- 
^  ever  infringes  this  law  fhall  be  condemned  to 

*  receive  forty  blows  of  a  paru-tjSe^  or  an  hun- 

*  dred,  if  he  praSifes  any  artifice  to  add  the  in- 

*  terefl  and  principal  together.'  Thefe  are  the 
exprefs  words  of  the  law.  The  following  ex- 
planation is  given  of  it,  which  we  have  copied, 
together  with  the  law  itfelf,  from  a  work  en-» 
titled  New  Memoirs  concerning  China : 

*  Whoever  fhall  be  conviiSed  before  a  man- 

*  darin,  of  not  having  paid  a  month's  interefl, 

*  fhall    receive   ten   blows ;   twenty  for  two 

*  months,  and  thirty  for  three ;  and  in  this 
'  manner  as  far  as  fixty ;  that  is  to  fay,  to  the 
^  fixth  month.     The  debtor  is  then  obliged  to 

*  pay  principal  and  interefl ;  but  thofe  who  oI>p 

*  tain  payment  by  ufmg  violence  and  force,  are 

*  condemned  to  receive  twenty-four  blows.* 

*  A /en  is  the  hundredth  part  of  the  thing  due.         , 

It 
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It  IS  di£Bcult  to  conjedlure,  and  ftill  more  fo  * 
to  difcover  the  motives  which  induced  the  le- 
giflatiire  to  authorife  fo  exorbitant  an  intereft* 
Several  Ghinefe  writers  have  exercifed  their  ia-* 
genuitj  upon  this  fubjed,  without  being  able  to 
throw  much  li^t  upon  it.  The  mofl  fatisfat- 
tory  and  rational  account  that  any  of  them  has 
given,  is,  that  the  great  interefi  of  money  pre* 
vents  thofe  who  are  rich  from  purchafmg  much 
land.  Territorial  pofleflions  would  tend  onljr ' 
to  embarrafs  and  impoverifh  them,  iince  their 
produce  would  be  much  inferior  to  that  of  their 
money.  It  is  true,  that,  in  China  the  patrimony 
of  a  family  is  feldom  divided.  It  never  happens 
there,  as  in  every  other  country,  that  wealth 
and  riches  are  engrofled  by  one  part  of  the  na- 
tion, while  the  other  poffefles  nothing* 


■•  ■». 
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FILIAL  PIETY. 


EVERY  civilized  nation  has  its  civil,  as 
well  as  criminal  laws.  By  the  firft,  the 
citizen  becomes  acquainted  with  his  own  rights, 
and  learas  to  refpeft  thofe  of  his  neighbour  j 

by 
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by  the  fecond,  he  is  informed  what  punifhment 
he  muft  exped,  if  he  infringes  the  former,  dil^ 
turbs  the  peace  of  fociety,  or  tranfgreflS^s  againft 
the  inviolable  laws  of  nature*  There  is  ftill  a 
third  kind  of  law,  which  derives  its  force  more 
from  cuftom  and  national  manners  than  from 
authority.  Filial  piety  is  fo  much  honoured 
and  refpefted  in  China,  that  no  inftance  is 
known  of  a  legiflator^s  having  been  under  the 
neceility  of  enforcing  it  by  enading  laws  in  its 
favour.  In  China,  it  is  not  confidered  as  a 
fimple  rule  of  decency,  or  duty  purely  natural; 
it  is  a  point  of  religion— and  a  point  df  religion 
that  is  obferved  with  the  greateft  ftri€tnefs  and 
attention. 

It  is,  at  the  fame  time,  one  of  the  main  fprings 
of  the  Chinefe  government ;  it  may  juftly  be 
called  the  principal  caufe  of  its  exiftence,  as 
the  amor  patriae  was  that  of  the  ancient  repub- 
lics: but  filial  piety  in  this  empire  is  under- 
ftood  in  a  more  exteniive  fenfe  than  it  gene- 
rally is  in  Europe.  Its  principal  objef):  here,  is, 
that  the  fubjeds  fhould  behave  to  their  fove- 
reign  as  children,  and  the  fovereign  proted  his 
fubjeds  as  the  common  father  of  the  nation. — 
The  ancients  called  him  even  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  empire  j  a  mode  of  expreffion  pe-» 

culiar 
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fo  tlie  orientals^  but  an  ^^xprejQion  full  of 
energy* 

Filial  piety  regulates  in  China  the  duties  of 
fathers^  as  well  as  of  children,  and  thole^  too, 
of  the  emperor,  coniidered  as  the  father  or  pa- 
triarch of  alL  The  authority  with  which  he  is 
invefted  correfponds  to  this  title ;  and  no  at- 
tempt has  ever  yet  been  made  to  difpute  it. 
There  have  been,  it  is  true,  fome  bad  emperors 
in  the  courfe  of  four  thoufand  years ;  and  there 
have  been  alfo  fome  inftances  of  rebellion ;  but 
thele  have^been  always  viewed  in  the  fame 
light  as  thofe  momentary  phenomena  which 
appear  contrary  to  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  na- 
ture. Such  phenomena  pafs ;  good  order  is  re- 
eftahliflied,  and  the  fyflem  of  the  world  re- 
mains flill  the  fame  as  before. 

Filial  reverence  (recommended  by  the  moft 
ancient  philofbphers  of  the  empire,  and  fome* 
times  forgotten)  was  reftored  to  its  former  vi- 
gour by  the  leflbns  of  the  celebrated  Confucius^ 
'or  Cotirfoi^tfity  whofe  writings  are  entirely  con-^ 
fined  to  morality,  and  who  is  confidered  as  the 
le^ilator  of  China*  although  there  have  beea 
a  great  many  others.  The  ideas  of  that  cele- 
brated  philofopher  refpeding  filial  piety,  which 

he 
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« 

he  calls  the  bads  of  all  other  virtues,  are  ad 
follow : 

To  filial  piety  he  attributes  all  the  virtuous 
a&ions  of  the  ancient  emperors  whofe  reigns 
were  fo  mild,  peaceful  and  fiourifhing.     He 
fays,  that,  if  the  emperor  and  princes  give  to 
the  people  an  example  of  their  obedience  and 
refpediful  fubmiflion  to  their  parents,  no  per* 
fon  will  dare  to  behave  with  contempt,  or 
fliew  averfion  to  thofe  to  whom  he  owes  his 
cxiftence ;  that,  ftep  by  ftep,  fubordination  will 
be  eftablifhed  in  the  empire;  and  that  this 
fubordination  will  produce-  tranquillity :  for, 
when  concord  reigns  in  every  family,  all  the 
fubjedl^  of  the  prince  will  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote the  internal  peace  of  the  empire.  Let  the 
emperor  give  an  example  of  filial  refpeft  ;  he 
will  be  imitated  by  his  courtiers;  the  mandarins 
will  be  regulated  by  thefe,  and  the  people  by 
the  mandarins.     Of  all  the  works  of  nature, 
nothing  is  nobler  than  man ;  the  beft  adtion  a 
man,  therefore,  can  do,  is  to  honour  thofe  who 
produced  him :  but  a  father  is,  in  refped:  of  his 
fon,  what  heaven  is,  in  refpeS  of  its  creatures : 
a  fon  is,  confequently,  to  his  father,  what  a 
fiibjeft  is  to  his  fovereign. 

The 
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^tht  U-Jd  (this  is  the  fourth  of  the  claflical 
books  of  the  Chinefe  called  the  King)  is  alfo  k 
kind  of  code  refpeding  filial  piety.  We  call  it 
a  code,  becaufe  the  precepts  delivered  in  that 
book  have  acquired  the  force  of  laws.  Wfe 
jhall  here  feled  fome  paflages  from  it. 

^  A  fon,  impreifed  with  a  due  fenfe  of  filial 
^  piety,  liftens  to  his  parents  when  they  addreft 
^  him :  he  fees  them,  without  being  in  their 

*  prefence* 

<  A  fon  pofrefTes  no  property  of  his  own 

*  during  the  life  of  his  parents :  he  cannot  even 

*  expofe  his  life  to  fave  that  of  a  friend/— 
This  precept  would  ill  agree  with  our  man^ 
ners ;  and,  on  that  account,  we  are  undoubt- 
edly  no  lofers. 

*  An  ingenuous  youth  equally  avoids  what- 
^  ever  may  conceal,  or  expofe  his  talents,  be-* 
^  caufe  liis  reputation  is  not  his  own :  it  be- 
^  longs  to  his  parents. 

*  A  fon  ought  not  to  fit  any  where  on  the 

*  fame  mat  with  his  father. 

*  When  a  father  or  mother  meets  with  any 
^  caufe  of  difcontentment  or  forrow,  a  fon 

*  neither  pays  nor  receives  vifits.  Is  either  of 
^  them  fick — his  concern  appears  in  the  negli- 
^  gence  of  his  drefs,  the  iadnefs  of  his  looks. 

Vol.  !!•  H  ^  and 
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and  by  hts  cmbarraflkieDC  in  (peaking;  he 
touches  no  mufical  inftnunent,  imd  avcidfl, 
above  all  things,  being  in  a  pafiioo. 

^  A  foQ  who  re(|)edb  the  Li  (that  is  to  £17, 
the  Rule  of  Filial  Refped),  takes  care  that  hb 
father  and  mother  be  kept  warm  in  winter^ 
and  cool  in  fummer ;  evening  and  morning, 
he  viiits  their  chamber^  to  be  fully  afiured, 
that  they  are  in  want  of  nothing. 

^  An  ingenuous  youth  never  goes  abroad 
without  acquainting  his  father^  nor  ever  enters 
without  going  to  falute  him. 

^  He  never  fpeaks  of  infirmities  or  old  age 
in  the  prefence  of  the  authors  of  his  exiftence* 

^  A  fon  no  where  fits  upon  tJie  iame  mat 
with  his  father ;  in  his  paternal  home^  he 
never  occupies  the  middle  apartment,  and 
never  goes  out  by  the  middle  of  the  door. 

^  A  fon  ihould.quit  ev^ery  engagement,  and 
without  the  leaft  delay,  to  obey  the  voice  of 
his  father,  when  be  calls« 

^  A  fon  who  has  loft  his  father  and  mother, 
ever  after  renounces  brilliancy  of  drefs,  and 
abftains  from  wearing  gaudy  colours*  His 
mourning  \%  long  and  rigid :  part  of  it  Con-* 
fifts  in  fading.  During  diat  interval,  he  can« 
not  eat  fieih,  except  he  hagtpeos  to  be  iick, 

*This 
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fhls  Is  aifo  the  only  circumftance  which  per- 
mits him  to  drink  wine. 

«  A  well-<!(ifpofed  youth  tiever  vifits  the! 
friend  of  his  father  but  when  he  is  invited ; 
he  does  not  retire  till  he  obtains  his  permif-* 
fion,  and  fpeaks  only  when  he  is  fpoken  to.' 

When  he  walks  in  company  with  his  elders^ 

he  never  turns  afide  to  fpeak  to  anoth^n-^ 

Honour,  as  your  father  and  mother/  fays 

he  Ll-kij  *  him  whofe  age  is^  double  of  your 

own ;  and  as  your  eldeft  brother,  him  whofe 

years  exceed  yours  by  ten/ 

*  A  fon  who  has  attained  to  the  age  of  fifty, 
18  not  obliged  to  carry  the  abftinence  pre» 
fcribed  by  the  rules  of  mourning,  to  fuch  ri- 
gour, as  to  luffer  himfelf  to  become  emaciated  j 
greater  indulgence  fhall  be  ftill  granted  him^ 
if  he  has  reached  fixty ;  at  the  age  of  feventy, 
mourning  is  confined  to  the  colour  of  his 
clothes*' 

^  When  any  of  the  literati  is  defifous  of 
quitting  his  country,  you  muft  endeavour  to 
difluade  him  from  his  refolution,  and  fay  to 
Yjdvor^Whatl  will  you  abandon  the  tombs  of 
your  anciftors  f 

*  If  any  one  builds  a  palace,  let  Kim  firft  con- 
*  ftru^  the  hall  of  his  anceftors.  The  vafes  ne- 

H  a  *  ccffary 
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*  ceflary  for  the  performing  of  funeral  cere- 
^  monies  muft  be  purchafed  before  all  others*. 
f  Thefe  muft  never  be  fold,  nor  muft  thofc 

*  trees  be  cut  down  which  grow  round  places 
f  of  fepulture,  however  needy  the  owner  may 
^be.' 

But,  let  us  return  to  the  duties  of  a  fon'  to- 
wards his  father  and  mother  in  their  life-time. 
^  A  Ton  muft  honour  his  parents,  without  any 

*  regard  to  their  bad  qualities ;  he  muft  gare- 
^  fully  hide  their  faults,  and  conceal,  even  from 

*  them,  whatever  knowledge  he  has  of  their 

*  defedls :  he  may,  however,  if  he  judges  it  ne- 
5  ceflary,  remonftrate  ,with  them  upon  their 
^  conduct ;  and  this  he  is  authorifed  to  do  three 

*  times.    Are  his  admonitions   neglefted — ^hef 

*  vents  his  grief  in  lighs ;  but  he  remains  filent, 

*  and  continues  to  ferve  them  with  the  fame 
^  refpedl  and  afiedion  as  before. 

^  When  a  fon  accompanies  his  father,  he 

*  muft  only  follow  him,  and  keep  at  the  diftance 

*  of  a  pace  behind,    A  younger  fon  muft  pay 

*  the  fame  refpedful  deference  to  one  who  is 

*  older. 

^  A  fon  muft  never  quarrel  with  his  father, 
>  or  an  old  friend. 
^  If  a  fon  makes  any  attempt  againft  the  life 

^  of 
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*  of  his  father  or  modier,  every  officer  and  do- 
^  meillc  belonging  to  the  family  is  authorifcd 

*  to  kill  the  parricide.   The  houfe  fhall  be  de- 

*  moliihed,  and  rafed  from  the  foundation ; 

*  and  the  place  on  which  it  flood   fliall  be 

*  changed  into  a  common  fewer/ 

This  law,  publifhed  by  T'ing-kong^  king  of 
TchoUy  feems  to  have  been  adopted  throughout 
the  whole  empire ;  but  feldom  does  there  occur 
any  neceffity  of  putting  it  in  execution.  7/V^- 
iong  impofed  upon  himfelf  a  kind  of  penance, 
for  not  having  prevented  a  crime  of  this  na- 
ture ;  or  rather,  to  expiate  the  difgrace  whicli 
it  caft  upon  his  reign :  he  condemned  himfelf 
to  abflain  from  wine  during  a  whole  month. 

^  A  fon  who  wears  mourning  for  his  father 

*  or    mother    (mourning    which   lafts    three 

*  years)  is  exempted  from  all  public  fervicc. 

*  The  only  fon  of  a  father  who  has  reached  the 

*  age  of  four-fcore,  enjoys  the  fame  privilege ; 

*  the  whole  family  of  him  who  has  reached 
^  ninety ;  and,  laftly,  the  fons  of  all  thofe  who 
^  are  obliged  to  attend  upon  the  ficL' 

When  we  read  thefe  inftruditions,  can  we 
help  exclaiming — fFhat  excellent  morality!  what 
wife  precepts  refpeSiing  relative  duties  I  and  what 
Jejfons  of  humanity  I  We  fhall  now  proceed  to 

H  5  fomc 
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fome  others,  of  a  different  kind,  which  will 
afibrd  ample  matter  for  certain  refleftioiw. 
^  j^crmit  not  the  murderer  of  your  father  to 
breathe  the  fame  air  with  you.  Never  lay 
afide  your  arms,  while  he  lives  who  hath  de-i- 
prived  a  brother  of  exiftence  j  and  inhabit 
not  the  lame  kingdom  with  him  who  hath 
deftroyed  your  friend* 
^  When  Cor^ucm  was  afked,  in  what  manner 
a  fon  ought  to  behave  towards  the  enemy  of 
:  his  father,  this  philofopher  replied — He  ought 
tojleep  drejfed  in  mournings  and  tq  have  no  other 
pillow  but  his  arms^ 
Thefe  two  articles  feem  contradidory  to  the 
law,  which  pudiihes  with  death  every  mur-^ 
jderer,  and  even  thofe  who  ad  in  felf-defence. 

It  may,  however,  be  fuppofed,  that  it  con- 
tains an  exception  in  favour  of  thofe  who  have 
taken  away  the  life  of  another  in  defending  a 
father,^or  to  revenge  his  death.  We  have  already 
feen,  that  the  emperor  of  China  is  gonfidered  aa 
the  common  father  of  the  whole  nation :  filial 
piety  extends  even  to  him;  and  he  himfelf  gives 
^n  example  of  this  virtue  before  he  fucceeds  his 
father.  He  never  really  aflumes  his  place  until 
the  time  prefcribed  for  mourning  be  expired  j 
mid  the  term  of  mourning  continue?  three  years. 

6  During 
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During  tlu9  uiterval,  the  helm  of  affairs  is  ma* 
naged  hj  a  Qertaia  number  of  mandarins,  who 
are  appelated  for  that  purpofe. 

The  refped  which  the  Chinefe  (hew  towarda 
the  dead,  is  equal  to  that  which  they  fhew  to 
parents  of  an  advanced  age^  while  living.  If  the 
emperor  happens  to  niieet  a  funeral  proceflion 
when  he  goes  abroad,  he  never  fails  ta  fend 
fbme  of  his  attendants  to  condole  with  the  re« 
latioQS  of  the  deceafed. 

The  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  is  carefully 
infbu<3;ed  in  the  reciprocal  duties  of  father  and 
£01X9  prince  and  fubje£t.  He  is  often  told,  that 
a  fon  who  knows  and  pra<^ifes  his  duty,  will 
equally  difcharge  the  obligations  of  a  father ; 
that  a  prince,  born  for  the  throne,  qualifies  him* 
felf  for  being  a  fovereign,  when  he  has  learned 
what  is  required  in  a  good  fubje£t ;  and,  laftly, 
that  to  beuble  to  command^  one  muft  firft  Iludy 
to  obey. 

The  endeavours  of  moraliils  to  maintain  and 
promote  filial  refpeG,  have  received  no  fmall  fup- 
port  from  the  influence  of  government  and  the 
authority  of  laws.  The  obfervance  of  this  virtue 
is  ftrongly  inculcated  in  all  the  public  fchools 
of  the  empire ;  it  is  even  that  part  of  education 
which  is  firft  taught,  and  on  which  the  greateft 

H  4  attention 
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attention  is  beftowed*  The  laws  alfo  have  re- 
gulated, with  the  greateft  precifion  and  accu-« 
racy,  the  relative  obligations  of  children  and 
parents;  ofyounger  and  elder  children;  ofhuf- 
bands  and  wives  ;  of  uncles  and  nephews,  &c. 
Gentle  chaftifement  is  employed  to  reftrain 
on  the  one  hand^  while  flattering  rewards  give 
encouragement  on  the  othen 
•  One  of  the  mod  powerful  means  employed 
by  the  emperor  of  China,  to  maintain  and  en-t 
courage  the  obfervance  of  filial  duty,  has  al- 
ways been,  to  grant  only  to  fathers,  whether 
living  or  dead,  thofe  marks  of  diftin£tion  which 
their  fons  might  have  merited  on  their  own 
account.  The  example  we  are  going  to  give  is 
ancient ;  but  we  think  proper  to  relate  it,  be- 
eaufe  it  is  ftriking.  Chouantzet\  whofe  fon  had 
been  the  prime  minifter  of  the  prince  of  Oueij 
h?iviHg  died,  the  fon  begged  that  fome  title  of 
honour  might  be  conferred  upon  hjis  father^ 
The  prince  replied — ^  When  the  kingdom  of 

*  Ouei  was  defolated  by  famine,  your  father 

*  diftributed  rice  to  thofe  who  were  in  greateft 
^  diftrefs — What  beneficence !  The  kingdom  of 
^  Ouei  was,  then  almoft  on  the  eve  of  its  de^ 
^  cline ;  your  father  defended  its  interefts  at  the 
f  hazard  of  his  life — What  fidelity !  The  go^ 

*  vernment 
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*  vemment  of  the  kingdom  of  Ouei\  having 

*  been  eatrufted  to  the  care  ef  your  father,  he 

*  ena£l:ed    many   excellent   laws,  maintained 
^  peace  and  friendfhip  with  all  the  neighbour^ 

*  ing  princes,  and  preferved  the  rights  arid  pre- 
<  rogatives  of  my  crown.  What  wifdom  !  The 

*  title  of  honour  therefore  which  I  confer  upoa 

*  him,  is  that  of  fchin^ouehoven^  wife,  faiths 
■  ful,  and  beneficent.* 

Every  thing  here  attributed  to  the  father, 
had  been  effe6ted  by  the  fon ;  but  in  China 
the  father  has  the  merit  of  every  good  adlioa 
which  the  fon  performs. 

Before  we  finifti  this  chapter,  we  muft  touch 
upon  fome  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of 
the  Chinefe ;  for  in  this  fmgular  empire  jf/zi?/ 
duty  depends  as  much  upon  thefe  as  on  the 
laws  thenfltfelves ;  and  what  decidedly  proves 
it,  is,  that  the  emperor  comforms  to  cuftomary 
etiquette  with  as  much  ftridknefs  as  the  meaneft 
of  his  fubjeQs.  Should  he  appear  deficient  in 
this  refpeft,  he  would  be  guilty  of  the  greateft 
political  error  he  could  poffibly  commit.  Filial 
duty  commences  in  families,  and  rifes  ftep  by 
ftep  to  the  common  father,  who  furpaffes  even 
the  meaneft  of  his  fubjefts,  either  in  that  kind 
pf  jreverence  ^hich  is  confidered  as  due  to  an- 

ceftors, 
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ceOiOtSy  or  in  his  condud  to  the  emprefe  mo^ 
ther^  if  (he  furvives  her  huiband.  No  mo* 
ther  ia  the  world  of  "whateva:  raak  fhe  m^y 
be,^  is  fo  highly  honoured  and  refpeff^Ged^  and 
in  fo  public  a  mannen 

It  is  above  all  on  the  firft  day  of  every  new 
year^  that  thefe  marks  of  refpeffc  and  attenticKi 
are  renewed  with  the  greateft  minutenefs,  and 
in  a  very  ftriking  manaer.  We  fhall  here 
give  the  outlines  of  them  from  the  relation  of 
thofe  who  were  eye  witnefles^ 

Scarcely  has  the  fun  appeared  alx^ve  the  ho- 
rizon, when  the  mandarins  of  all  the  tribunal* 
repair  to  the  palace,  where  they  range  them- 
selves in  a  line  according  to  their  rank,  in  that 
court,  which  feparates  the  hall  of  audience 
from  the  interior  gate  of  the  palace:  they  are 
all  drefied  in  their  robes  of  ceremony.  The 
prLpces  and  lords  of  the  royal  family,  invefted 
with  particular  diftinguifhing  badges,are  placed 
in  a  line  in  the  fame  court  according  to  the 
rank  which  they  hold  in  the  empire.  When 
the  emperor  leaves  his  chamber  to  pay  hi*  re^ 
fpeds  to  his  mother,  he  enters  his  chair  of 
ftate,  in  which  he  is  carried  to  her  apartment^ 
although  the  diftance  is  very  fmalK  This  apart* 
jnent  is  fituate^  in  the  interior  part  of  the  pa* 

lace» 
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hcCi  and  is  feparatod  from  that  of  the  em^ 

pcror,  only  hy  a  few  courts.     *  Thofe  who 

bear  the  in/ignia  of  the  empire^  that  is  to  hj^ 

the  maces,  pikes,  ftaadards,  &c*  have  fcarqel^ 

advanced  a  few  paces,  although  they  Hand 

fo  clofe,  that  they  almoft  touch  one  another, 

when  they  are  arrived  at  the  firft  court  of  th^ 

palace,  of  the  emprefs-mother,  where  th^ 

range  themfelves  in  two  lines.     The  man-* 

darins  alfo  range  themfelves  in  two  lines, 

and  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  lords  of 

the  royal  family  do  the  fame  in  the  third 

court,  which  is  oppofite  to  the  hall  that  con-» 

tdns  the  throne  of  the  emprefs-mother.  The 

emperor  quits  his  chair  in  the  veftibule  of  thi» 

court,  and  crofles  it  on  foot.     He  then  a£^ 

cends  the  eaftern  ftaircafe  (it  would  be  difre^ 

fpeOful  to  go  up  by  that  in  the  middle)  which 

conduds  to  the  platform  on  which  the  em-* 

prefs   mother's  hall  of  audience  is   placed. 

When  he  reaches  the  covered  gallery,  which 

forms  the  front  of  the  building,  a  mandarin 

of  .the  Li^ou  (or  Tribunal  of  Ceremonies) 

throws  himfelf  on  his  knees,  and  prefents  a 

petition  from  the  emperor,  the  purport  of 

which  is  to  beg  that  her  imperial  majefty 

lyould  be  pleafed  to  receive  on  her  throne  the 

*  humbly 
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humble  marks  of  duty  and  affedion  which 
he  IS  about  to  pay  hen  The  mandarin  eu- 
nuch to  whom  the  petition  is  delivered,  car- 
ries it  to  the  interior  apartments.  The  em- 
prefs  then,  drefled  in  a  habit  of  ceremony, 
comes  forth  from  her  chamber,  followed  by 
her  whole  court,  and  afcends  her  throne. 
The  mandarin  eunuch  informs  the  mandarin 
of  the  Li-pou^  who  generally  is  the  prefident 
of  this  tribunal,  that  the  emprefs  is  ready. 
The  latter  throws  himfelf  upon  his  knees, 
and  begs  the  emperor  to  pay  his  filial  refpefts 
tcy  his  moft  auguft  mother.  The  emperor 
advances  through  the  gallery,  which  is  op_ 
pofite  to  his  mother's  throne,  and  ftands  in  an 
upright  poftiSe*'  having  the  fleeves  of  his 
garment  pulled  down,  and  his  arms  hanging 
by  his  fide.  The  princes  who  are  at  the  hot- 
torn  of  the  court,  and  the  mandarins  who  are 
placed  in  the  next,  do  the  fame.  The  em- 
peror's  band  of  muficians,  and  that  of  the 
emprefs,  play  in  concert  the  air  ping^  which 
is  exceedingly  foft  and  tender.  A  mandarin 
then  cries  with  a  loud  voice,  Kneel^  and  imme<» 
diately  the  emperor,  princes,  and  all  the  man- 
darins fall  upon  their  knees.  A  moment  af- 
♦  ter  the  fame  mandarin  cries  Profiraie  your^ 
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JeheSy  upon  which  they  all  incline  themfclves 
with  their  faces  towards  the  earth.  The  man- 
darin next  cries  out  Raifeyour  bodies^  and  every 
one  returns  to  his  former  pofture ;  but  laftly, 
when  after  three  proftrations,  be  again  cries 
Rife  up^  then  the  emperor,  princes,  and  all 
the  mandarins  rife,  and  fland  ere£t  in  their 
firft  pofture,  then  fall  on  their  knees,  make 
three  new  proftrations  \  then  again  rife,  and 
again  fall  on  their  knees,  and  incline  them- 
fclves to  the  earth  in  the  fame^  manner  as  be- 
forci  After  thefe  nine  proftrations,  the  man- 
darin of  the  hUpou  falls  on  his  knees,  and 
prefents  a  fecond  petition  to  the  emperor,  in 
which  the  emprefs-mother  liequefts  him  to 
return  to  his  apartment.  The  petition  is  car- 
ried to  the  interior  part  of  the  hall,  and  the 
muiic  of  the  emprefs  band  announces  the 
emperor's  departure.  The  emperoir's  band 
then  play  in  turn,  after  which  the  mandarin 
of  the  Li-pou  goes  and  proftrates  himfelf  be- 
fore the  prince,  informs  him  that  the  cere^ 
mony  is  ended,  and  invites  him  to  return  to 
his  apartment.  The  emperor's  mufic  then 
founds,  the  prince  defcends  by  the  eaftern 
ftaircafe,  croffes  the  court  on  foot,  and  does 
aot  enter  his  chair  until  he  reaches  the  vefti- 

*buk 
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*  bulc  in  which  he  left  iL     His  attendants  ot* 

*  fcrvc  the  fame  order  in  returning  as  'they  did 

*  before.    As  foon  as  the  emperor  has  reached 

*  his  apartment,  the  reigning  emprefs,  followed 

*  by  all  the  printeffcs  and  ladies  of  the  imperial 

*  family,  goes  alfo  to  make  her  proftrations 

*  before  the  emprefs-mother,  and  with  the  fame 

*  ceremonial.    As  for  the  emperor,  he  afcends 

*  his  •throne  fome  time  after,  and  receives  the 

*  homage  of  the  princes,  mandarins  of  the  dit 

*  ferent  tribunals,  and  of  all  his  vaffals  and  tri- 
^  butanes,  whether  foreigners  or  Chinefe/ 

This  ceremony  is  obfcrved  with  the  moft 
rigid  minutenefs  in  every  point.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  ftrikfeig  proof  of  it.  The  emperor, 
befides  this  ceremony  6n  the  commencement 
of  the  new  year,  is  obliged  to  vifit  his  mother 
every  five  days.  The  prefent  emperor,  till  he 
reached  the  age  of  fixty-three,  had  never  once 
neglcdted  to  perform  this  duty  in  all  its  formaH-^ 
ties.  That  of  crofSng  the  court  on  foot  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  might  have  incommoded 
him,  efpecially  when  the  (harp  north  wind 
blew  with  cutting  fe verity:  yet  he  never  once 
thought  of  omitting  that  part  of  the  ceremony. 
The  emprefs-mother  was  obliged  to  grant  him 
a  difpenfation  for  this  purpofe,  by  a  public  de- 
claration. 
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ckratloa,  regi(lei?ed  according  to  form.  She 
there  ordered  her  fon  to  take  care  of  Ms  door 
healif>^  to  pa&  through  the  lateral  gate  of  the 
court  when  he  came  to  vifit  htt^  and  not  ta 
expofe  hiin£3lf  to  the  cold  air,  by  quitting  his 
chair,  until  he  fhould  t^acb  the  gallery  which 
n  before  her  apartment. 

Aq  eiiq)eror  newly  proclaimed,  whde  mo- 
ther ftill  exifts,  cannot  receive  the  homage  of 
the  grandees  of  his  court,'  until  he  himfelf  hat 
firfl  paid  his  refpeds  to  his  mother. 

He  never  makes  choice  of  a  priacefs  For 
wife,  neva:  bellows  any  principality  upon  his' 
children,  or  grants  any  favour  to  the  people^ 
without  confulting  her. 

It  IS  «ven  fhe  who  feems  to  have  predded 
over  aU  thefe  adions }  and  in  her  name  they 
are  notified  to  the  whole  empire.  The  emperor 
appears  to  ad  only  in  obedience  to  her ;  and 
this  he  takes  care  to  announce  by  his  declara<^ 
tkm,  which  accompanies  that  of  the  emprefs. 
The  latter,  however,  would  have  no  effeft, 
were  it  not  ia  this  manner  annexed  to  the 
former. 

In  (hort.  it  is  h^ld  as  an  eftablifhed  maxim 
in  China,  that  the  filial  piety  of  the  prince 
doubles  all  the  virtues  of  his  fubje^Sts. 

That 
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That  all  villainy  begins  by  difdbedience  f d 
parents. 

That  every  virtue  is  in  danget  when  filial 
piety  is  attacked. 

That  to  praife  a  fon,  ik  to  boaft;  and  to 
blame  a  father,  is  to  throw  a  ftain  on  one's 

felf. 

That  every  thing  which  wounds  filial  piety- 
is  a  public  calamity^  and  that  every  thing 
which  tends  to  promote  it,  is  a  pillar  to  the 
ftate. 

To  thefe  we  fliall  add  an  axiom,  which, 
though  it  may  appear  trivial,  is^  however,  full 
of  inftrufliion, — ^  The  lamb  which  fucks  on  it« 
*  knees,  retards  its  mother/ 

Such  is,  in  abridgment,  the  do&rine  of  the 

Chinefe  refpeding  filial  piety.    Some  paflages 

of  this  chapter  will,  no  doubt,  aftonifh  our  £u« 

ropean  readers.    We  confefs  they  have  fome- 

times  aflonifhed  us.    But  we  fhall  refume  this 

fubje£t  when  we  come  to  the  manners  and 

cuftoms  of  the  Chinefe ;  ^nd  fhall  endeavour 

to  point  out  the  inconveniencies  which  attend 

this  exclufive  morality.  It  is,  however,  ceirtain 

that  government  derives  more  benefit  from 

encouraging,  than  it  could  gain  by  checking 

it. 

CHAP, 
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INTERIOR  ADMINISTRATION. 

AS  China  has  little  intercoUrfe  even  with 
its  neareft  neighbouifs,  no  other  kind  of 
adminiftration  is  known  in  this  yaft  emf^ire* 
The  Chinefe  have  been  always  as  caiitious  not 
to  confound  their  interefts  with  thofe  of  other 
nations,  as  .other  nations  have  appeared  de** 
firous  of  forming  political  conne<SionSyto^nabIe 
them  to  difturb  the  peace  of  mankind,  and  to 
gratify  their  deftru£tive  ambition. 

If  any  thing  can  prove  the  antiquity  of  the 
Chinefe  empire,  it  is  the  aftonifhing  order 
which  has  been  maintained  In  it  for  fo  many 
ages.  Nothing  complete  or  perfect  can  be  done 
rapidly;  and  inftitutions  have  fubfifled  in  China 
thefe  two  or  three  thoufand  years,  which  time 
alone  could  eftablifh,  and  which,  even  then, 
xnuft  have  been  the  fruits  of  long  experience. 

Suph,  among  other  things,  is  the  ancient 
Qiftom  of  making  a  general  enumeration  of 
all  the  people   of  ^he   empire,  by  families,, 
diftrids,  and  provinces,  whicl^  comprehends 
every  individual  without  regard  to  age,  fex,  on 
Vol.  IL  I  rank,' 
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rank*  This  regifter  is  univerfal ;  but  there  U 
a  fecond,  which  is  partial,  and  concerns  only 
the  lower  clailes  of  people,  from  thofe  above 
fixteen  to  thofe  who  have  reached  the  age  of 
fifty.  The  names  of  all  thofe  turned  of  that 
period  are  erafed.  This  laft  roll  ferves  to  regu- 
late every  thing  relating  to  vaflalage,  to  faci- 
litate puUic  furveys,  and  to  affift  the  opera- 
tions of  the  police,  &c*  With  regard  to  ge- 
ineral  enumerations^  they  are  iandioned  by 
law,  and  made  with  the  greateft  accuracy  and 
precifion*  By  means  of  thefe,  a  fpeedy  and 
certain  method  is  always  found  of  afcertaining 
the  a£tual  fituation  of  families  or  individuals 
in  all  circumflances,  in  which  government  or 
private  pcrfons  may  be  interefted.  They  alfo 
enable  adminiilration  to  judge  what  number 
of  people  have  periflied,  either  by  inundar 
tk>ns,  earthquakes,  or  epidemical  diftempers  ; 
to  determine  what  fu<:cours  may  be  necefiary 
in  years  of  fcarcity  j  to  know  the  ftate  of 
agriculture  and  its  produdions  ;  how  far  ma- 
nufactures fhould  or  can  be  extended;  and 
Jaftly,  the  number  of  th^  nQtiandarins  and  mip 
litary  people,  and  how  many  of  the  latter 
each  canton  can  furnilh*     The  miniftry  have^ 

tB  acc9rat$  aiu}  minute  account  of  4U  the  Iand& 

•   * 


hi  each  diftri£t,  of  their  different  degrees  o^ 
fertility,  and  what  is  cultirated  in  them*  It" 
IS  certainly  proper  that  the  'emperor,  who  is 
ftyled  the  common  father  of  the  empir?,  and 
who  confiders  himfelf  ais  fuch,  fhbuld  know 
what  ailiftancfi  may  be  neceflary  to  each 
canton,  and  what  numbef  of  individuals  look 
up  to  him  for  relief. 

To  enable  the  emperoi*  to  give  effed  to  his 
fatherly  care  and  attention,  public  magazines 
and  granaries  have  been  eredled,  which  are 
fumifhed  vnth  every  kind  of  provilion  he- 
ceflary  for  relieving  the  diftrefles  of  the  peo- 
ple, in- cafe  of  public  calamities  or  unforefeen 
difaflers.  •  Adminifti'ation  af  e  always  provided 
againft  every  event ;  they  can  never  be  fur* 
prifed ;  and  as  they  are  acquainted  with  the 
minuteft  expeilce  neceflary  to  be  incurred, 
every  thing  is  done  in  proper  feafon  with  dig- 
nity, and  without  the  leaft  embarraflment* 
No  tneafure  is  carried  into  execution,  but  with 
the  confent  and  almoft  under  the  eyes  of  the 
emperor.  Memorials  are  prefented  to  him  by 
-the  different  tribunals,  in  which  they  propofe 
.  {dans  for  promoting  the  happinefs  of  his  fub- 
jeds,  and  the  welfare  of  the  Mtk ;  he  may 
however  receive  or  reject  them  a^s  he  thinks 

I  2  proper* 
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proper.  Thefe  tribunals  are  entrufted  alfo 
with  the  execution  of  fuch  fchemes  as  are  ap- 
proved  J  but  they  muft  keep  an  exa£t  account 
of  the  money  expended,  and  lay  their  do- 
cuments, properly  atteiled,  before  him.  Ler 
gal  formality  is  clofely  adhered  to.  in  all 
tranfadions,  and  a  watchful  eye  is  kept  over 
every  department  of  the  ilate.  Frauds  there- 
fore are  very  uncommon,  as  it  is  almbft  ijn- 
poffible  for  them  to  efcape  detection. 

It  may  well  be  fuppofed  that  fumptuary 
laws  are  not  wanting  in  China.  This  econo- 
mical code  determines  in  the  minuted  manner 
the  drefs  neceflary  for  each  feafon,  and  the 
price  of  thofe  drefles  for  every  age  and  con- 
dition. The  emperor  himfelf  is  not  excepted 
in  thefe  regulations  :  his  drefles  of  ceremony 
are  more  or  lefs  fumptuous  according  to  the 
religious,  political^  or  domeftic  ceremonies  for 
which  he  \ifes  them.  The  particular 'drefs 
permitted  to  each  claf^  is  fo  accurately  de- 
fcribed  in  the  fumptuary  code,  that  one  may 
know  on  the  firft  view  the  rank  and  condition 
of  thofe  who  wear  it.  Decent  economy  is 
fo  much  confulted  in  thefe  laws,  ,that  the' 
luxury  of  tlijjpph  is  efFedlually  curbed,  without 
fubjedii^g  the  poor  to  any  fevere  reftraint. 

The 
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The  emprefs- mother  is  much  more  magnU 
ficerit  in  her  equipage  and  drefs  than  the  em- 
peror himfelf.  The  reigning  eciprefs  is  in 
every  refpeft  on  a  level  with  her  hufhand,  and 
this  is  the  cafe  with  the  princefles  with  regard 
to  the  princes  whom  they  have  efpoufed. 

The  children  on  private  feftivals  appear  in 
drefies  of  ceremony,  in  order  that  they  may 
do  more  honour  to  their  parents,  and  better 
fli6w  the  refpeft  which  they  entertain  for 
them ;  but  both  the  former  and  latter  muft  be 
fparing  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  drefles,  that  is  to 
fay,  they  muft  conform  to  thofe  regulations 
which  are  eftabliilied  by  law.  The  emperor 
himfelf  gives  the  firft  example  of  iimplicity 
in  drefs  ;  he  difplays  no  external  pomp,  but  on 
grand  folemnities  only. 

It  is  true  that  in  Europe  his  palace  is  ac- . 
counted  a  fmall  city,  and  indeed  it  may  be 
juftly  called  one,  if  we  confi4cr  its  vaft  ex- 
tent ;  but  this  is  its  principal  excellence.  Eight 
large  courts,  immenfe  halls,  pillars  exceedingly 
rich,  but  rudely  formed ;  gardens  that  might 
be  taken  for  fpacious  forefts  ;  pavilions  knowtx 
by  the  name  of  Kiofques,  which  here  and 
there  raife  their  heads  throughout .  this  vaft 
extent,  are  the  principal  obje(^8  that  engage 

I  3  the 
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«  the  fpedator*8  eye  in  the  imperial  palace  of 
China.  Of  palaces  the  emperor  has  a  great 
number.  Each  capital  of  a  province  contain^ 
one,  which  is  the  refidence  of  the  viceroy. 
There  are  fome  alfo  in  cities  of  inferior  note^ 
which  are  appropriated  for  the  ufe  of  thofe 
mandarins  who  enjoy  places  under  govern- 
ment, and  thefe  fometimes  are  little  inferior 
to  the  firft. 

To  build  a  multiplicity  of  palaces,  and  raife 
coftly  piles  of  no  benefit  to  the  public,  betrays 
weaknefs  and  oftentation,  and   fuch  edifices 

m 

piuft  remain  monuments  of  the  folly  of  thofe 
who  ered:  them;  but  to  co;ift|iKJl  bridges  over 
rivers  which  have  none;,  aod  to  dig  canals  in 
cantons  deprived  6f  the  valuable  advantage  of 
internal  navigation,  diiplays  a  magnificence 
truly  laudable  and  ufefuL  Bridges  have  been 
multiplied  in  China  in  proportion  to  the  num** 
ber  of  its  canals  and  rivers :  thefe  bridges  con-« 
fift  of  three,  five^  or  feven  arches;  that  in 
tjie  centre  is  fometimes  thirty^fix,  andevea 
forty  feet  wide,  and  is  raifed  very  high,  that 
barks  may  eaHly  pafs  without  lowering  their 
njafts.  The  arches  on  the  .right  and  left  are 
ziever  left  thau  thirty  feet  vx  width,  and  their 

eleya- 
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devation  decreafes  according  to  the  flope  of 
the  bridge. 

Sknne  bridges  have  only  one  arch,  exceed- 
ingly fharp  and  narrow  j  over  thefe  no  carts 
are  permitted  to  pafs.  It  is  true  the  Ghinefe 
employ  only  porters  in  tranfporting  their  bales 
of  filk  even  from  one  province  to  another. 

It  requires  little  penetration  to  difcover  of 
what  utility  canals  mull  be,  efpecially  in  coun- 
tries where  cultivation  is  carried  to  its  utmoff 
extent ;  this  is  the  cafe  in  China  more  than  in 
any  other,  and  it  enjoys  the  valuable  benefit  of 
having  a  greater  number  of  canals,  all  of  which 
are  navigable,  and  all  from  twenty  to  thirty 
yards  in  breadth.  They  are  generally  bor- 
dered with  cut  ftone  of  fo  fine  a  grain,  that  it 
has  the  appearance  of  flate-coloured  marble. 

The  expence  of  conftrufting  and  repairing 
thefe  canals  is  defrayed  by  government,  and 
they  afford  each  province  the  ready  means 
of  tranfporting  its  fuperfluities  to  another,  and 
of  receiving  a  fupply  of  fuch  commodities  as 
k  may  want. 

•  Agriculture  is  the  principal  and  almoft  the 
only  refource  of  the  Chinefe,  and  they  con- 
fider  it  as  the  firft  and  moft  honourable  of  all 
profelfions,  as  it  is  that  from  which  fociety 

1 4  do[riyefr 
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derives  the  greatcft  benefit.     The  hufbandmaii' 

in  China  enjoys  many  and  great  privileges, 

>        •  * « 

while  the  merchant  and  mechanic  are  much 
lefs  efteemed. 

The  people  are  allowed  to  employ  part  of 
the  grain  of  every  crop  in  brewing  a  kind  of 
beer,  and  for  the  purpofes  of  diflillatipn ;  but 
if  the  harvefl  happens  to  be  bad,  an  order  is 
iflued  by  adminiftration  to  fufpead  thefe  ope^ 
rations. 

The  Chinefe  emperors  do  not  confine  them- 
felves  to  the  publiftiing  of  falutary  regulations 
refpeding  agriculture  j  they  encourage  it  alfo 
by  their  own  example.  The  celebrated  ceroi^ 
mony  in  which  the  emperor  tills  the  earth  with 
his  own  hands  has  been  often  mentioned  by 

0 

thofe  authors  who  have  written  concerning 
China.  This  ceremony  .is  as  follows: 

Spring  begins  in  China  always  in  the  month 
of  February,  but  not  regularly  on  the  fame 
day.  This  epocha  is  determined  by  the  Tri- 
bunal of  Mathematics,  That  of  Ceremonies 
announces  it  to  the  emperor  by  a  memorial^ 
in  which  every  thing  neceflary  to  be  done  by 
the  prince  on  that  occafion  is  mentioned  witH 
the  moft  fcrupulous  minutenefs.  He  firft 
names  twelve  of  the  moft  illuftripus  perfons  ia 

hi^ 
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his  cXmrt  to  accompany^hlm,  and  to  hold  the 
plow  after  he  has  performed  his  part  of  the  ce- 
remony. Among  thefe  there  are  always  three 
princes  of  the  bloody  and  nine  prefidents  of 
fupreme  courts.  The  places  of  thofe  who 
are  too  old  or  infirm  to  undergo  this  labour^ 
may  be  fupplied  by  their  alTelTors^  but  they 
muft  always  be  authorifed  by  the  emperor. 

This  feftival  is  preceded  by  a  facrifice  which 
the  fovereign  offers  up  to  the  Chat^-ti  (that  is 
to  fay,  to  the  Supreme  Being).  The  emperor 
prepares  himfelf  by  three  days  fafting  and  con- 
tinence, and  thofe  who  are  to  attend  him  muft 
fubmit  to  the  fame  regulations.  Others  are 
appointed  by  the  emperor  on  the  evening  be- 
fore the  ceremony,  to  go  and  proftrate  them- 
ielves  at  the  fepulchre  of  his  anceftors,  and  to 
acquaint  them,  that  on  the  day  following  he 
intends  to  celebrate  a  grand  facrifice. 

The  place  where  the  emperor  offers  up  the 
fpring  facrifice,  is  a  fmall  mount,  a  few  fur- 
fongs  diflant  from  the  city :  it  mufl  be  fifty 
feet  in  height ;  this  elevation  is  exprefsly  pre- 
fcribed  by  the  rules  of  the  ceremony,  and  can- 
not  be  difpenfed  with.  The  emperor,  who  fa- 
crifices   under  the   title  of  fovereign  pontiff, 

XAvokes  the  Chang-ti^  and  prays  for  abundance 

. 
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in  favour  of  his  people.  He  then  defcends^ 
accompanied  by  the  three  princes  and  nine 
prefidents,  who  are  to  put  their  hands  to  the 
plow  along  with  him.  The  field  fet  apart  for 
this  ptirpofe  is  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the 
mount.  Forty  labburers  are  felefted  to  yoke 
the  oxen,  and  to  prepare  the  feeds  which  the 
emperor  muft  fow.  Thefe  feeds  are  of  five 
different  kinds,  and  fuch  ad  are  confidered  to 
be  moft  ufeful  and  neeeflary,  viz.  wheat,  rice^ 
millet,  beans,  and  another  fpecie^  of  millet^ 
called  by  the  Chinefe  Cao-leang^  They  are 
brought  to  the  fpot  in  magnificent  boxes,  car-* 
lied  by    perfons   of  the  moft   diftinguifhed 

rank» 

The  emperor  lays  hold  of  the  plow,  and 
turns  up  feveral  furrows.  The  princes  do  the 
iame  in  fucceilion,  and  after  them  the  prefix 
4ents.  The  fovereign  then  throws  into  the 
earth  the  five  kinds  of  feed  before  mentioned^ 
after  which  four  pieces  of  cotton  cloth  proper 
£or  making  dreifes,  are  diflributed  to  each  of 
the  labourers,  who  afTifted  in  yoking  the  oxen^ 
and  who  prepared  the  feeds.  The  fame  pre- 
fent  is  made  to  forty  other  perfons,  more  ad-, 
vanced  in  years,  who  have  been  only  fpe<3:a- 
tors  of  the  ceremony.    Thefe  prefents,  as  one 

may 
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may  perceive,  mark  neither  magnificence  nor   ' 
oflentation,  but  the  ceremony  certainly  ilriket 
the  minds  of  the  labouring  people,  and  greatly 
contributes  to  encourage  their  induflry^ 

The  application  which  the  Chiaefe  give  to 
agriculture,  is  not  a  little  increafed  by  the  va» 
neration  they  have  for  its  origin.  Chin-mmg^ 
one  of  their  firft  emperor s^  according  to  their 
account,  taught  them  to  till  the  earth,  aiid 
they  ftiU  revere  him  as  the  inventor  of  Htm 
ufeful  art.  CbuHy  another  Chinefe  monarch 
of  the  early  ages,  was  taken  from  the  plow 
by  the  celebrated  Tao^  to  be  his  prime  nu« 
nifter,  and  to  rule  the  flate.  He  afterwards 
appointed  him  his  fucceiTor,  even  although  he 
had  a  fon,  but  he  judged  this  prince  unworthy 
of  taking  his  place,  Chun  followed  the  example 
fct  him  by  Tao :  he  chofe  Tu  to  fucceed  him, 
who  had  begun  his  career  in  the  fame  manner* 

We  muft  not  judge  of  the  Chinefe  peafants 
from  thofe  of  Europe,  efpecially  in  what  re- 
latcfs  to  the  lights  acquired  by  education.  Free 
fchools  are  very  numerous  in  every  province 
of  China,  and  even  fome  of  the  villages  arc 
not  deftitute  of  this  advantage.  Tll^  fons  of 
the  poor  are  there  received  as  readily  as  thofe  of 
the  rich }  their  duties  and  their  fludies  are  the 

ikflae  j 
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fame ;  the  attention  of  the  matters  is  equally 
divided  between  them ;  and  from  this  obfcure 
fource  talents  often  fpring,  which  afterwards 
make  a  confplcuous  figure  on  the  grand  ftage 
of  life.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  China 
than  to^  fee  the  fon  of  a  peafant  governor  of 
that  province  in  which  his  father  long  toiled^ 
in  cultivating  only  a  few  acres.  The  father 
himfelf)  if  taken  from  his  plow,  and  elevated 
to  a  fuperior  fphere,  might,  by  reviving  the 
inilrudion  he  received  in  his  youth,  and  ef^ 
pecially  if  he  be  endued  with  genius,  find 
himfelf  fully  competent  for  his  new  employ- 
ment. 

The  Chinefe  have  been  greatly  reproached 
for  their  inhumanity  in  murdering  and  ex- 
pofmg  their  children.  It  may  readily  be  fup* 
pofed  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is 
authorifed  by  any  law  j  and  thefe  melancholy 
fcenes  are  much  lefs  frequent  than  has  been  re- 
ported in  Europe.  We  read,  it  is  true,  in  F.  Du 
Halde,  *  It  happens Jbmetimes  that  the  Chioefe, 

*  finding  themfclves  incapable  of  maintaining  a 

*  numerous  family,  caufe  the  midwives  to  ftifle 

*  all  their^emale  children  in  a  bafon  of  water 

*  as  foon  as,  they  are  born.'*    Sometimes  does 
not  mean  often^  but  it  certainly  fignifies  too 

4  much 
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much  for  the  honour  of  humanity.    Were  the 
allertions  of  fome  authors  true,  the  Chinefe 
might  be  confidered  as  on  a  level  with  the 
Spartans,  who  threw  into  the  river  Eurotas 
every  child  that  came  into  the  world  deformed  j 
but  with  this  difference,  that  child-murder  was 
authorifed  in  Slparta,  and  never  was  in  China. 
TWs  crime,  when  committed  there,  is  moft 
commonly  owing  to  the  fanaticifm  of  idolatry 
— a  fanaticifm  which  prevails  only  among  the 
loweft  of  the  people.     It  is  eitRer  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  oracle  of  a  bonze,  to  deliver  them- 
felves  from  the  power  of  magic  fpells,  or  to 
difcharge  a  vow,  that  thefe  infatuated  wretches 
precipitate  their  childrea  into  the  river :  they 
imagine  that,  by  doing  fo,  they  make  an  ex- 
piatory lacrifice  to  the  fpirit  of  the  river.    All 
nations  of  antiquity  almofthavedifgraced  them- 
felves  by  the  like  horrid  practices ;  but  the 
Chinefe  are  far  from  countenancing  this  bar- 
barity on  that  account.  There  is  a  well-knovm 
anecdote  of  a  mandarin,  who,  fired  with  indig- 
nation againft  this  brutal  fanaticifm,  caufed  the 
authors  of  fuch  an  attempt  to  be  feized,  toge- 
ther with  their  accomplices,  and  ordered  them 
to  be  thrown  into  the  river  Kiang,  telling 
them  that  he  meant  they  ihould  themfelves 

carry 


tarry  his  difpatches,  and  vows  to  the  fpirit  of 
ftc  river.  Befides,  thefe  criminal  facrifices  are 
ftever  pradifed  but  in  certain  cantom  of  China^ 
where  the  people,  blinded  by  idolatry,  are  the 
dupes  of  prejudice,  fanaticifm,  and  fupef-^ 
ftkion. 

It  often  happens  alfo,  that  the  bodies  of 
ihofe  children  which  are  feen  floating  on  the 
water^  have  not  been  thrown  into  it  till  after 
their  death  ;  and  this  i&  likewife  the  cafe  with 
thofe  which  are  found  in  the  ftreets,  or  lying 
near  the  public  roads.  The  poverty  of  the 
parents  fnggefts  this  difmal  refource,  becaufe 
Aeir  children  are  then  buried  at  the  €3^pence 
of  the  police. 

We  muft  now  fpeak  of  thofe  children  who 
»e  expofcd  alive*  This  is  a  cuftom  tolerated 
in  China*  Government  employs  as  much 
vigilance  to  have  them  carried  away  irt  the 
morning,  as  it  beftows  care  on  their  education* 
This  certainly  is  giving  people  intimation  to 
cxpofe  their  children  in  the  night  time,  and, 
no  dteubt,  encourages  the  pn^jftice;  but  the 
\Ji£tate8  of  humanity  are  here  united  witft 
thofe  of  found  policy. 

Slavery  is  kriown  and  authorifed  in  C3ima  5 
but  the  Chinefe  have  greatly  moderated  its 

fevcrity* 
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feverity.  A  flave  among  them  may  purchafe 
his  liberty,  when  he  has  inferted  a  claufe  for 
this  purpofe  in  his  a6l  of  engagement,  and 
even  in  de^ult  of  fuch  a  reftridion,  if  hU 
inafter  thinks  proper  to  agree  to  it.  The  Chi- 
nefe  employ  alfo  hired  fervants,  who  may 
quit  their  fervice  when  they  are  difpleafed  with 
their  mailers,  and  in  like  manner  the  mafter 
may  difcharge  his  fenrant  whenever  he  choofet. 
In  thefe  tranfaftions  adminiilration  has,  no 
concern,  nor  does  it  ever  interfere. 

*  The  Tartar-Chinefe  however,  that  is  to  fay, 

_  »     \_ 

the  fucceflbrs  of  thofe  Tartars  who  conquered 
China,  do  not  admit  this  reflridion;  their 
flaves  are  permanent,  and  nothing  but  the  will 
of  their  mailer  can  unloofe  their  chains,  and 
5;baoge  their  condition.  This  is  all  in  which 
adminiilration  is  concerned  refpe£ting  thi» 
head.  We  (hall  now  return  to  that  of  maa- 
oers  aodcuiloms. 

ThaC  fpecies  of  men,  whom  eaftern  jea^ 
Ibuiy,  even  in  the  earlieil  ages  of  the  world, 
d^aded  from  the  rank  in  which  nature 
placed  thenv,  are  found  in  China.  There  are, 
indeed,  eunuchs  fn  this  country ;  but  their 
number  is  much  lefsi  than  what  it  is  generally 
fappoied  to  be  by  Europeans*    No  law  autho-- 

rifea 
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rifes  mutilation  ;  it  is  even  branded  with  dii^ 
grace  by  the  doctrine  of  filial  piety,  and  is  no 
lefs  fo  by  the  employment  of  the  eunuchs  be- 
longing  to  the  emperor  and  empreflcs.  The 
greater  part  of  them  have*  no  higher  office 
than  that  of  fweepingthe  courts  of  the  palace^ 
The  calendar  in  China  is  an  objefl  on  which 
adminiftration  beftows  great  attention,  A  new 
one  is  publilhed  every  year  at  the '  emperor's 
exp^nces.  It  is  compofed  by  the  Tribunal  of 
Mathematics ;  but  judicial  allrology  is  its  bafis. 
It  might  be  compared,  with  great  propriety ,^to 
the  Liege  jllmanack^  were  a  lift  of  lucky  and 
unlucky  days,  made  at  hazard,  added  to  the 
latter. 

Nothing  is  negleded  in  China  that  has  any 
relation  to  government^  and  adminiftration 
confider  even,  the  gazette  as  an  eftential  part 
of  the  political  conftitution.  This  gazette  is 
printed  daily  at  Peeking,  and  is  circulated 
throughout  every  province  of  the  empire.  It 
contains  an  account  of  all  thofe  objeds  to 
which  the  attention  of  adminiftration  is  di* 
reded,and  adminiftration  are  remifs  in  nothing;, 
they  enter  into  the  minuteft  details;  grant 
fuccour  in  proper  feafon ;  reward  with  liberal- 
ity, and  punifh  with  juftice.     In  this  gazette 

may 
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*  may  be  feen  the  names  of  all  thofe  mandarins 
v^ho  are  ftript  of  their  employments,  and  the 
caufes  of  their  difgrace  j  whether  they  have 
been  too  indulgent,  or  ferere   atid  rapacious ; 
or  whether  they  have  been  judged  incapable  of 
diicharging  the  duties  of  their  office.     There 
alfo  may  be  learned  the  name  of  the  mandarin 
whom  merit  has  raifed  to  a  poft  of  eminence) 
or  the  name  of  fome  other,  who,  on  account 
of  hJs  want  of  abilities,  is  removed  from  a 
higher  to  an  inferior  ftation.     It  mentions  the 
crimes  of  all  thofe  delinquents  who  are  punifhed 
with  death ;  the  names  of  the  officers  appoint-^ 
ed  to  fA\  the  places  of  the  difgraced  mandai^ 
rins;  givies  an  account  of  the  ^calamitiei  which 
have  sfflifked  any  of  the  provinces  j  of  the  re« 
Hef  given  it  by  government ;  of  the  expences 
lACuited  by  adminiftration  for  the  fubfiftenc6 
of  the  troiops,  for  fupplying  the  wants  of  the 
people,  for  repairing  or  ereding  puWic  works, 
o«*  on  account  of  the  Kberaiities  of  the  prince  j 
and  laftty,  it  contains  even  the  remonftrancesr 
which  the  fuperior  tribunals  take  the  liberty  of 
fKefetiting  to  the  fovereign,  either  with  regard 
to  his  public  decifions,  or  his  private  conduft, 
and  fometimes  to  both.     However,  nothing  is  ^ 
iofertedr  ia  this  gazette  which  has  not  been 
Vol.  II.  K  fubnaitted 
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fubmitted  to  the  Emperor,  or  which  has  not 
come  immediately  from  him.  Inevitable  death 
would  be  the  confequence  to  any  one  who 
Ihould  dare  to  infert  any  thing  falfc  in  this 
minifterial  paper. 

No  law  or  fentence  is  of  any  force  until  the 
Emperor's  feal  is  affixed  to  it.     This  feal  is 
about  eight  inches  fquare,  and  is  made  of  fine 
jafper,  a  kind  of  precious  ftone  highly  valued 
in  China.     The  fovereign  only  is  intitled  to 
have  a  feal  of  this  fubftance.    Thofe  which  he 
gives  to  princes  as  marks  of  honour,  are  made 
of  gold  ;    thofe   of  the  viceroys   and  great 
mandarins,  of  filver;  and  thofe  of  inferior 'man- 
darins or  magiftrates  muft  be  made  of  lead  or 
copper.     Their  fize  is   larger  or  fmaller  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  which  they  hold  as  man- 
darins, or  in  the  tribunals.     When  the  feal 
of  any  of  thefe  officers  is  worn  out,  he  mufl; 
inform  the  next  fuperior  tribunal  of  it :  a  new 
one  is  then  fcnt  him,  and  he  is  required  to 
^deliver  up  that  which  he  received  befor^. 

The  authority  of  every  infpedor  fent  into 
>any  of  the  provinces,  is  confirmed  alfo  by  the 
feal  of  the  emperor.  The  duty  of  thefe  de- 
puties is  to  examine. into  the  conduct  of  go- 
vernors, magiftjates,  and  private  individuals. 

Does 
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Dftes  any  of  them  think  it  his  duty  to  fum- 
mon  the  viceroy  before  his  tribunal — ^thi? 
great  man^  with  all  his  importance,  is  obliged 
to  attend.  Has  a  fuperior  behaved  ill  to  an 
inferior  magiftrate — the  former  becomes  the 
prifoner  of  the  "infpedor,  and  until  he  has 
cleared  himfelf  from  every  imputation,  he  is, 
according  to  our  mode  of  expreilion,  fuf- 
pended  from  his  office.  The  viceroy,  on  the 
contrary,  is  permitted  to  enjoy  his  until  the  in- 
fpe^or^s  report  is  made  to  the  emperor,  which 
generally  decides  his  fate,  as  the  exigence  of 
the  deputy  depends  on  the  fidelity  of  his  re- 
prefentation.  ^ 

We  mud  here  relate  a  circumilance  which 
is  ftill  worthier  of  admiration.  The  emperor 
himfelf  fometimes  thinks  proper  to  difcharge 
the  duty  of  thefe  infpedors  in  fome  of  the 
provinces.  Kang-hi^  one  of  the  moft  cele-f 
brated  of  the  Chinefe  monarchs,  who  was  on 
the  throne  about  the  beginning  of  t)]iis  cen- 
tury, gave,  in  the  like  circumilance,  a  memo-r' 
rable  example  of  fevere  juftice.  One  day  hav- 
ing retired  a  little  way  from  his  attendants,  he 
perceived  an  old  man  who  was  weeping  bit- 
terly :  *  What  do  you  cry  for  ?'  faid  the  em-» 
peror.     *  My  lord,'  replied  the  old  man,  who 

K  2  did 
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did  not  kfWW  tbc  perfoa  of  bis  foyereign,  *  I 

*  bad  only  pae  foji,  in  whpm  iU  tqj  hopes 

*  vere  5eatf pdt  i»4  who  wigHt  b^Y«  become 

*  tbe  fqppBft  fif  my  i^mily  j  *  Tanar  man- 

*  dviQ  bJiS  torn  him  from  mP%  ^^^  carried 

*  bim  ayra^y  by  foj ce,    I  atn  now  cJepriyed  of 
/  every  afiiftance,  and  kpQW  ftot  vlwre  feHfeek 

*.  relief;  fpj  haw  can  a  ppor  fjpebl?e  pW  owa 

*  Ul^?  P^^  obtain  jyftice  fror^  th?    governor 

*  ag^i^ft  ^  ppyverful  nxan  B*— *  Yowr  fo?v  will 

*  be  r^ftpre4'  feid  the  emperor,  without  nwk- 

iftg  himfelf  If nown : — ^^  get  up  bfilund  me, 

*  a^^d  conduft  ine  to,  tb?  houfe  of  tbe  ip^ndftr 

*  rin  who  has  been  guilty  of  thi^  41^  of  vio- 

*  i^np^/  The  old  Hian  obeyed,  aad  after 
I^jiyi^g  tyav^yed  two.  hfmi^  tbey  ar?iy«d  at  the 
9iandann,'$  \iO}jStj  yrbo  little  exppded  fucb  A 

.  The  emperor's  retinue  arrived  alnxoft  ait  the> 
fende  tinxe.  a9  the  prince ;  and  the  boufe  of  the 
id4pj^4^q  was  foon  filled)  and  fnrtounded* 
As  he  coujid  not  deny  his  gulk>  tbe  emperor 
immediately  condemned  bim  to  lofe  bis  head; 
ajid  this'fentence.waa  e:i^eciU;ed  upon  the  §>ot.. 
The^ei^pergr  then  turning;  towards  the  old  maa^ 
with  a  grive^bne  addreflfed  him  thus :  *  I  ap* 
^  ppijat  you  tp*  the  office  of  tjhe  criminal  whom 

*  I  have 
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*  IlMiTe  iTo^  pm  t«r  flcafh  j  be  careful  to  dif. 

*  charge  the  duties  of  it  tf  ith  iftore  ffiodetatidti 

*  thati  yoraf  predecefibfy  arid  fate  warning  by 
/  his  crime  and  putiiftttnent,  left  you  yourfelf 

*  become  an  example  to  others.' 
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eomfi^VA'^lOft  Gf  THE  PRECEDING. 

f  UNCTIONS  OF    THE    VICEROYS    AND  MAN- 
DARINS   DlSfttStb    THROUOHOtFT   TffE 

MILITARY  Ai>MINIStR/lhri6N. 

t 

TM  B  ^fceroy  of  ^  provitice  ii  diftiit- 
gttl^d  by  the  tither  of  ijortg-tau^  he  is 
l^ays  ai  ftfflitforki'  of  the  firft  chfe,«  and  pot  • 
id^  in  ht^  diftri€t  ^  po^er  ahnoft  unlimited. 
When  he  goes  round  the  province  t6  difcharge 
tbe  dwies  6f  His  ofliccy  his*  rctfeuer  difplays 
iihpeiial' pbm^  Jtnd  magnifi<fence,  an*  he  never 
4tfife  Mlb  palace;-  even  on  the  moft  trifling  oc^ 
cafions,  wkhout  i  giiard  of  an'  htindred  men. 
He  is  the  receiViir-gdnei-al  of  all  tlie  taxes  co!- 
rcflfed'-itt  the  pi^ovittce  etttrufted  to  His  care, 
and  it  is  he  who  tfanfmits  them  to  the  capita^ 

K  3  *ftcr  * 
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after  having  rcfcrved  what  he. judges  neccflary 
for  the  urgent  wants  of  the  province.  All 
law-fuits  muft  be  brought  before  his  tribunal, 
*  and  he  has  the  power  of  condemning  crimi- 
nals to  death ;  but  neither  his  fcntence,  nor 
thofe  even  of  the  criminal  court  can  be  exe- 
cuted, until  they  have  been  confirmed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  emperor. 

Every  Hfcn  (or  every  bailiwic)  is  under 
the  infpedion  of  a  mandarin,  whofe  bufmefs 
is  to  adminifter  juftice,  to  fettle  any  differ-^ 
'  cnces  that  may  arife  between  individuals,  and 
to  inflia  punifhment  pn  thpfe  who  are  in  the 
wrong.  He  receives  alfo  the  tribute  which 
each  fapaily  pays  to  the  emperor, 

Every  three  years  the  viceroy  fends  to  court 
a  report  more  or  lefs  favourable  of  the  con«- 
duA  and  behaviour  of  the  mandarins  fubor- 
dinate  to  him.  This  report  determines  their 
fate ;  according  to  its  contents,  they  are  either 
continued  or  difgraced. 

The  conduA  even  of  the  viceroy  himfelf  is 
narrowly  watched.  The  infpedtors  of  the 
province  may  ufe  againft  him  the  fame  armit 
which  he  employs  againft  his  inferiors. 

Thofe  of  whofe  conduct  he  makes  an  un- 
favourable report,  are  punifhed  in  prppprtioa 

tp 
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to  fhelr  ddihqulency,  aad  rewards  arebeftowed 
aftef  the  fame  rule,  on  thofe  who  have  been 
mentioned  in  favourable  terms. 

Some  of  the  principal  mandarins  arc  fome- 
times  broke,  and  difmilTed  from  all  their  em* 
ployments;  others  are  only  removed  a  few 
degrees  lower,  and  provided  with  fome  office 
of  an  inferior  nature  to  that  of  which  they 
were  deprived.  Thofe  who  have  been  de- 
graded ten  ftepSy  run  a  great  rifque  of  never 
being  again  employed.  A  fingular  regulation, 
which  exiils  only  in  China,  is,  that  every  ^ 
mandarin  who  is  removed  to  an  inferior 
office,  is  obliged,  at  the  head  of  all  thofe  pre- 
cepts or  warrants  which  he  iffiies,  to  mention 
the  n\imber  of  fteps  he  has  loft.  For  example, 
he  will  fay,  ^  I,  fuch  a  mandarin,  degraded 

*  three,  four,  or  fix  fteps  (according  as  the 

•  cafe  may  be),  order  and  command,*  &c. 

The  infpeGor  of  a  province  has  a  very  un- 
limited authority  over  thefe  inferior  niandarins* 
He  can,  by  his  own  power,  deprive  them  of 
their  employments^  if  their  offence  be  great ; 
he  never  confults  the  court  but  in  cafes  where 
immediate  punifhment  is  not  neceffary. 

The  father,  fon,  brother,  uncle,  and  grand- 
foQ,  are  never  admitted  together  into  any  of 

K,  4  the 
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the  tribun^ils  at  Peeking.  JRcl&tioii$  !a  thQ 
fourth  degree  caanot  have  a  feat  at  th^  £tme 
time  in  any  of  the  provincial  tribuoala, 
.  Government  difplays  equal  benevolence 
and  juftice  towards  the  maxxdarini  Tkofq 
who  have  paffcd  the  age  of  fixty  are  QQtrufte4 
with  the  care  of  fuch  placos  as  Ik  near^ft^  ta 
the  canton  ia  which  they  we^e  boyn.  Tbofo 
who  have  been  oUiged  to  fufpead  their  fiinc« 
tions,  either  om  account  of  ficknei^,  or  n^touro-? 
iagy  or  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  filial  piety, 
by  atteodiag  parents  opprefle4  vnth  »ge  ^^4 
infirmities,  are  ordered  to  refume  thw  oflSice* 
a&  foon  a&  poflLble.  It  abridgea  ajyfo  th^  (ch 
vice  of  thofe;  wha  are  fbnjt  to  reftde  if^  a  plqco 
where  thje  air  is  unwholefcniie,. 

The  Ta^  na^krina  .«  pen,ttted  to.  a* 
kave  of  abibnce,  and  they  obtain  it^  v^hether 
it  be.  to  attend  a  hAtr  or  moth^,  gpaadfarhfr 
er  grandmother,  who  returc^  fick.  fronx  fome 
i^emote  comes  of  a  proyiiacc;  or  to  mc^t  tho 
bprpie  of  a  hrothe;^  andtp  affifl:  at  his  &uieral^ 
The  time  preicribed  fibs  l;h0r  mourning  i% 

ihonter  than  that  of  the  Chineib^  it  ia  limited 

..-•'■>     <    .   •    •  ■  • 

to  an  hu{uk:ed  day$. 

All  ipandarins,  whether  Tactars^  or  Chinefe, 
of  anxiS)  or  of  letters,  ar^  obliged,  every  threei 

years, 
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years,  to  glre  in  tvritiog  an  exafl:  account  cf 
the  faults  tih^y  have  commmed  in  difcha^ging 
the  dutiet  of  their  office*  This  kind  of  con* 
feifion  is  e:2samtned  at  court,  if  it  comes  from 
a  mandarin  belonging  to  any  of  the  four  'firft 
rfaffes*  If  h  is  mad<;  by  any  of  the  mandarina 
In  the  lower  cla0es,  it  muft  be  laid  before  the 
proyincial  tribunal  of  the  gOTernor.  But  this 
4s  not  all  5  goTeram«nt  makes  private  inquiry, 
to  difcoTCF  whether,  in  this  confeffion,  ttnCt  re* 
gard  had  heea  paid  to  troth ;  whether  fuch 
and  fuch  a  mandarin  be  attentive  to  his  bufx« 
B6& ;  whether  lie  obferves  the  laws,  and  en- 
forcea  obediqnce  to  them  in  others ;  what  are 
hk  talents  and  ahilities^  and  of  what  a^  he  ]& 
is  he  old  3/kd  infirm,  or  conftitutionaUy  weak  ? 
fshenot  covetous,  cmid,  or  fevere,  or  is  he 

« 

toQ-csSy  mdt  coodefcending' ?  Does  he  join  a 
ibund  judgment  to  t&an  degree  of  experience 
y^hich  is  requifite  for  one  in  his  ftation  ?  &c* 

The^  la&rmations  are  addreffed  tx>  the  Tri« 
bfunal-  of  Mandarins ;  die^  are  there  carefully 
examined  ;*  the  merits  aioud  demerits  of  all  thoie 
wbofe  ooaduffc  is  fiibmitted  to  this  political*  in* 
quilition,  are  carefully  weighed-  in  the  balance 
ef  juftice,  and  their  nam»  are  afterwards 
formed  iaito  tiiree  clafies.     The  firfl  coniiQa 

of 
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of  thofe  for  whom  rewards  and  preferment 
are  intended ;  the  fecond,  of  thofe  whofe  con- 
duct deferves  reprehenfion,  and  to  whom 
gentle- admonition  will  be  given,  accompanied 
with  a  few  oblique  hints  refpe^ing  their  fu« 
ture  conduct ;  and  the  third  ia  compofed  of 
thofe  whom  government  intends  to  fuipend 
for  a  certain  time,  or  to  remove  for  ever  from 
their  employments.  Some  of  the  third  dafs 
continue  in  their  offices,  but  they  receive  no 
falary ;  they  are  deprived  of  all  their  emolu-^ 
ments,  and  even  of  their  honours* 

Every  mandarin  who  has  difcharged  the  du- 
ties of  his  office  with  ability,  zeal^  and  fidelity, 
is  rewarded  ;  but  if  he  has  been  guilty  of  any 
a£tion  tending  to  opprefs  the  people,  or  to  oc- 
cafion  a  famine  or  fcarcity  among  the  lower 
clafles,  his  punifhment  is  not  confined  to  dii^ 
miifion»  he  is  impeached,  and  tried  before  thQ 
Tribunal  of  Crimes. 

Every  mandarin  of  the  firft  clafs,  whether 
govemot,  viceroy,  lieutenant-general^  &c.  may 
folicit  the  fame  employment  for  his  fon,  even 
though  the  young  man  has  not  attained  to  any 
rank.  The  education  he  is  fuppofed  to  have 
received,  fupplies  that  deficiency.  This  dif-* 
tin£tion,   however,  .never  raiies  to  places  of 

2  truft, 
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traft,  it  can  have  no  weight  but  for  inferior 
employments.  To  obtain  thofe  of  eminence, 
proof  mull  always  be  given  of  merit. 

Inferior  employments  are  alfo  ^ven  to  one 
of  the  fons  of  every  mandarin  of  law,  a* 
high  as  thofe  of  the  fourth  clafs  in  the  city, 
and  of  the  third  clafs  in  the  provinces,  as 
well  as  to  pne  of  thofe  of  the  mandarins  of 
arms  in  the  fecond  clafs  :  but  It  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  that  they  fhould  have  ftudied  three 
years  before  in  the  imperial  college. 

We  have  already  feen,  that  in  China  fathers 
may  be  rendered  illuftrious  by  their  children, 
though  children  can  derive  no  honours  from 
their  fathers.  The  faults  of  the  former  are 
imputed  to  the  fathers.  The  family  burying- 
place  of  every  mandarin  who  has  been  guilty 
of  certain  crimes,  either  againfl:  the  flate  or 
this  p^ple,  is  rafed  to  the  foundation ;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  mother,  whofe  hufband  and, 
fon  are  mandarins,  may  add  the  fuperlative 
tfmll  to  the  title  given  her  by  cuftom,  which 
^e  could  not  do  were  fhe.  only  the  wife  of  a 
mandariii. 

We  have  already  given  an  account  of  .the 
war  eftablifhments,  and  military  difcipline  of 
China.     We  mud  add  a  few  words  on  that 

fubjed 
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fubjcft  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  interference  6f 
government.  Nothing  is  negledcd  by  admi*- 
niflration  that  can  tend  to  excite  tfmulatioft 
among  the  troops,  or  engage  them  to  refped 
the  civil  laves.  They  have  completely  fuc4 
ceeded  in  the  latter  point — ^The  military  In 
this  empire  arc  hiore  harmlefs  and  tntdable 
than  the .  humbleft  citizen,— ati  example  not 
uncommon  in  Europe.  • 

The  greater  part  of  the  Tartar  famifies^  art 
lodged  either  in  immenfe  barracks,  vfrhich  haJt'l 
fcen  ereded  in  the  fuburbs  of  Pe-khig,  ot  in 
the  adjacent  country;  and  every  common  foMier 
is  allowed  a  complete  and  feparate  apartment 
for  the  ufe  of  hia  family.  They  contain  hotrffei 
for  the  officers  fulted  to  their  rank,  andf  ereit 
public  fchools,  v^rhere  the  Tartar  youfh  receive 
a  proper  education.  Thcfe  barracks- are  of  great 
utility  for  giving  effe£k  to  the  exertions  of  .^ 
police. 

The  principal  military  offices  are  held  by 
Tartars— a  wife  precaution  to  maintafin  th^^f 
conqueft,  independent  of  the  fuperiority 
which  they  have  over  the  Chinefe,  in  point 
of  warlike  genius.  A  campaign  is  generally 
reckoned  to  confift  of  two  years  fervicc.  Ari 
tixaa  journal  is 'kept  of  every  military  trairf^ 

adion. 
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»dion,  and  tfaofe  are  particularly  mentioned) 
iffrho  bavp  jgiven  proofs  of  remarkable  couragei 
'  or  difplayed  fingular  examples  of  fuperior  fkilL 
Promotion  is  the  confequence  to  thofe  whp 
Jiavc  Signalized  themfelves^  if  they  furvivcj 
if  not,  the  rewards  which  they  have  merited 
ve  conferred  on  their  widows,  children,^  or 
brother^.  Neither  the  father  of  a  n^qpierouf 
family,  an  only  foq,  nor  the  fon  of  an  aged 
wldow^  is  obliged  to  perform  military  iervice^ 
V)nle{4  the  Hate  b^  in  gr^at  danger,  or  in  cafes 
<?f  the  mqft  urgent  neceffity.  Government 
«<tTance«  money  to  thofe  wha  enlift;  they 
^o/ec^ve  double  pay;  the  fij^Il  for  themfelvesn 
wA  the  fecond  for  their  family ;  and  this  they 
^f^oy  tiU  their  return. 

.  No  Inod. <^  fervice  rendered  to  the  ftate  is 
^tber  vifgledled  or  forgotten;  and  military 
Services  mu<;h  lefs  than  others.  But  as  war 
Cannot  always  continue^  tha^  efteem  in  which 
military  iqen  are  held  in  time  of  danger,  feems 
to  ceafe  dlss^dk  the  inftant  that  the  dang^  is 
Qven  On  thefe  critical  occafions  governinent 
beftows,  with,  a  lavifh  hand,  diftin&ions,  re-* 
wards,  and  honours  of  every  kind.  It  extends 
tven  its  favpurs  to  the  loweft  military  claik. 
Poea  a  common  horfe  or  foot  foldier  fail  in 

3  battle. 
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refpeding  their  fituation,  credit  and  influeacie 
in  adminiftration.  All  their  privil^es  cooofift 
in  certain  rights  of  reprefentation,  and  in  being 
tried  by  their  peers  only.  They  cannot  even 
depend  upon  that  diilindtiou  which  is  con« 
ferred  by  riches,  or  annexed  to  place.  Eyery 
thing  in  this  methodical  empke  is  fubmitted  to 
an  examination;  The  yellow  girdle  only  is  what 
thefe  princes  inherit  by  birth. 

This  right,  however^  belongs  only  to  tfhofe 
who  are  defcended  in  a  right  line  from  the 
reigning  dynafty.  The  names  of  their  children, 
whether  girls  or  boys,  the  year,  month  and 
day  of  their  birth,  are  infcribed  in  a  large  yel- 
low book,  particularly  appropriated  for  this 
purpofe.  An  wange  girdle  is  the  cfiflinguiihing 
mark  of  collateral  princes ;  a,nd  the  name&  of 
their  children  are  regifliered  in  a  red  book. 
The  emperor  alone  determines  the  furnames  of 
princes  of  the  reigning  branch.  The  reft  cannot 
afliraie  any  that  has  too  near  an  affinity  with 
Mogul  or  Chinefe  name&. 

When  the  princes  and  princefles  of  the  laft 
clafs  hare  attained  to  the  age  of  fifteen^  th^y 
prefcnt  a  petition  to  the  emperor,  iii  which 
they  requeft  pcrmiffion  to  marry.  Princes  of 
the  direct  line  mary  otliit  this  formula;  but  if 

they 
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they  are  defirous  of  being  connefted  by  mar- 
riage with  any  of  the  Mogul  or  Kalka  princes, 
they  muft  firft  obtain  the  emperor's  confent.  • 

The  rank  even  of  the  emperor's  fons,  except 
of  hia  Immediate  fucceflbr,  diminifhes  one  de- 
gree  every  generation.  At  the  feventh,  the 
eldeft  of  thefe  branches  has  a  title  to  wear  only 
the  yellow  girdle :  the  reft  find  themfelves  funk 
to  the  rank  of  plain  citizens* 

An  hereditary  fovereignty  pafles,  with  all 
its  rights,  from  one  eldeft  fon  to  another.  This 
regulation  holds  good  for  every  generation, 
unlefs  the  poffeflbr  forfeits  his  title  by  being 
•guilty  of  fome  crime.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  the  em- 
peror appoints  to  the  fucceffion,  either  one  of 
hU  younger  brothers,  or  a  coufin ;  but  thefe 
muft  be  always  chofen  from  the  fame  branch. 
The  lawful  branch  cannot  be  deprived  of  this 
right,  unlefs  all  thofe  are  condemned  who  com^- 
pofe  it. 

The  only  hereditary  authority  of  the  other 
princes  exifts  among  the  troops  called  the  Tar- 
tar bands.  There  they  enjoy,  without  any  op- 
pofltion,  that  rank  which  they  derive  from  their 
birth  :  in  every  thing  clfe,  they  are  on  a  level 
with  others ;  at  ftated  periods,  they  are  fub- 
je^ed  to  a  military  examination;  and  they  are 
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always  promoted  or  degraded  according  as 
they  fhew  more  or  lefs  knowledge  and  fkill. 
The  heir  apparent,  and  the  princes,  his  Ibns,  are 
obliged  to  undergo  the  fame  triial.  The  only 
diftindtion  allowed  them  in  this  refpeft,  is,  that 
fchools  are  eftabliftied  for  their  ufe  only,  and 
that  their  literary  and  military  examinations 
are  made  before  their  own  matters.  After  thefe 
examinations,  of  which  an  exa£t  regifter  h 
kept,  they  are  promoted  fooner  or  later,  and  to 
ofRces  of  greater  or  lefs  importance,  according 
to  the  genius  and  abilities  which  they  have 
difplayed. 

There  are  particular  titles  and  degrees  of 
rank  which  belong  to  the  imperial  family  only  j 
but  the  law  has  prefcribed  the  age  at  which 
they  may  be  enjoyed,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  muft  be  obtained,  either  when  claimed 
by  birth-right,  or  as  the  recompenfe  of  merit, 
or  when  fought  for  by  intereft.  The  hw  alfo 
explicitly  defines  every  thing  relating  to  the 
younger  princes  of  the  different  orders ;  the 
rank,  titles  and  rights  which  the  daughters  of 
theemperoi-,  of  the  princes  his  fons,and  of  titled 
princes,  convey  to  their  hulbands ;  and,  laftly, 
the  pJerogatives,mark8  of  diftinftion,  honorary 
rights  and  revenues  affigned  tc  each  order  of 
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titltd  princes  j  it  even  feems  to  appreciate,  by 
anticipation^  thofe  honours  or  rewards  which 
the  emperor  may  bellow  upon  them,  either 
by  favour,  or  as  the  recompenfe  of  ihiportant 
fervices. 

The  title  of  prince  does  not  convey  to  thole 
who  enjoy  it,  a  right  of  fitting  in  any  tribunal : 
on  the  other  hand,  princes  cannot  be  tried  but 
by  a  tribunal  eftablilhecf  entirely  for  them,  and 
which  never  takes  cognizance  of  any  thing  that 
relates  to  people  of  any  other  rank.  Neither 
their  criminal  nor  civil  affairs  can  be  brought 
before  any  other  court  but  the  ^fong-glrhfou^ 
or  Tribunal  of  Princes.  We  have  already  given 
an  account  of  its  functions.  Whoever  infults 
any  prince  of  the  imperial  family  who  is  deco- 
rated with  the  yellow  girdle,  had  he  ho  title 
or  other  mark  of  diftihdion,  is  put  to  death, 
without  remiffion.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe,  if 
the  prince  has  omitted  or  neglected  to  put  on 
his  yellow  girdle :  the  affair  then  becomes  a 
cafe  between  citizen  and  citizen  ;  and  the  ag- 
greffor  efcapes  with  a  baftinading.  A  prince  is 
never  expofed  to  this  difgraee,  even  after  he 
has  been  condemned  by  his  tribunal.  Sentence 
of  death  paffed  agAinft  him,  cannot  be  put  in 
execution  until  the  emperor's  confent  is  olv 
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tained ;  and  he  may  avoid  every  other  corpo- 
ral punlQiment  by  paying  a  fine. 

The  privileges  of  untitled  princes  are  much 
lefs  extenfive.  The  police  has  almoft  the  fame 
authority  over  them  as  over  every  other  citizen : 
it  may  reprimand  and  admonifli  them,  and 
even  commit  them  to  prifon.  If  they  are 
brought  before  its  tribunal  to  be  tried,  they 
are  treated  with  the  utmoft  rigour  j  and  no  fum 
of  money,  however  great,  can  exempt  them 
from  punilhment. 

The  .diftini9:ion  between  thefe  and  titled 
princes  is  often  very  great  Thofe  who  are  in 
no  office  or  dignified  ftation,  are  generally  very 
poor  ;they  are  fometimes  even  reduced  to  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  receiving  the  higheft  pay  of  a  common 
foldier  in  the  Tartar  bands :  however,  when 
they  efpoufe  a  wife,  marry  a  fon  or  daughter,  or 
inter  any  of  their  relations,  the  emperor  make« 
them  a  prefent  of  an  hundred  ounces  of  filver  ; 
he  alfo  relieves  them  on  other  occafions,  and 
ajSifts  their  widows  and  orphans,  when  poor 
and  needy  j  but,  in  doing  fo,  he  never  de- 
viates from  the  ftri£t  rules  of  economy.  The 
mandarins, ,  in  this  refped,  are  much  better 
treated  than  the  relations  of  the  fovereign.  As 
he  knows  that  the  former  have  more  connedion 

with 
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With  the  people,  he  is  defirous  that  they  fliould 
not  be  induced,  by  poverty  or  want,  to  conx- 
mit  afl:s  of  oppreflion,  and  that  no  pretence  or 
cxcufe  may  be  left  them  for  haraffing  his  fub- 
jcds.  Nothing,  if  they  are  reprehenfible,  can 
fave  them  from  the  punilhment  inflided  by  the 
law. 
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CODE    OF    THP    EMPERORS^ 

ALL  nations  have  groaned  under  the  yoke 
of  batj  princes,  and  there  are  fcarcely 
any  which  have  not  been  ruled  by  fome  good. 
Rome,  had  a  Tiberius,  a  Caligula,  a  Nero,  and 
aDomitian.;  China  alfo  has  had  her  tyrants. 
Rome  flourifhed  under  a  Titus,  a  Trajafn,  an 
Adrian,  and  an  Antoninus:  but  China  can  boaft 
of  having  been  governed  by  a  much  greater 
number  of  wife  and  excellent  princes.  The  re- 
gulations which  the  latter  prefcribed  to  them- 
fclves,  as  the  rules  of  their  conduft,  we  intend 
to  be*  the  fubjed  of  this  chapter. 

Too  was  one  of  the  earlieft  monarchs  of 
China  j  and  he  is  one  of  thofe  of  whom  men- 
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tion  is  ftill  ofteneft  made.  To  him  China  is  in^ 
debted  for  the  inftitution  of  all  her  tribunals. 
It  was  he  who  chofe  a  fucceffor  from  among, 
the  clafs  of  thofe  who  cultivated  the  earth,  and 
who  banifhed  for  ever  from  the  throne  his  owa 
fon,  becaufe  he  judged  him  incapable  of  filling 
it  with  honour  to  himfelf,  or  advantage  to  the 
empire.  Tao  thus  addrefled  the  fucceflbr  whom 
he  had  adopted :— /»  all  your  aSlions  obferve  a 
ju/i  medium :  it  conftfis  in  exceeding  in  nothings 
and  in  nothing  coming  Jhort  of  your  duty.^^Chuny 
to  whom  this  maxim  was  addrefled,  transmitted 
it  to  his  fucceflbr  Tu.  He  had  chofen  him  in 
the  fame  manner  as  he  himfelf  had  been  by 
Tao. 

Thefe  three  ancient  monarchs  are  Qonfidered 
as  the  legiflators  of  China ;  and  thofe  maxima 
which  they  prefcribed  to  themfelves,  as  the 
rules  of  their  condud,  have  been  obfejived^  as 
laws,  by  all  the  good  emperors.  The  greater 
part  of  them  have  even  requefted  their  en- 
lightened fubjeds,  to  give  them  whatever  adr 
vice  they  might  think  neceflkry  for  the  welfare 
of  the  fl:ate.  Every  remonftrance  is  received, 
when  cbuched  in  terms  of  proper  refpeft,  and 
when  the  content?  of  it  ^e  ciad§  known  to  thq 
Cmperoj:  pn|y^ 

Kia. 
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Km-cban^  a  plain  man  of  letters,  did  not 
wait  for  any  invitation  of  this  kind.   He  was 
the  firil  who  had  the  boldnefs,  of  his  own  head, 
to  oflfer  advice  to  the  emperor,  who,  at  that 
time,  was  Fef^ti^  otherwife  called  Hiao-ouen.--^ 
He  reminded  this  prince  of  the  faults,  errors, 
and  even  crimes   of  his  predeceflbrs.     For 
example :  *  Chi^hoang^  prince  of  l*Jin^  when  he 
became  emperor,  and,  by  that,  mafter  of  all 
the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  empire,  inftead 
of  confining  himfelf  to  thefe,  immediately  laid 
00  new  taxes,  loaded  his  people  with  burden* 
fome  fervices.  And  rendered  them  fo  wretched^ 
th^t,  having  nothing  more  to  fear  from  his 
feverity,  the  mountains  were  covered  with 
troops  of  b^ditti,  and  the  highways  filled 
with  tHe  criminals  who  were  daily  conduced 
to  prifon,  or  to  punifhment    His  fubjeds 
only  waited  for  a  fignal,  to  fhake  off  fo  heavy 
a  yokjB.    Tcbifi^cbin  gave  them  this  fignal :  of 
the  consequences,  great  prince,  you  yourfelf 
are  not  ig^oraat.' 
Here  Kia<han  gives  a.  detail  c^  certain  de« 
pred^i^oos  committed  by  Cbi-boang.^-^^  In  a 

*  march  which  he  made  from  Kien-yengy  as  far 
-  as  Tangy  he  changed  his  palace  three  hundred 

*  times;  and  he  found  them  all  fo  well  fur- 
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*  nifhed,  that  he  was  urtder  no  neteflity  of 

*  carrying  any  thing  with  him,  not  even  bells 
^  and  drums.  Several  of  the  palaces  which 
^  he  inhabited  *were  fuch  fupcrb  edifices,  that 

*  they  appeared  more  like   mountains  •  than 

*  houfes.     The  walls  were  fcveral  dozens  of 

*  gin  in  height  (a  gin  is  equal  to  eighty  French 

*  feet).     From  north  to  fouth  they  extended 

*  a  thoufand  paces,  and  from  caft  to  weft  half 

*  a  league.' 

Chi^hoang  made  choice  of  mount  Li  for  ai 
burying-place,  and  kept  feveral  hundreds  of 
workmen  conftantly  employed  upon' it  forteri 
years.  The  exterior  part  of  this^  furprifing 
monument,  as  well  as  its  infide,  w^  deco- 
rated with  a  magnificence  almoft  incredible. 
Around  the  top  ran  immenfe  galleries,  apd 
behind  arofe  a  mountain*  formed  by  the  hands 
of  men,  and  covered  with  trees  planted  by 
art ;  *  Behold,'  purfued  Kia^han^  *  an  cxtra- 

*  vagant  expence  for  the  tomb  of  one  man ; 

*  his  defcendants  for  theirs  were  obliged  to  beg 
^  a  few  feet  of  ground,  and  had  not  to  cover 
^  them  even  a  fmall  hut  thatched  with  reede. 

*  Behold   alfo,   great  emperor,   the  example 

*  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  recalling  to  your 
^  memory,    I  beg  you  will  pay  Aat  attention 

*to 
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*  to  it  which  it  deferves,  and  turn  it;  to  your 
^  own  profit.' 

Kia^han  at  the  fame  time  reminded  the. 
emperor  of  a  cuftom  pradtifed  by  the  moft  aiy- 
cient  of  his  prcdeceffors :  ^  They  had  gene* 

*  rally  in  their  prefence  a  man  whofe  duty  and 

*  bufinefs  it  was  to  remark  their  faults,  and 

*  keep  an  exad  account  of  them.  They  had 
^  two  officers  befides,  one  of  whom  was  obliged 
«  to  read  to  the  prince  every  profe  compofitioa 

*  that  was  publifhed  throughout  the  whole  em* 

*  pire  refpeding  the  government ;  the  employ- 

*  ment  of  the  other  was  to  colled  all  the  verfes 
^  and  fongs  that  were  handed  about  relative 

*  to  the  fame  fubjed.'  This  was  an  excellent 
method,  efpedally  among  fo  moderate  a  peo- 
ple as  die  Chinefe,  who  never  find  fault  to  ^ 
Ihew  their  virit,  but  to  remove  the  caufes  of 
blame.  France  can  cite  only  one  example  of 
a  minifter  (Cardinal  Mazarine)  who  feemed 
defirous  of  knowing  what  ballads  or  verfes 
were  made  againft  him« 

But  let  us  return  once  more  to  Kia^bofu 
In  this  difcourfe  he  recapitulates  in  the  mi« 
i^uteft  manner,  and  praifes  without  reilridion, 
all  the  adions  which  Fen-ti  performed  worthy 
of  commendation ;  but  he  adds.  Will  you  not 

relax  ? 
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relax?  I  fear  it  gre^tly^     I  hbold  ywr  m^ 
djjiinguijbed  minifiers  admitted  to  pare  in  allymr 
pUiffureS^  and  Ip^rc^ive  that  yim  yourfdf  are  too 
nfueh  devoted  to  them.    It  i»  true  that  Ven^i  had 
conceived  an  ardent  paffioa  for  the  chace,  and 
that  he  carried  his  miniftera  wkh  him  to  par* 
f  ^e  of  Ibis  fport. .   It  is  not  in  the  middle  of 
inch  an,  enjoy nient  that  an  emperor  can  a£- 
if^bl^  hU  council*  or  that  miniftcrs  can  dif^ 
patch  much  bufmefs.  The  emperor  however  rc-^ 
<:eived  the  remonfbrance  gracioufly,  created  its 
liuthor  Hhu  (a  dignity  next  to  that  of  king), 
and  did  not  fupprefs  this  bold,  but  hazardous 
fupplication.     {t  makes  at  prefent  part  of  the 
Imperial  ColleSlion^  a  work  compiled  and  ar-^ 
ranged  by  the  care  and  under  the  infpedion  of 
the  emperor  Kang^i^  who  died  in  1 722,  and 
which,  together  with  the  five  canonical  books, 
forms  the  national  code*  and  that  of  the  em-* 
peron 

Ka/ig^idid  not  confine  himfelf  to  the  fbrm«- 
ing  of  this  colledion  ;  he  examined  and  fome^ 
times  wrote  annotations  upon  every  part  of 
which  it  confifls.  The  condud;  of  this  empe^ 
ror  is  the  beft  code  that  a  fovereign  can  adopt ; 
it  feems  to  have  acquired  the  force  of  a  law 
for  his  fucceflbrs.     The  fevfrity  which  he  ex-.- 

ercifed 
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crcifed  againfl:  the  only  fon  whom  he  had  by 
his  lawful  wife,  is  a  very  ftriking  example  to 
every  Cbinefe  prince,  who  may  be  heir  ap- 
parent to  the  throne.  Kang-^hi  depofed  in  the 
moft  public  manner  the  fame  fon  whom  he 
had  appointed  to  be  his  fucceffor,  ordered  him 
to  be  loaded  with  irons,  and  even  included 
his  children  and  principal  officers  in  his  dif*.. 
grace ;  after  which,  he  inferted  in  the  Gazette 
the  motives  that  bad  induced  him  to  treat  the 
prince  with  fo  much  feverity. 

The  fame  emperor  re-eftabliflied  the  mili- 
tary difcipline  which  had  been  greatly  relaxed, 
caufed  a  great  number  of  cannons  to  be  caft, 
and  was  not  afraid  to  humble  the  national 
pride  of  the,  Chinefe,  by  entrufting  a  foreigner 
and  a  jefuit  with  the  care  of  fuperintending 
this  operation.  He  was  not  even  afraid  of  of- 
fending  againft  eftablifhed  cuftom  ahd  ancient 
prejudices  in  creating  him  a  mandarin.  His. 
firft  rule  of  condud  was  to  ad  in  every  thing 
for  the  public  good,  which  prejudice  always 
unpedes.  He  entertained  a  conllant  and  fin- 
cere  refpe£l  for  old  age,'  and  in  that  he  united 
found  policy  with  humanity.  The  greateft 
fibuie  in  a  fiate  is,  that  youth  prefumes  too 

much 
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much  on  its  own  abilities,  and  fets  too  little 
value  on  experience. 

The  prudence  ,  of  age  alone  in  a  ftatefman 
IS  not  fufficient ;  indefatigable  affiduity  is  alfo 
neceflary,  and  we  may  add  genius.     This  em- 
peror, who  to  a  bright  genius  added  the  ad- 
vantages arifing  from  ftudy,  thought  that  he 
obfervcd  much  remiffnefs  in  the  great  do£tors 
of  the  empire  :  as  he  fufpefted  that  this  might 
proceed  from  negligence  in  fome,  and  Incapa-^ 
city  in  others,  he  was  refolved  to  make  a  ftri<3: 
inquiry,  and  to  judge  of  their  merits  himfel£ 
For  this  purpofe  he  ordered  them  to  appear  be- 
fore him, .  and  queftioned  them  in  the  clofeft 
manner.    Several  of  them  who  acquitted  them- 
felves  badly  in  this  examination  altogether  un- 
expeded,  becaufe  it  was  unprecedented,  were 
immediately  degraded,  and  fent  back  to  their 
provinces.     But  the  matter  did  not  end  here  : 
the  emperor,  unwilling  to  truft  entirely  to  his 
own  opinion,  and  defirous  of  guarding  againft 
any  error  of  judgment  into  which  he  might 
fall,  employed  an  intelligent  mandarin  who 
was  not  in  the  fecret,  and  who  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  decifions  alr6ady  given,  to 
examine  thefe  doctors  in  the  fame  manner. 
The  refult  of  the  fecond  examination  was  like 

that 
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that  of  the  firft,  except  with  regard  to  one  of 
the  literati,  whom  the  emperor  had  declared 
incapable  ;  his  abilities  on  the  fecond  trial  were 
found  to  be  only  doubtful.  This  example, 
which  might  be  renewed,  has  greatly  dimi* 
niihed  the  pride  of  the  literati,  and  re-ani- 
mated  their  emulation. 

m 

It  was  the  fame  Kang-hi  alfo,  who,  in  order 
toproniotegood  morals,  forbade  the  fale  of  any 
book  which  might  in  any  refpedi  tend  to  cor- 
rupt them;  and  for  this  reafon,  fays  a  Chi- 
nefe  author,  htc^vSt  people  will  do  without Jhamey 
whatever  they  have  read  with  pleafure. 


C  HA  P.    XVI. 

VIEW    OF   THE   PRESENT    GOVERNMENT. 

THE  new  matters  of  China  made  no 
change  in  the  government:  they  adopt-* 
ed  the  ancient  form,  and  it  ftill  fubfifts.  The 
Tartar  conquerors  fubmitted  to  the  laws  and 
cuftoms  of  the  conquered  nation;  they  were 
contented  with  reforming  certain  deftrudive 
abufes,  which  had  infenfibly  crept  in,  and 
which  a  wife  government  can  neither  tolerate 

nor 
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nor  permit'  In  a  word,  China  appears  to 
have-  gained  much  by  a  revolution  which 
feemed  likely  to  occafion  its  ruin» 

The  Tartars  whom  the  Chinefe  confider  ad 
a  barbarous  nation,  have  never  yet  given  them 
but  emperors  worthy  of  governing  this  im- 
menle  empire,  and  emperors  who  have  always 
governed  it  by  themfelves.     Thefe  princes  be- 
ftow  more  care  and  attention  on  the  conquered 
people  than  on  their  natural  fubjedts.     Should 
a  difpute  arife  between  a  Chinefe  and  a  Tartar, 
the  former  muft  have  greatly  deviated  from  the 
rules  of  juftice,  if  he  is  not  found  to  be  in 
the  right  even  by  the  tribunals,  which  are  all 
compofed  of  half  Chinefe  and  hfJf  Tartars. 
This  policy  is  ealily  comprehended  j  but  ne- 
verthelefs   it  difplays  prudence  and  ^ifdom« 
The  flighted   fault  committed  by  a  Tartar 
mandarin  is  feverely  punifhed ;  but  the  pu- 
liifhment  of  the  greateft  is  often  mitigated,  if 
the  delinquent  be  a  Chinefe.     It  is  among  the 
Tartars  in  particular,  that  government  endea- 
Tourft  to  encourage  a  tafte  for  arms,  keep  up  dit 
tiplihe,and  ^cite  a  military fpirit  An  officfer  of 
that  nation  is  fure  to  be  punifhed  if  he  in  the 
leaft  ncglefts  his  duty ;  however  fmall  his  of- 
fence may  be,  he  is  always  difinifled.  A  Chinefe 

officer 
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officer  may  be  forgiven,  but  a  Tartar  is  never 

pardoned* 

Every  perfon  in  China  who  holds  a  pjace 
under  government,  whether  in  the  civil  or 
military  department,  always  imagines  that  he 
fees  a  fword  fufpended  over  his  head.  He 
cannot  forefee  his  deftiny  even  v^heri  cited  be- 
fore the  emperor's  tribunal.  iThe  time,  par- 
ticular circumftances,  or  the  neceflify  there 
may  be  of  making  an  example,  ometin[ie8  all 
concur  to  render  his  punifhment  inevitable.' 

The  faults  puniflied  with  greateft  feverity^ 
are  thofe  which  wound  the  intereflis  of  the 
people :  they  therefore  feldom  fall  a  prey  to 
that  clafs  of  petty  tyrants,  who,  if  not  narrowly 
watched,  might  gradually  defolate  the  empire. 
Every  great  mandarin  is  refponfible  for  the 
faults  committed  by  his  fubalterns  ;  he  is  the 
infpeOiOT  who  watches  over  their  conduft,  and 
as  we  may  fay  their  furety ;  he  would  be  pu- 
nifhed  for  their  faults,  did  he  negled  to  in- 
form himfelf  of  them,  or  to  expofe  them. 

The  literati  are  always  honoured  and  efteem- 
cd  :  they  enjoy  every  privilege  and  diftindion 
annexed  to  that  title ;  but  government  checks 
their  pride,  and  encourages  their  labours.  The 
feverity  of  their  examinations  will  prevent 

this 
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this  clafs  from  multiplying  too  much ;  it  will 
be  lefs  numerous^  but  more  learned  and  ufefiiL 
The  Tartar  government  beftows  more  care 
and  attention  on  this  clafs  of  people^  than  on 
any  other.  No  commotion  however  finally 
no  infiirrefkion  however  flight,  remains  un« 
punifhedy  and  the  mandarin  who  has  occa- 
Aoned  it,  or  who  did  not  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent it,  is  treated  with  ftill  greater  feverity* 
In  a  word,  the  prefent  government  is  fo  rig^d 
towards  the  great,  and  fo  mild  and  friendly  to 
the  people,  that  they  would  be  as  much  afraid 
of  lofmg  their  new  matters,  as  their  new  ma- 
fters  would  be  of  lofing  them. 


BOOK 
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Religion  o^  t&e  Chin£s£, 

TO  judge  properly  of  the  religious  fyftem 
of  the  Chinefe,  t^e  ixiuft  not  confound 
the  ancient  and  permanent  religion  of  the 
ftate  with  popular  fuperftitions  introduced  in 
latter  ages.  The  prittiitive  worfhip  of  the 
ancient  Chinefe  has  continued  invariably  the 
fame,  even  to  the  prefent  time.  This  doc- 
trine of  the  early  ages  has  been  changed  nei- 
ther by  a  long  fucceffion  of  years,  political  re- 
volutions, nor  by  the  fantaflical  dreams  of 
philofophers ;  it  ift  at  prefent  the  only  religion 
avowed  by  government,  followed  by  the  em- 
peror, grandees,  and  literati,  and  authorifed 
to  be  publickly  taught.  We  fhall  firft  collect 
thofe  fcattered  opinions  which  may  be  necef^ 
fary  to  convey  an  idea  of  it  to  our  readers,  and 
afterwards  give  a  detail  of  the  modem  feds. 

s 
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CHAP.      I, 

ANCIENT   RELIGION   OF    CHINA. 

FATHER  j^mtotj  an  impartial  and  able 
judge  of  the  literature^  hiftory,  and  an- 
cient monuments  of  China,  gives,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  the  refult  of  his  long  and  la* 
borious  refearches  refpecling  the  origin  of 
the  Chinefe,  and  of  their  primitive  religion. 
Armed  with  courage,  and  fUpported  by  in- 
vincible patience,  I  fee  out  on  my  journey : 
for  a  long  time  I  marched  through  tedious 
and  difficult  paths  over-run  yrith  briar?,  and 
full  of  danger.  I  made  my  obiervations  and 
remarks  upop  every  obje(3:  which  prefeated. 
I  combined,  compared^  analyfed,  and  medi- 
tated, till  by  a  train  of  reafoning,  which  I 
flatter  myfelf  will  be  found  juft  j  and  by  a 
chain  of  proofs  which  appear  to  me  incon- 
trovertible, I  have  at  laft  concluded,  that — 
Tbe  Chinefe  are  a  dijlin^  people^  who  havejiill 
preferved  the  chara^erijiic  marks  of  their  firfl 
origin  \  a  people  nvhofe  primitive  doSlrine  will 
be  found  J  by  thofe  who  take  the  trouble  of  exa^ 
mining  it  thoroughly^  to  agree  in  its  ejfential parts 

*  with 
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with  the  doSlrine  of  the  chofen  people^  before 
Mofes^  by  the  command  of  God  himfelf  had 
cof^ned  the  explanation  of  it  to  thefacred  re^ 
cords ;  a  people^  in  a  word^  whofe  traditional 
knowledgej  when  freed  from  whatever  the  ig^ 
norance  or  fuperjlition  of  latter  ages  has  added  to 
it^  may  be  traced  back  from  age  to  age,  and 
from  epQcha  to  epocha,  without  interruption^  for 
thefpace  of  four  thouf and  years  ^  even  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  human  race  by  the  grand/on  of 
Noah: 

We  have  Indeed  every  hiftorical  probability 
to  fupport  us  in  believing,  that  the  colony  which 
firft  peopled  China,  v\ras  compofed  of  the  im- 
mediate defcendants  of  Noah.  Full  of  refpedl 
for  that  diftinguiflied  patriarch,  whom  they 
confidered  as  their  common  chief  or  head,  they 
miift  have  carried  along  with  them  the  paternal 
inftruflions  they  received  from  his  mouth, 
his  precepts  refpc£ling  the  belief  and  religious 
worfliip  which  prevailed  at  that  time,  and  the 
whole  treafure  of  antediluvian  knowledge.  If 
we  fearch  into  the  hiftorical  records  of  all  an- 
cient nations,  we  fhall  find  that  the  nearer  they 
approach  to  their  origin,  the  more  diftinfl:  and 
fenfible  the  traces  of  the  true  worfhip  become. 
The  traditions  of  the   patriarchs  muft  have 
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formed  the  firft  religious  code  of  the  colonies 
that  departed  from  the  plains  of  Shinar,  to  g« 
and  people  the  earth ;  and  thefe  traces  of  the 
primitive  religion  may  be  found  in  the  oldeft 
books  of  the  mod  ancient  nations.  The  kingy 
or  canonical  books  of  the  Chinefe,  every  where 
confirm  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  the 
'  creator  and  preferver  of  all  things.  They  men-* 
tion  him  under  the  names  of  Tien^  or  Heaven  j 
Char^'tien^  or  Supreme  Heavenly  Chang-tij  or 
Supreme  Lord^  and  of  Hoang^chan-tij  Sovereign 
and  Supreme  Lord:  names  correfponding  to 
thofe  which  we  ufe  when  we  fpeak  of  God^ 
the  Lord^  the  Almighty^  the  Moji  High.  *  This 

*  Supreme  Being,'  fay  thefe  books,  *  is  the  prin- 

*  ciple  of  every  thing  that  exifts,  and  the  fa- 

*  ther  of  all  living;  he  is  eternal,  immoveable, 
<  and   independent ;    his    power    knows    no 

*  bounds  ;  his  fight  equally  comprehends  the 

*  paft,  the  prefent,  and  the  future,  and  pene- 
*.trates   even   to   the  inmoft  receffes  of  the 

*  heart.     Heaven  and  earth  are  under  his  go- 

*  vemment :  all  events,  all  revolutions  are  the 
^  confequences  of  his  difpenfations  and  will. 
^  He  is  pure,  holy,  and  impartial ;  wickednefs 
^  offends  his  fight,  but  he  beholds  with  an  ey^ 
i  of  complacency,  the  virtuous  anions  of  men* 

*  Severe, 
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^  Severe,  yet  juft,  he  puniflies  vice  in  a  flrik- 

•  ing  manner,  even  on  the  throne,  and  often 

*  precipitates  thence  the  guilty,  to  place  upon 

*  it  the  man  who  walks  after  his  own  heart, 

•  whom  he  hath  raifed  fi-om  obfcurity.     Good, 

*  merciful,  and  fiiU  of  pity,  he  relents  on  the 
^  repentance  of  the  wicked :  public  calamities, 

•  and  the  irregularity  of  the  feafons,  are  only 

•  falutary  warnings,  which  his  fatherly  good- 

*  nefs  gives  to  men  to  induce  them  to  reform 
^  and  amend/  Such  are  the  character  and  at- 
tributes  of  the  Divinity  which  are  declared  in 
almoft  every  page  of  the  Chou-king^  and  other 
canonical  books. 

Do  deftrudtive  rains,  or  exceflive  drought, 
threaten  to  deftroy  the  rifmg  crops^  and  to 
blaft  the  hopes  of  the  hufbatidman — is  a  vir- 
tuous emperor  attacked  by  ficknefs,  and  is  the 
life  of  the  father  of  his  people  in  danger— fa- 
crifices  are  immediately  prepared,  and  folemn 
vows  are  addrefled  to  the  Tien^  and  often  not 
in  vain.  Has  a  wicked  prince  been  ftruck  dead 
by  lightning  —  this  puniftiment  is  not  con- 
fidered  as  the  mere  effedl  of  chance,  it  is  at- 
tributed to  the  anger  of  the  ST/Vw,  to  his  vifible 
juftice,  and  to  the  power  of  his  avenging 
^m.     Thefe  books  inform  us  that  the  em- 
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pcror  Teheou  rejedled  all  the  good  thoughts 
with  which  he  was  infpired  by  the  Tlen^  and 
that  he  paid  no  regard  to  thofe  prodigies  by 
which  he  forewarned  him  of  his  approaching 
deftrudtion,  if  he  did  not  reform — ^  Had  the 

*  emperor  Kl^  changed  his  conduit,'  add  they, 

*  after  the  admonitions  which  he  received  from 

*  the  vengeance   of  heaven,  the   7/V«  would 

*  not  have  deprived  him  of  his  empire.' 

We  fee  therefore,  by  the  condu(3i  of  the 
firft  emperors  in  times  of  difafter  and  public 
calamity,  what  exalted  notions  they  had  form- 
ed of  the  juftice  and  holinefs  of  the  Su- 
preme Being.  Not  contented  with  throwing 
themfelves  under  the  proteftion  of  the  37V», 
with  offering  facrifices,  and  addrefling  prayers 
to  him,  they  alfo  endeavoured  to  difcover 
what  fecret  faults  or  crimes  they  had  com- 
mitted, which  might  have  called  down  the 
vengeance  of  heaven  on  their  people ;  they 
examined  whether  they  had  not  been  too  ex- 
travagant in  their  drefs,  too  luxurious  in  their 
tables,  or  too  magnificent  in  their  palaces. 
They  often  acknowledged,  in  prefence  of  the 
whole  nation  affembled,  that  they  had  been 
guilty  of  thefe  faults ;  they  confeffed  they 
were  fufficient  to  excite  the  indignation  of 

3  Heaven, 
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Heaven,  and  ofFercd  themfelves  as  vidims  to 
avert  its  vengeance  from  their  people. 

But  that  we  may  better  explain  this  fubjeft, 
let  us  fee  what  the  Chou^king  tells  tis  refpeding 
the  religion  of  the  ancient  emperors  Tao^Chun^ 
and  Tu.  ^  Tao^  fays  the  Chou-king^  *thus  gave 

*  his  orders  to  Hi  and  to  Ho.     The  fupretne 
f  Tien  is  entitled  to  our  homage  and  adoration. 

*  Compofe  therefore  a  calendar j  and  let  religion 

*  receive  from  man  thofe  times  and  feafons  which 

*  are  itsjufl  due^  It  appears  extraordinary  to 
us  in  Europe,  that  the  Chinefe  have  always 
thought  the  correcting  of  the  calendar  an  ob- 
jeft  of  fo  great  importance,  that  it  is  made  an 
affair  of  ftate,  and  that  the  neglecting  of  it 
has  at  all  times  been  confidered  as  a  certain 
fign  of  degeneracy,  and  the  forerunner  of  a 
revolution.  Every  founder  of  a  new  dynafty 
has  always  begun  his  reign  by  a  reformation 
of  the  calendar ;  and  we  fee  here  that  Tao  be- 
ftowed  his  firft  care  arid  attention  upon  it. 
But  why  is  it  an  affair  of  fo  great  importance  ? 
becaufe,  fay  the  commentators,  the  calendar 
is  effentially  connedted  with  religion ;  and  be- 
caufe Too  eilabliihed  as  the  motive,  end,  and 
foundation  of  all  other  laws,  the  worfhip 
which  man  is  obliged  to  render  to  God  ^  it 

M  ij.  -was 
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was  necefTary  to  fix  invariably  the  days  and 
feafons  which  ought  tp  be  particularly  conf&- 
crated  and  fet  apart  for  the  performance  of  this 
ipiportant  duty. 

The  following  explanation  is  given  of  this 
firft  text  of  the  Chou^king  which  we  have  cited^ 
n  the  Imperial  Commentary  *.  ^  Before  he  fpoke 
of  the  calendar,'  fays  Lu-chij  •  Tao  firft  begaa 
by  declaring,  that  adoration  was  due  to  the 
?;>«,  and  that  he  could  not  negled  it.  After 
the  regulation  of  the  calendar,  he  fpeaks  of 
thofe  times  which  men  ought  to  fet  apart  for 
the  purpofes  of  religious  worfhip ;  becaufe^ 
having  eftablifhed  it,  as  a  certain  principle, 
that  the  I'ien  was  to  be  ?idor§d,  proper  feafons 
flioyld  be  appropriated  f6r  rencfering  him  ho- 
mage. Thus  the  honour  which  is  due  to  the 
7/V»,  and  the  homage  rendered  him  by  re- 
ligion, take  place  of  all  oth? r  things;  A  vir- 
tuous prince,'  adds  Tchin-tchi^  *  governs  his 
fubjeds  for  the  fervice  of  the  7/V«.  For  thi^ 
reafon,  he  has  fo  much  at  heart  the  eftabUfli- 
ment  of  religious  worfhip.  Having  religion, 
which  honours  the  Tietty  fo  much  at  heart,  he 


*  Thefe  paflages  of  the  Imperial  Commentary  were 
tranflated  byFather  A>,  a  Chincfe  Jefuit,  refidcht  at  f^  - 
ting.    See  New  Mdiioirs  of  Cbina^  Vol.  L 
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<:ar^fuily  obferves  the  epochs  of  the  calehdar; 
The  more  attention  he  pays  to  the  proper 
governing  of  his  fubje^s,  the  more  pundlual 
he  is  in  allotting  to  religion  the  time  that  i$ 
due  to  it.  Whatever  purfuits  a  virtuous  man 
follows,  he  cannot  proceed  one  ftep  without 
religion :  of  much  more  importance,  there- 
fore, does  he  confider  it,  when  he  governs  his 
people  only  to  ferve  the  7/Vw.  Too  is  the  firft 
man,  ;md  the  firft  fage,  of  whom  mention  is 
made  in  the  Chou^kit^ ;  virtue  is  the  firft  thing 
by  which  he  diftinguifh^d  himfelf,  and  Re-- 
ligion  the  firft  word  he  pronounced, '  The 
thoufand,  and  the  ten  thoufands  of  words  ut- 
tered by  the  wife  and  holy,  either  concerning 
great  |^hings»  or  refpedting  fmall,  all  tend  to 
religion.  Reli^OQ  i^  the  fpurce  and  fountain 
of  all  good  :  he  who  follows  religion,  attains 
to  wifdom^  If  we  would  make  an  eulogium 
on  the  virtues  of  Tao^  we  muft  firft  name  re- 
ligion,  to  paint  them,  as  it  were,  at  one  ftroke; 
and  we  muft  finifti  the  pidture,  by  praifing 
his  wifdom.  The  heart  of  this  good  man  was 
always  filled  with  that  fear  and  reverence 
i  with  which  the  Char^-ti  ought  to  be  ferved : 
*  in  this  appears  that  fublime  wifdom  which 
f  exalted  him  fo  much  above  other  men.' 

The 
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The  motive  which  induced  Tao  to  reject 
Kong-kong^  who  had  been  propofed  to  him  as 
a  fucceflbr,  was  the  opinion  he  entertained  of 
his  not  being  impreffed  with  the  fear  of  the 
ST/Vw,    *  Kong-^kong^  fays  he,  '  is  ^*^ife  only  in 

*  words :  his  pride  threatens  the  7/V»/  When 
Tao  gave  his  confent,  that  Pe-kouen  fhould  be 
entrufted  with  the  care  of  draining  the  waters 
that  had  inundated  the  empire^ — ^  Let  him  go/ 
added  he,  ^  and  may  Religion  guide  his  fteps/ 
f  May  Religion  direct  your  fteps,'  faid  he  to  his 
daughter  alfo,  when  h?  gave  her  in  niarriage 
to  the  wife  Chun. 

Cbufiy  who  fucceeded  TizOy  appears  to  have  nm 
lefs  feared  and  refpefted  the  Chang-tu  His  firft 
care,. after  being  invefted  with  royal  authority, 
was,  to  ofier  up  a  facrifice  to  the  Sovereign 
Lord  of  the  Univerfe.  He  diftributed  employ- 
ments J  and,  after  having  exhorted  each  of  his 
officers  to  be  faithful  and  vigilant  in  difcharg-? 
ing  the  duties  of  their  offices,  he  concluded  by 
the  following  words,  addreffed  to  them  all  in 
general:  *  Never  Ihut  your  ears  againft  the 

*  voice  of  Religion  ;  and  let  every  moment  re- 

*  double  your  diligence  in  ferving  the  'Tien.^ 
But  the  words  addreffed  by  this  prince  to  Pe-y^ 

when  he  appointed  him  to  prefide  over  re- 

.      '  •   •■  .       ^-  •* 

■iigious 
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l^ous  ceremonies  and  worihip,  fhew,  in  a  more 
ilriking  and  forcible  manner,  how  dear  religion 
was  to  his  heart.  It  is  related  in  the  Chou^ 
hing^  that  he  afked  his.  nobles — ^  Is  there  any 
^  one  among  you,  who  can  prefide,  with  us, 

*  over  the  three  Li?^  The  aflembly  nampd 
Pe^y. — ^  Be  ichl^tjong^ ^  faid  Chun  to  him; 

*  watch  over  yourfelf,  night  and  day,  with  re- 

*  ligious  fear.  How  pure  muft  your  heart  be ! 

*  how  upright  and  innocent  your  conduct  I' 
Pe-y  proftrated  himfelf,  with  his  face  towards 
the  earth,  and  requefted  the  prince,  that  he 
would  choofe  Kouei^  or  hong.  '  Obey,'  faid  the 
prince,  ^  and  be  imprefled  with  the  livelicft 

*  fenfe  of  religion*' 

.  The  explanation  which  the  Imperial  Com- 
mentary gives  of  thefe  words  of  Clmn  deferves 
to  be  quoted. — ^  Night  and  day  (that  is  to  fay, 

*  from  fun  to  fun),  that  his  religion  might  have 
Va  watchful  eye  over  all  his  adipns,  in  order 

*  that  its  purity  and  integrity  might  receive  no 

*  fpot: — pure\  that  is  to  fay,. that  his  heart  might 

*  be  free  from  felfiflmefs,  and  exempt  from 

*  every  fault.    When  integrity,  foftered  by  re- 

*  ligion,  takes  root  in  the  human  breaft,  it  ba- 

•  He  who  prefides  over  religious  worlhip. 

^  niihes 
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nifhes  felf-love,  and  leaves  it  no  room  to  rctr 
enter ;  the  mind  is  then  pure  and  ferene ;  it 
is  not  corrupted  by  concupifcence  or  the  de- 
fire  of  earthly  things  ;  and  it  may  enter  into 
communion  with  the  fpirit.  He  who  is  filled 
with  religion,  is  filled  with  integrity ;  and  he 
whofe  heart  is  full  of  integrity,  may  prefidc 
over  worfhip,  and  regulate  its  exterior  form. 
Integrity  of  heart  produces  virtuous  adlions ; 
true  integrity  proceeds  fi"om  religion  j  who- 
ever wants  religion  is  .deceitful ;  it  is  the  heart 
of  man.  Purity  is  the  continuance  of  integrity; 
he  v^hq  is  upright  is  pure ;  he  who  does  not 
walk  uprightly  is  unclean.  When  integrity 
and  purity  are  both  wanting,  it  is  difiicult  to 
ferve  the  fpirit :  for  this  reafon,  the  text  fays, 
night  and  day^  to  point  out  an  unintenvpted 
continuance.  The  emperor  prefides  over  that 
worlhip  which  is  rendered  to  the  Sovereign 
of  Heaven  and  Earth,  The  ich'htfong  is  his 
affiftant  in  what  regards  worfhip  j  but,  unlefs 
his  heart  be  united  to  the  Sovereign  of  Heaven 
and  Earth,  and  united,  by  virtue,  to  the  wit 
dom  of  the  Spirit,  he  is  not  worthy  of  fo  im- 
portant an  office.* 
Tu  was  equally  religious  as  the  emperor 
Chun^  to  whonj  he  fucceeded,  *  The  great  Tu^ 

fayi 
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fiiys  the  ChdU'iing^  *  covered  the  four  feas  with 

•  the  rays  of  his  wifdom :  he  was  a  true  wor- 

•  ihipper  of  the  Ciang^ti. — ^^  How  neceffary  it 
**  is  to  watch  over  one's  felf !"  faid  he  to  the 

*  emperor  CA/wi.  "  How  neceffary  it  is  that  thi* 
**  vigilance  fhould  be  enlivened  by  religion,  to 
**  preferve  inward  peace  of  mind ;  to  confine  us 
**  within  the  bounds  of  our  duty ;  to  prevent 
"  us  from  contaminating  ourfelves  by  guilty 
^*  pleafures ;  to  enable  us  to  diveft  ourfelves  of 
**  prejudice,  and  to  appoint  to  employments: 
**  without  refpeft  of  perfons ;  to  give  us  wif- 
••  dom  to  fufpend  our  refolves  in  doubtful  and 
**  critical  conjunctures ;  to  decide  on  nothing, 
**  without  a  full  and  perfedl  knowledge ;  to 

prefer  the  welfare  of  the  (late  to  the  vain  ap- 
plaufes  of  the  multitude,  and  never  to  facrifice 
**  the  people  to  our  paffions." — ^^  Strengthen 
**  and  refine  your  virtue/*  faid  Kaa-yao  to  him ; 
*'  let  your  defigns  be  dictated  by  wifdom,  and 
**  let  your  refolutions  be  approved  by  fages."-— 
*^  But,"  replied  Tu^  "  how  can  this  be  at- 
**  tained  ?" — ^^  Think  on  eternity  *,"  returned 

*  KathyaOj  "  if  you  are  defirous  of  improving 
**  your  mind,  and  of  continually  adding  to  it 

"  new 
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^  new  virtues.  How  dangerous  it  is  for  a  prince 
*^  to  lead  his  fubjefls^  by  his  example,  over  the 
**  deftrudtire  rocks  of  effeminacy  and  pleafure! 
*'  Watch,  O  prince !  without  ceafing ;  and  let 
«  fear,  conftant  fear,  confine  you  within  the 
*^  bounds  of  duty.  The  confequences  of  that 
**  which  ends  with  the  day,  of  that  which  en* 
**  dureth  not  till  the  morning,  may  reach  even 
^'  to  the  remoteft  ages.  Render  not  the  cares 
••  of  thy  mandarins  of  no  avail :  they  are  more 
*^  the  fervants  of  the  ^ien  than  thine*  It  is  the 
*'  T'ien  who  hath  impofed  the  yoke  of  laws 
•*  upon  men ;  it  is  the  Tien  who  hath  eftabliflied 
"  the  diilindions  of  rank  and  condition.  Laws 
•*  are  a  treafure  without  price ;  diftinGions  are 
**  the  fources  of  happinefs :  but  they  are  not  fo, 
*'  linlefs  men  are  faithful,  and  unlefs  the  fear 
**  of  finning,  the  love  of  religion,  and  the  fpirit 
*'  of  concord,  influence  all  their  a£tion6«  Vir- 
•*  tue  is  tenderly  cherifhed  by  the  T/Vjb  :  let  it, 
*'  therefore,  enjoy  the  diftindion  allotted  to 
**  each  rank.  The  T'ieti  abhors  wickednefs :  let 
*'  the  five  punifhments  be  iriflifted  on  crimes, 
**  according  to  their  enormity.  Attend,  O  prince ! 
"  aiSduoufly  attend,  to  the  cares  of  govern- 
*'  ment.  The  7'ien  is  wifdom  and  truth  ;  but, 
**  by  the  eyes  of  their  fubjedts,  he  beholdetK 

^^  princes. 
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**  princes.  Terrible  is  the  Tten  in  his  vengeance^ 
"  but  it  is  by  the  hands  of  the  people  that  he 
^*  puniflieth  princes :  fo  much  do  thole  who 
*^  are  high,  depend  upon  thofe  who  are  low. 
"  Let  religion  direfl:  your  paths,  and  you  Ihall 
*•  poffefs  the  earth.  Never  lofe  fight  of  the  true 
"  end  of  government-  It  is  neither  by  the  crafty 
**  arts  of  vain  policy,  nor  by  the  force  of  autho- 
**  rity,  that  princes  reign :  it  is  by  juftice.  In 
"  proportion  to  the  application  which  you 
•*  ypurfelf  give  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  ftate,  will 
^  you  receive  the  fupport  of  your  ofEders ;  and 
^  upon  your  own  care  will  your  fnccefs  de- 
"  pend.  Shew  yourfelf  worthy  of  the  choice  of 
**  the  Chang-^ti ;  and  the  T/^,  in  his  turn,  will 
**  fupport,  by  his  favours,  him  whom  he  hath  ^ 
^•chofen." 

It  was  neceffary  to  relate  thefe  ancient  texts, 
which  might  have  been  eafily  multiplied,  to 
fliew  what  was  the  religious  doctrine  of  the 
ages  of  Tao^  Chun  and  Tu.  We  fee,  in  thefe 
mcHiumente  of  remote  antiquity,  the  moft  evi- 
dent traces  of  the  patriarchal  faith ;  and  that 
the  ancient  Chinefe  worihipped  only  one  Su- 
preme God,  whom  they  confidered  as  a  free 
and  intelligent  Beings  and  as  an  all-*powerfuI, 
ftven^ng  and  rewarding  Spirit. 

The 
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The  following  bbfervations  we  will  venture 
to  give  only  as  mere  conjefture.  Among  the' 
ancient  Chinefe  charadiers  which  have  efcaped 
the  ravages  of  time^  we  find  the  following,  A. 
According  iti  the  didionary  of  Kang'-hiy  this 
character  fignifies  union;  according  to  the 
Choue^uen  (that  book  fo  highly  adeemed  in 
China),  A  is  three  united  in  one  i  it  derives  it 
from  the  charadtersyw  (to  enter  or  penetrate), 
txiAye  (one),  whence  it  concludes, that  A  means, 
three  united,  penetrated  and  incorporated  into 
one.  The  JJeou-chou^iJing^oen^  )vliich  is  a 
learned  and  accurate  explanation  of  the  moft 
ancient  characters,  interprets  it  thus  }  ^  A  fig^ 

*  nifies  ftrid  union,  harmony,  the  chief  good  of 

*  man,  of  heaven  and  of  earth ;  it  is  the  union  of 
the  three  Xfai  (5rJ^/  fignifies  principle,  power, 

*  knowledge) ;  for,  united,  they  dired,  create 

*  and  nourilh  together.  The  image  ^  (three 

*  united  in  one  figure)  is  not  fo  obfcure  in 

*  itfelf ;  however,  it  is  difficult  t6  reafbn  on  it, 

*  without  being  deceived :  on  this  fubjedt  it  is 

*  difficult  to  fpeak.* 

Father  Amiot,  fpite  of  all  the  obje^ions 
which  the  critics  of  Europe  may  make,  feem& 
to  cbnjefture,  that  the  charafter  A  might  have 
been,  among  the  ancient  Chinefe,  the  fymbol 

of 
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adds  he,  ^  as  the  ancient  books  furnUh  a  num« 
^  bcr  of  texts  which  give  us  reafon  to  fuppofo 
^  them  to  have  been  poflefled'of  fome  know*^ 
Medge  of  this  fufolime  myflery/ 

The  book  S^^l^  fays-*^  The  eixipecor  for- 
^  merly  o$ered  tip  a  fokmn  iacrifice^  every 
^  three  years,  to  the  Spirit  Trinity  and 
*  Unity,  Chij^-san^t^* 

The  foHowmg  cetebrated  te^t  of  Lao^h^s. 
been  long  known  in  Europe.  ^  T^m^  is  <Hie  by 
^  natnre.  The  firft  begot  the  iecond  j  two  pro* 
^  duced  the  (bird ;  the  three  created  all  thln^^ 

*  Ta9^  acc0fdi(^  to  the  eoitiKion  acceptation  of  the 
vord,  fignifies  ruUy  kwj  wifdomf  truth j  voue^  word.  In  the 
text  which  we  luve  cited,  it  (ignifies  The  Deity •  This  in*^ 
terpretation  is  founded  upon  what  is  (aid  by  the  fame  Lao- 
tfa.*^^  The  Ta^  is  an  abyfsof  perfections,  which  contains 
^attbeings*-«-The  Too  whom  words  can  defcribe,  is  not 

*  the  Eternal  To^^The  Taa  is  si  rule  and  modfel  to  him- 

*  ielf/    HoaUnan^tfie  explains  it  in  die  fame  manner.— » 

*  The  Tao  preferves  the  heavens,  and  fupports  the  earth  ; 
^  he  is  fo  exalted,  that  he  cannot  be  reached ;  fo  deep,  that 
^'hc  ca4Miot  be  founded ;  fo  immenfe,  that  he  centains  the 

*  univerfe ;  and  yet,  he  pervades  even  die  fmaNeft  things/ 
The  ChdU'king  fays— ^  The  heart  of  the  Taa  is  in&iitely 
<  delicate  and  fubtle/ 

Vox..  II.  -N  F.  Amiot 
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F.  Amiot  quotes  another  paifage,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  no  lefs  fingiilar.  *  He  who  is,  as  it 
were,  vifible,  and  cannot  be  feen,  is  named 
Khl ;  he  who  may  be  heard;  yet  fpeaketh  not 
to  the  ears,  Hi ;  he  whom,  in  a  manner,  wc 
feel,  yet  cannot  touch,  is  named  Ouei.  In 
vain  do  we  interrogate  our  fenfes,  refpefting 
thefe  three :  our  reafon,  which  alone  can  give 
us  any  fatisfa£tion,  will  tell  us,  that  they 
make  only  one.  Above,  there  is  no  light ;  be- 
low, there  is  no  darknefs.  He  is  eternal.  There 
is  no  name  which  can  be  given  him.  He  re- 
fembles  nothing  that  exifts.  He  is  an  image, 
without  figure ;  a  figure,  without  matter.  His 
light  is  fiirrounded  by  darknefs.  If  we  look 
up  to  him  above,  we  behold  no  beginning  ;  if 
we  follow  him,  we  difcover  no  end.  From  what 
the  I'm  hath  been  at  all  times,  conclude  what 
he  is,  viz.  that  he  is  eternal :  he  is  the  be- 
ginning of  wifdom.*  The  commentaries  which 
explain  this  paflage,  fpeak  in  fuch  ftrong  and 
precife  terms,  that  F.  Amiot  forbears  to  quote 
them,  left  he  might  *incur  the  cenfure  of  too 
many  incredulous  readers. 

This  religious  doftririe  of  the  firft  emperors 
of  China  has  been  fupported  and  continued 
undei:  the  following  reigns :  all  their  fucceiTors, 

who 
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who  were  good  princes,  appear  to  have  been 
imprefied  with  the  fear  of  the  Chang-ti. 

Fen-'Vangj  and  his  fon  Vou^vang^  founder  of 
the  third  dynafty^  were  diftinguiihed  for  their 
piety.  The  canonical  hook,  T-^king,  fays*—*  All 

*  the  oxen  flaughtered  by  Tcheou  were  of  lefs 

*  value  than  the  fmalleft  offering  of  Ven^var^^ 

*  becaufe  the  facrifices  of  the  former  came  from 

*  a  hand  polluted  with  crimes ;  but  a  value  was 

*  ftamped  on  the  offerings  of  the  latter,  by  the 

*  piiTity  of  his  heart.' 

All  thofe  revolutions  which  fhake  thrones, 
and  change  the  face  of  empires,  are  conftantly 
attributed  to  the  fupreme  diredlion  of  the  Sove- 
reign Lord  of  Heaven,  T^cheou-kong  thus  ex- 
pteffes  himfelf  in  the  xiv.  chap.* of  the  Cbou^ 
king :  *  Ye  who  have  been  minifters  and  officers 
^  under  the  dynafty  of  Tn^  give  ear,  and  liften, 
^  The  Chang^tiy  incenfed  againft  your  dynafty, 

*  deftroyed  it ;  and,  by  an  order  full  of  affedlion 

*  for  our  family,  he  hath  given  us  authority  to 

*  exercife  fovereign  power  in  the  kingdom  of 

*  lln :  he  was  defirous  that  we  might  finifh  the 

*  work  he  had  begun.  What  hath  paffed  among 

*  the  people,  hath  fliewn  us,  how  formidable 

*  the  Lord  of  Heaven  is.  The  king  of  the  dy- 

*  nafty  of  Hia  performed  no  aftion  agreeable 

N  2  *  to 
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to  his  people  y  for  this  reafon,  the  Lord  of 
Heaven  loaded  him  with  cafaniiti^^  to.  in^ 
firud):  hioiy  and  make  him  fenfiUe  of  the  enor 
of  his  ways :  but  this  prince  was  iatradlable  ; 
he  uttered  ^ords  full  of  pride,  and  gave  him-- 
felf  up  to  every  kind  of  debauchery;  Heaven^ 
therefore,  ikewed  no  ^irther  regard  lor  him : 
he  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom,  aod  puniihed. 
Tc/jang'tangj  founder  of  your  dyuafty,  was 
^  commiffionedto  execute  the  orders  of  Heaven; 
he  deftroyed  the  dynafty  of  HuTy  and,  in  its 
{lead,  eftablifhed  a  wife  king,  to  govern  the 
people  of  the  empire.  ^cheoUj  th/e  laft  pri^e 
of  your  dynafty,  negledied  the  laws  of  Heav^Q. ; 
he  neither  informed  hunfelf  of  the  care  which 
his  anceftors  took  ta  preferve  their  family, 
nor  did  he  imitate  their  zeal  ajid  diligence : 
for  this  reaibn,  the  Sovereign  Lord  aban* 
doned  him,  and  brought  him  to  puoii^oa^ent. 
Heaven  did  not  ilipport  him,  becaufe  he  de- 
viated from*  tlie  paths  of  equity  and  juftic?. 
No  kingdom,  great  or  fmall,  in  tlie  four 
quarters  of  the  world,  cau  be  deftroyed,  unlefs 
fuck  be  the  will  of  Heaven/ 
VoB-vang^  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign, 
was  attacked  by  a  dangerous  malady^  which 
threatciied  his  life  ;  his  brother,  who  tei>(J^ly 

loved 
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loved  lum^liad  recourfe  to  the  Cbang-ti\  to  beg^ 
that  a  pnnce  might  be  fparcd,  whofe  life  was 
fo  ncceflary  for  the  welfare  and  happinefs  of 
his  people.  *  Thou,0  Lord!  didft  place  him 

*  on  the  throne,  and  eftaWilh  him  the  father  of 

*  his  people.  Wilt  thou  then  punifh  us  by  his 

*  lo!&  ?  If  a  vi(aim  be  neceflary  to  fatisfy  thy 

*  juftice,  I  oflfcr  thee  my  life ;  I  will  yield  it  up 

*  a$  a  voluntary  facrifice,  provided  thou  wilt 

*  prefenre  my  brother,  my  mafter  -  and  my 

*  fovereign.' 

2Vi6w-^^  when  feated  on  the  throne,ihewed 
*  die  &me  refpefl:  for  the  Lord  of  the  Univerfe : 

*  Howcv«r  high  I  may  be  exalted  above  the  reft 

*  of  mankind/  fays  he,  in  the  Chou^mg^  *  I  am, 
^  ncverthelefs,  one  of  the  little  fubjefts  of  the 

*  Cbang^ti:  can  I  forget  to  render  him  homage?' 

The  prince  Kang-vang  feems  to  have  been 
anhngted  with  the  like  fentiments  of  religion. 

*  It  speared,  during  his  reign/  fap  the  CA/- 
Hiig^  *  tiut  there  was  no  other  prince  in  China 

*  but  die  CSang^tfV  The  fear  rf  the  Supreme 
Being  was  alone  fufficient  to  reftrain  all  his 
fubjeds,  and  to  confine  them  within  the  bounds 
of  thek  duty.  Honefty  was  fo  prevalent  at  that 
time,  that  it  was  not  ncceflary  to  intimidate  the 
people^  by  exercifmg  the  feveHty  of  penal  laws* 

N  3  Im- 
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Imprifonment  was  the  only  punifhment  in-- 
Aided  on  the  guilty.  The  doors  of  the  jsdls 
were  thrown  open  in  the  morning ;  the  pri*- 
foners  went  out  to  labour ;  and  they  again  re- 
turned thither  in  the  evening,  without  any 
compulfion,  in  order  to  pafs  the  night. 

The  Chi-^king  informs  us,  what  fentiments  of 
gratitude  Chao-vafig  entertained  for  the  bleffings 
bellowed  upon  him  by  the  Chang-tL^  Re- 
^  joice,  my  people,'  faid  he  one  day  to  the  la^ 
bourers ;  Mt  is  now  only  the  end  of  fpring, 

*  and  you  are  about  to  gather  in  the  fruits  of 

*  autumn  ;  your  fields,  but  lately  fown,  are  alf 
^  ready  loaded  with  an  abundant  crop.    Let 

*  thanks,  therefore,  be  given  to  the  Chang-ii^ 
^  who  enables  us  fo  foon  to  enjoy  his  beneficent 

*  gifts.  For  this  reafon,  I  will  not  wait  until  the 
^  end  of  autumn,  to  prefent  myfelf  before  him, 

*  and  to  thank  him  for  fo  fudden  a  fertility.' 

But,  have  no  bad  princes  intervened  in  this 
fucceflion  of  good  emperors  ?  Did  not  4  Li-^ 
vang  forget  the  examples  of  his  pious  anceftors, 
and  give  hin>felf  up  to  the  caprice  of  his  pride  ? 
The  Chi'king  obferves,  that  the  filence  of  the 
Chang-ti  appeared  then  to  be  an  enigma  :  one 
might  have  faid,  that  his  Supreme  Providence 
Jiad  belied  itfelf  j  every  thing  profpered  with 

this 
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this  wicked  prince ;  the  people  were  intimi- 
dated; even  the  cenfors  of  the  empire  applauded 
his  errors. — *  What,  then/  fays  the  Chi-kingy 

*  is  there  no  longer  juftice  in  Heaven  ?  Shall 

*  the  impious  enjoy,  peaceably,  the  fruit  of 

*  their  crimes  ?  Attend,*  adds  it,  *  and  you  will 

*  foon  fee,  that  the  Chang-ti  keeps  his  arm  fo 

*  long  at  reft,  in  order  only  to  ftrike  with  re- 
^  doubled  force.'  The  people,  indeed,  haraiTed 
by  oppreffion,  rofe  up  againft  that  tyrant,  killed 
the  flatterers  who  furrounded  his  throne,  and 
would  have  facrificed  the  prince  himfelf  to 
their  fury,  had  he  not  efcaped  by  a  precipitate 
flight. 

The  celebrated  emperor  Kang^hi  had  do  lefe 
juft  and  exalted  notions  of  the  Deity.  This 
may  be  eafily  perceived,  from  three  remark- 
able infcriptions  which  he  wrote  with  his 
own  hand,  and  which  he  gave  to  the  Jefuits  in 
1 7 1 1 ,  to  ornament  the  front  of  their  churqh  at 
Pe-king — a  building  to  the  eredling  of  which 
he  liberally  contributed,  by  granting  them  ten 
thouiand  ounces  of  lilven— -The  infcriptions 
are  as  follow: 

« 

Jnfcription  on  she  Front. 

'  TO  THE  TRUE  PRINCIPLE  OF  ALL  THINGS.\ 

N  4  Injcriftion 
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Infcription  on  ibe  Firft  Cotumn. 

i  he  had  no  begrinino,  and  he  wilii 

*  have    no    end.    he    created    ah, 
^  things  in  the  beginnino;  he  alone 

*  govern^,  and  is  the  true  i^qrp  of 

*  all/ 

Infcripfion  on  tbi  Stcmd  Cokam* 

'  HIS    tBOODNESS    AND    JUSTICE    ARE    IN-? 

*  FINITE ;    HE    ENLIGHTEN?,    SUPt^OHTS 

*  ANE?    HEGULATES    ALL   THINGS   WITtt 

*  SUPREME  AUTHORITY,  AND  WITH  SOVE- 
^  REIGN  JUSTICE.' 

The  emptror  Tof^-4(hing^  who  ftjccceded 
fCa^g-^hi^  exprefles  him£elf  in  terms  equally  pro* 
per  refpeding  the  Supreme  Being.  Father  C«f* 
iMcin  has  given  U4  an  edi^i;  ia  which  that 
prince  make&  a  kipd  of  confeflipn  of  his  faith^ 
and  declares  to  his  people  the  obje^  of  hig 
worfhip,  and  what  ought  to  be  that  of  hid  ful>r 
jeds.  This  edi£^  was  publiihed  througbout  the 
whole  empiret  pofted  up  in  the  crofs-ftraets  c^ 
every  city,  and  inferted  in  the  public  Gazette. 
As  it  is  in  proper  place,  we  Ihall  here  relate 
the  circumftanccs  whjch  g;avc  rife  to  thi§  de^ 
^laratipn. 

A  fuper. 
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A  {uperi{ite£uiaiit  of  two  provinces  wrote  to 
the  emperor,  that,  in  every  place  v^herc  tcm*. 
pies  had  been  erected  in  honour  of  the  God  of 
Armies  LuotMnoftg^thc  locbfts,  and  other  kin^ 
of  v^min,  did  no  damage  to  the  fields ;  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  diflrids  in  which 
he  was  not  honoured,  had  betome  a  prey  to 
all  the  ravage  and  ddlni£biOn  which  thefe  ix^ 
feds  geikerally  occafion.  Other  great  mandai- 
rins  had  alfo  propofed  to  him  various  fuper^*- 
ftidous  expedients,  to  procure  rain^  or  fine 
we^fther^  according  as  the  neceflity  of  the  times 
required.  In  anfwer  to  all  thefe  reprefentations, 
the  emperor  published  the  following  declara*^ 
tion: 

^  Some  of  the  principal  dficers  of  our  pro* 
^  vinces  have  given  a  wrong  interpretation  to 
^the  meaning  of  our  orders,  tranfmitted  to 
^  them,  refpe^ng  the  means  of  preventing  the 
^  damage  occafioned  in  the  country  by  de* 
^  ftni6ive  infeds,  and  have  underftood  them 
^  in  a  fenfe  quite  different  from  our  intention* 
^  They  have  erroneoufly  concluded,  that  I  havd 
^  fallen  into  the  ridiculous  error  of  thofe  who 
f  believe  in  the  fpirits  called  couei^in^  as  if  I 
imagined,  that  prayers  offered  tip  to  thefe 
^  pretended  beings,  could  remedy  oilr  prefetit 

f  afflictions. 
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afflidions.    My  meaning,  therefore,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

^  Between  the  ^ien  and  man  there  is  a  rela^ 
tion,  a  certain  and  infallible  correfpondence, 
as  to  what  concerns  punifliments  and  rewards; 
When  our  plains  are  defolated,  either  by  inun- 
dations,  drought  or  infedls,  what  is  the  caufe  of 
our  calamities  ?  They,  perhaps,  proceed  from 
the  emperor  himfelf,  who  deviates  from  that 
iftitcgrity  and  juftice  fo  neceflary  for  good  go- 
vernment, and  thereby  lays  the  Tien  under  the 
neceffity  of  employing  thefe  punifliments,  to 
bring  him  back  to  a  fenfe  of  his  duty.  Per- 
haps they  may  be  occafioned  by  the  principal 
officers  of  the  province  upon  which  thefii 
misfortunes  have  fallen,  in  not  confulting  the 
public  good,  and  negletSling  to  take  juftice  as 
the  rule  of  their  condu(S — And  may  not  thefe 
calamities  be  owing  to  the  governors  of  cities, 
who  neither  ad  with  equity,  nor  give  the 
people  good  examples  and  fuitable  inftruc- 
tion,  or  becaufe,  in  certain  provinces  and 
diftrids,  they  violate  the  laws,  contemn  efta- 
bKfhed  cuftoms,  and  lead  diforderly  lives  ? 
The  heart  of  man  bekig  then  corrupted,  that 
happy  union  which  ought  to  fubfift  between 
him  and  the  7/>/7,  is  interrupted  and  difturbed, 
6  *  and 
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and  endlefs  misfortunes  overtake  us:  for, 
when  men  here  below  come  fhort  of  their 
duty,  that  beneficent  regard  which  the  Tien 
had  for  them,  becomes  changed. 
*  Convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  infallible 
doiJlrine,  when  I  am  informed,  that  fome  pro- 
vince fuffers,  either  by  long  drought,  or  ex- 
ceflive  rains,  I  fearch  my  own  heart  care- 
fully, examine  my  pad  condudl,  and  think  of 
reforming  thofe  irregularities  which  may  have 
crept  into  my  palace.  Evening  and  morning, 
and  all  the  day  long,  do  I  confine  myfelf 
vnthin  the  bounds  of  fear  and  refpeft.  I  en- 
deavour to  give  the  Tien  convincing  proof* 
of  my  uprightnefs  and  piety,  in  hopes  that, 
by  a  regular  life,  I  fhall  be  able  to  make  the 
Tien  change  the  refolution  which  he  hath 
formed,  of  punifhing  us.  It  is  in  your  power, 
O  ye  great  ofiicers  who  govern  provinces !  it 
is  in  your  power  to  aflift  me ;  it  is  in  yours, 
ye,  people,  foldiers,  and  others,  of  whatever 
quality  or  condition  ye  be,  it  is  in  your  power 
to  acquit  yourfelves  alfo  of  this  duty :  humble 
yourfelves  with  fear ;  examine  your  own  con- 
dudl; ftrive  to  attain  to  perfedion,aid  and  mu- 
tually exhort  one  another;  reform  your  man- 
ners j  endeavour  to  corre^  your  errors;  repent 

« of 
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^  djcw  crimes }  follow  the  ijathsof  tniidi ;  &mti 
^  thofe  of  error ;  and  'be  aflfured^  that  if  we,  /on 
^  oar  partBy  perfectly  difchatge  all  our  dotiea, 
^  the  Tien  will  fufier  himfelf  to  be  moteid  b^ 
^  our  well-regidated  condud:,  and  wiSl  grant  us 
^  his  peace  aiKl  proteftion.  Thefe  iiyun^ions 
<  I  cannot  toe  afytn  repeat.  To  prevent  calamU 
^  ties,  there  are  no  means  more  certain,  thart 
^  to  loeep  a  ftridt  watch  over  ourfelves^  to  liV6 
*  in  fear,  and  to  ftrive  for  perfedion.  When 
^  they  tell  you  to  pray,  and  to  invoke  fjptrxts^ 
^  what  do  they  mean  ?  It  is^  at  moft,  only  td 
^  implore  their  mediation,  to  reprefent  to  the 
^  Tim  the  fiacmty  of  our  refped,  and  the  fer^ 
^  vour  of  our  defires.  To  pretend,  theiefbce^ 
^  ill  any  manner,  that  thefe  prayers,  and  thefc 
^  invocations,  can  remove  our  cakraities,  akid 
^  avert  misfortunes,  while  We  lofe  fight  of 
^  our  duty,  negle^  to  watch  over  our  own  con-^ 
^  dud,  live  not  in  feir,  and  have  not  our  hearts 
^  filled  with  refpefk  towards  the  ST/m,  in  oidei^ 
^  to  move  him,  is  attemptuf^  to  draw  water 
^  from  the  flream,  after  having  ihut.  up  its 
^  (ouTct ;  it  is  omitting  the  eflential  part,  and 
i  attaching  ourfeives  to  that  vrhidi  is  acceffiiry 
^  only.  How  can  you  hope,  by  fuch  a  condu£b^ 
^  to  obtain  the  accompUihment  of  your  deiires? 

♦  Hear 
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^Hear  tKen  again,  what  I  fhiok :  I  am  ekarl]^ 
^  aiui  fully  pfitfuaded,  that  there  is,  between  the 
^  Ttm  and  man,  a  reciprocal  union,  and  perfeft 
^  comfpondence*  I  am  far  from  gWing  io  ta 
^  the  belief  of  thofe  fpirits  called  couei^chin.  It 
^  b  for  your  inftruAion,  O  ye  great  officers!  it  ia 
^  far  you,  that  I  have  not  difdained  to  take  U|^ 
^  my  pen,  and  to  explsun  my  thoughts  in  the 
^  deareft  manner  I  could,  in  order  that  you 
^may  conform  yourfelves  to  the  f^ntiment^ 
^  which  I  have  expreifed*  This  b  the  otAf 
^  cau^  of  the  prefent  inftruAion/ 

This  doiflriBe  of  the  exiftence  and  attributea 
of  the  Supreme  Being ;  of  the  worfliip  and  ho« 
mage  doe  to  him,  has  fubfifted  in  China,  pure 
and  without  change,  during  a  long  ierieg  of 
ages.  Indeed,  if  we  confi^lt  all  the  monuments 
aod  canoiucalr  works  of  this  nation,  and  if  we 
ieaxch  th|e  ancient  part  of  its  annals,  we  ihalt 
oot  discover  the  leaft  yeftige  of  idolatry.  The 
Chinefe  hiftory,  fb  minute  in  its  details,  fo  ac- 
curate VEL  poioting  out  every  innovation  in 
eftabU£hed  cuftoms,  makes  no  mention  of  any 
fiiq^rftifebua  rite^  contradiiftory  to  the  beliief 
and  worihip  which  we  have  juft  now  attributed 
to  the  ancient  Ghinele :  it  would  have  un« 
dQtthtedl;^  ^oken  of  them  with  the  fame  exaQ« 

nefs 
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nefs  a$  that  with  which  it  relates  the  e(labli(h« 
ment  of  the  fe£t  of  the  Tao-Jfee^  and  the  intro- 
dudlion  of  the  abfurd  religion  of  the  god  Fo^  an 
idol^  brought  from  India  in  latter  ages.  The  firft 
of  thefe  two  feds,  was  eftablifhed  in  China  in 
the  life-time  of  Confucius ;  the  fecond  did  not 
appear  there  till  feveral  centuries  after:  not 
that»  in  the  time  of  that  celebrated  philofopher, 
magic,  and  different  errors,  had  not  made  con* 
fiderable  progrefs  in  feveral  provinces.  Owing 
lo  the  troubled  ftate  of  the  empire  at  that  time, 
and  the  fenfible  corruption  of  manners,  the 
people  then  might  have  even  had  fome  idols, 
and  might  have  praftifed  certain  fuperftitious 
ceremonies  ;  but  no  proof  can  be  produced  of 
this,  drawn  from  the  records  of  hiftory. 

The  exiftence  of  the  TribunaK  of  Ceremo- 
nies, ohe  of  the  fupreme  courts  of  the  empire, 
muft  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  preferva- 
tion  of  tjie  ancient  religious  doiilrine.  To  the-^ 
judges  who  compofe  this  tribunal,  is  afligiied 
tlie  care  of  infpedling  every  thing  that  relates 
to  religious  worfliip :  they  are  obliged  to  pre-> 
vent  innovations ;  to  fupprefs  popular  fuper- 
ftitiqns,  and  to  chaftife,  and  brand  with  fome 
mark  of  infamy,  impious  or  licentious  writers. 
Their  feverity  never  pardons  infult?  offered  to 

the 
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the  Deity,  or  to  good  manners;  and — Some 
authors^  fay  the  millionaries,  live  with  impunity  m 
Europe f  who^  in  Chinas  would  be,broi^ht  to  imme^ 
diate  punijhment.  The  ancient  doctrine  of  the 
^ien  has  always  found  fupport  in  this  tribunal ; . 
and  it  is  to  the  conftant  uniformity  of  its  de- 
crees, that  it  is  indebted  for  being  at  prefent 
the  eftablifhed  and  prevailing  religion.  We 
will  allow,  that  the  mandarins  themfdves,  who* 
form  this  tribunal,  may  fometimes,  in  fecret, 
and  in  their  houfes,  give  themfelves  up  to  fu- 
perftitious  pradices ;  but  this  perfonal  attach- 
ment to  particular  a6l«  of  worfliipi  has  no  in- 
fluence over  their  public  condud :  when  they' 
fit  on  their  benches,  they  know  no  other  reli- 
gion but  that  of  the  ftate. 


CHAP.    n.      . 

ACNiENT   SACRIFICES    OP    THE  CHINESE* 
THEIR    FIRST   TEMPLES. 

THE  firft  f^crifices  which  the  Chinefc 
inftituted  in  honour  of  the  Chang'-ti^ 
\yere  offered  up  to  him  on  the  "^an  in  the  open 
fields,  or  on  fome  mountain.     The  fan  fig- 

K  -^  h-  nifies 
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i^e^  a  ^umtity  cfftmei  thrwon  togflbiriiid 
round Jhrm^  or  fimplj  a  round  btap  of  earth 

Around  the  ^an  was  raifed  a  double  fence, 
cadled  Ki0\  compc^G^d  of  turf  and  blanches 
of  trees.  In  the  fpace  left  between  the  fences^ 
were  ereAed  two  lefler  altars  on  the  right  and 
left,  upon  which,  immediately  after  the  iacii-* 
fice  offianed  up  in  honour  of  the  ^len^  they  br 
cTificed  aUb  to  the  CAengy  that  is  to  fay,  to  the 
iuperior  fphits  of  every  rank,  and  to  their 
TBTtuous  anceftors**  The  fbvereignalone,whoiii 
they  confldered  as  the  high  prieft  of  the  em- 
piore,  had  the  right  of  facrificii^  on  the  Tan* 
Tht  moft  efteemed  commentators  of  the  aa« 
dent  books,  and  sll  the  writers  who  hove  exak 
mined  the  ancient  reHgioua  dodrine  of  the 
Chinefe,  agree,  that  this  guftom  of  making 
offerings  to  the  Chen  and  the  Chengy  after  hav- 

'  *  The  Chinde,  by  Chen  and  Chsngy  mean  good  fpirits 
of  every  order,  and  liie  fouls  of  juft  men,  which,  after  be- 
ing fveed  fiQm  tkcir  mortal  eoveBSg,  tk«  body,  »>t  ad« 
mitted,  as  a  reward  for  their  virtues,  to  participate  in  the 
happinels  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Confucius  and  the  other 
celebrttedi  fages  of  this  nation  are  among  that  nuflubftp^ 
Even  at  prcfent  the  Chinefe  give  the  honourable  title  oF 
Cbing  to  the  emprefs-mother,  and  to  the  emperor ;  and 
diey  fty  dKo  Chtng-nm^  the  btly  mttbif,  Cbtng-^Tebm^ 


ing  facrificed  to  the  Chang-tij  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  earlieft  ages^  that  it  was  praftifed 
by  Fo'hi  himfelf^  and  tranfmitted  from  gene* 
ration  to  generation   by  his  fticceflbrs,  who 
prefcrved  it  in  its  purity,  and  free  from  the 
mixture  of  any  other  rites  during  the  conti-* 
nuance  of*  the  three  firft  dynaflies*     The  fame 
writers  add,  that  the  ancient  emperors  and 
their  fubjefts,  in  addreffing  their  fupplications 
and  vows  to  the  Chang-tiy  confidered  him  as 
the   fovereign   lord  of  the  univerfe,  clothed 
with  all  that  power  which  was  neceflary  to 
fatisfy  them  with  regard  to  the  different  ob- 
je6ts  of  their  requefts  ;  but  that  in  offering  up 
their  prayers  to  fpirits,  and  to  their  anceftors, 
they  only  implored  their  protedion  and  media- 
tion with  the   Chang-U.     Hence^  no   doilbti 
proceeds  the  different  modes  of  expreffion  ufed 
to  denote  thefe  two  kinds  of  fsicrifices  :-*-7^^ 
^ay  to  the  Cha^-ti;  they  make  known  to  their 
anceftors^  and  in  honour  of  them  praStife  refpedi^ 
ful  ceremonies.    It  was  not  always  neceffary. 
that  the  emperor  fliould  offer  up  facrifice  to 
the   Chen  and  the   Cheng  \  any  other  perfon 
might  fupply  his  place  in  this  religious  duty. 

In  the  early  ages,  when  the  empire,  confined 

within  narrow  boundaries,  prefcnted  only  a 

•  Vol.  IL  O  fmall 
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fmall  ftate  and  a  rifing  population,  a  lingle 
mountain  was  fufficient  for  the  facrifices  of  the 
Chang-ti  While  the  fovereign  and  his  minifters, 
fhut  up  within  the  double  fence  of  branches 
and  turf,  were  rendering  their  homage  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  their  fuhjefts  with  relpe£kfui 
lilence  took  their  ftations  near  the  KiaOy  or  on 
the  declivity  of  the  mountain ;  but  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  the  empire  having  become  con- 
fiderably  enlarged,  Hoang-ti  appointed  four 
principal  mountains  fituated  in  the  extremi-^ 
ties  of  his  ftates,  and  which  correfponded  with 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  to  be  ever  after 
places  particularly  confecrated,  and  fet  apart 
for  the  religious  worfhip  of  the  whole  nation* 
In  the  courfe  of  every  year,  the  prince  went 
fucceffively  to  offer  up  facrifice  upon  one  of 
thefe  mountains,  and  thence  took  occafion  to 
fhew  himfelf  to  his  people,  and  to  inform  him- 
felf  of  their  wants,  that  he  might  endeavour  to 
relieve  them,  and  to  re-eftablifh  good  order  by 
reforming  every  abufe. 

Since  the  emperors  l^ao  and  C/juHy  more 
diftind  notions  have  been  entertained  refpe<i- 
ing  thefe  facrifices.  We  read  in  the  Chou^khig^ 
and  other  fragments  of  the  ancient  Chinefe 
hiftory,  that  Chun  ordained,  i  ft,  That  at  the^ 

fccond 
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fccond  moon^  in  which  the  vernal  equinox  fell, 
the  fovereign  fhpuld  repair  to  the  mountain 
Tai^charij  fituated  in  the  moft  eaftern  part  of 
China,    and  there   offer  facrifice   on'  a  Tan 
within  the  fence  of  the  AT/Vw,  to  beg  that  Heaven 
would  deign  to  watch  over  the  feed  committed 
to  the  earth,  and  then  beginning  to  fpring  up* 
adiy.  That  at  the  fifth  moon,  in  which  the 
fummer  folftice  happened,  the  fovereign  fhould 
perform  the  fame  ceremonies  on  the  fouthem 
mount,  and  implore  Heaven  to  diffufe  a  kindly- 
warmth  through  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ta 
add  vigour  to  its  foftering  power,  and  give 
cfk€t  to  its  nutritive  qualities,     3dly,  That  at 
the  eighth  moon,  at  which  time  the  autumnal 
equinox  fell,  facrifice  fhould  be  offered  On  the 
weflern  mountsdn  to   procure  an  abundaht 
crop,  and  to  prevent  infefts  or  definitive 
vermin,  drought,  or  exceffive  moiflure,  winds, 
and  all  injuries  of  the  air,  from  deflroying  the 
rifing  hopes  of  the  labourer,  and  the  produc- 
tions of  the  earth  deflined  for  the  ufe  of  man : 
And  laflly.  That  at  the  twelfth  moon,  after  the 
winter  folfHce,  facrifice  fhould  be  offered  up 
on  the  northern  mountain,  to  thank  Heaven 
for  all  the  bleflings  received  in  the  courfe  of 

O  2  the 
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the  year,  and  to  folicit  a  continuance  of  thenS 
through  that  which  was  about  to  commence. 

This  cuftom  of  going  in  fucceflion  to  facri^ 
fice  upon  one  of  thefe  four  mountains  called 
the  See-yOy  fubfifted  a  long  time  after  Hoang-tL 
The  emperors  of  the  dynafty  of  ^cheou  added 
fome  other  ceremonies,  and  a  fifth  mountain 
fituated  in  the  middle  of  their  flates,  or  which 
at  Jeaft  was  fuppofed  to  form  a  centre  to  the 
other  four.  Since  that  time  they  have  been 
called  the  five  To^  or  the  five  mount^dns  of 
facrifice. 

This  inftitution,whichfubjeded  the  emperor 
to  regular  journies,  was  however  found  to  be 
attended  with  certain  inconveniencies.  When 
the  emperor  was  deliberating  uppn  any  affair 
of  importance ;  when  he  had  convoked  hi* 
council,  or  affembled  the  members  of  any  tri- 
bunal for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs,  it  was  im- 
pofiible,  it  even  might  have  been  dangerous  for 
him  to  be  regularly  abfent  at  fuch  a  diflance 
from  the  capital,  on  the  commencement  of 
the  four  feafons.  Befides,  old  age,  and  its  con- 
comitant infirmities,  the  feverity  of  the  wea- 
ther, or  bad  roads,  might  be  fufiicient  reafons 
to  free  him  from  the  obligation  of  undertaking 
thefe  fatiguing  journies.     The  means  devifed 

in 
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In  order  to  obviate  thefe  ihconveniencies^were 
to  confecrate  fome  fpot  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  pdace,  which  might  be  fubftituted  for 
the  To  on  all  occafions,  when  it  was  either  in- 
convenient or  impoflible  for  the  fovereign  to 
repair  to  the  mountains  of  facrifice.  An  edi- 
fice was  there  eredled,  which  at  once  repre- 
iented  the  Kiao^  the  Tan^  and  the  Hall  of  An^ 
ce/lorSy  and  in  this  the  emperor  facrificed,  when 
he  could  not  be  abfent  from  his  pialace.         ^ 

The  Hall  of  Anceftors  made  part  of  this 
edifice,  becaufe  it  was  neceflary  for  thofe  who 
offered  facrifice  to  the  Chang-tf^  to  repair  firft 
to  this  hall,  and  acquaint  their  anceftors  what 
they  were  about  to  perform.  Thither  alfo 
they  returned  after  facrificing,  to  thank  the 
fame  anceftors  fot  the  protection  they  had  pro- 
cured them  from  the  Chang -tij  who  had  not 
difdained  to  receive  the  homage  of  their  vows. 
They  then  offered  up  in  honour  of  them  a  fa- 
crifice of  thankfgiving,  and  performed  cer^ 
taun  ceremonies  to  fhew  their  refpeft. 

This  edifice  received  a  different  name  and 
a  new  form  under  each  of  the  three  firft  dy- 
nafties.  The  HIa  called  it  Che-ch^j  the  Houfe 
of  Generations  and  AgeSj  or,  according  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  Father  Amiot^  a  Temple  in  ho^ 
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fiour  of  him^  who  made  generations  and  ages^ 
It  contained  within  its  circumference  five  fe- 
parate  halls  appropriated  for  difierent  pur- 
pofes^  Thefe  halls  had  neither  paintings  nor 
•  ornaments  of  any  kind ;  they  prefented  only 
four  bjire  walls  in  which  windows  were  con- 
ftruded  for  the  admiffion  of  light.  The  ftair- 
cafe  that  conduced  to  the  [principal  entrance 
confided  of  nine  fteps. 

The  Chof^  named  this  temple  I'choung^^ou^ 
or  the  Renewed  T^emple.  It  was  employed  for 
the  fame  purpofes,  but  it  was  much  richer  an4 
better  ornamented.  The  five  fep^rate  halls 
were  adorned  with  columns,  over  which  were 
placed  other  columns  tl^at  fupported  a  fecond 
roof. 

The  fame  temple,  under  the  dynafty  of 
^cheoUy  received  the  name  of  Ming-^tang^  or 
the  ^emple  of  Light.  The  emperors  of  that 
family  thought  tjxey  could  bring  back  reli- 
gious worfliip  to  its  primitive  purity,  by  imi- 
tating, in  a  ftrider  planner  thai)  their  apccf- 
tors,  the  fimplicity  of  the  ancients^  They 
ornamented  their  temple  neither  with  fup^rb 
columns,  nor  fplendid  rpofs.  The  five  halls 
were  feparated  only  by  plain  walls ;  one  of 
thpm  was  the  place  of  ikcrificej  the  other 

four 
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four  contained  all  thofe  things  which  were  ne- 
ceflary  for  facrificing.  This  rude  edifice  had 
four  gates  covered  with  fine  mofs,  reprefenting 
the  branches  of  which  the  double  fence  of  the 
ancient  Kiao  were  formed  This  fine  mofs 
covered  alfo  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  and  the 
whole  building  was  encompafled  by  a  canal, 
which  was  filled  with  water  at  the  time  facri- 
fices  were  offered  up.  To  this  principal  tem- 
ple, a  fecond  was  added,  which  they  named 
fTJing'tniao^  that  is  to  fay,  the  Temple  ofNeaU 
nefs.  Tliis  lafl  temple  was  ufed  only  for  puri- 
fications and  ceremonies,  pradlifed  in  honour 
of  anceftors  J  the  firft  was  entirely  confecrated 
to  the  worfhip  of  the  Chang^tL 

Pe-^k/ng  contains  at  prefent  two  principal 
temples,  the  Tien-tan  and  the  Titian;  in  the 
conflrudtion  of  which,  the  Chinefe  have  dif- 
played  all  the  elegance  and  magnificence  of 
their  architedure.  Thefe  two  temples  are 
both  dedicated  to  the  Chang-ti^  but  under  two 
different  titles ;  in  the  one  he  is  adored  as  the 
Eternal  Spirit^  in  the  other  as  the  Spirit  that 
created  and preferves  the  world.  The  ceremo- 
nies with  which  modern  facrifices  are  accom- 
panied, are  greatly  multiplied,  and  nothing 
can  ecju^I  the  fplendour  and  magnificence  with 

Q  4  which 
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Avhich  the  emperoir  is  furrounded,  when  he 
performs  this  folemn  aud  facred  duty.  He 
^one  in  quality  of  father,  and  head  of  the  great 
family  of  the  nation,  has  a  right  to  offer  up  fa- 
crifice  to  the  Chang^ti :  it  is  in  the  name  of  all 
the  people  that  he  prays  and  facrifices.  Some 
time  before  the  day  6xea  for  this  important 
ceremony,  the  monarch,  the  grandees  of  his 
court,  the  mandarins,  and  all  thofe  who  by 
their  employments  are  qualified  to  aflift,  pre-^ 
pare  themfelves  by  retirement,  falling,  and 
continence.  During  that  time  the  emperor 
gives  no  audience,  and  the  tribunals  are  en- 
tirely fliut.  The  mandarins  of  the  Tribunal 
of  Crimes,  and  every  perfon  who  has  been 
difgraced,  is  incapagit^ited  from  performing 
any  oflSce  in  thefe  grand  ceremonies.  Mar^- 
riages,  funerals,  rejoicings,  entertainments, 
and  feftivals  of  every  kind  are  then  forbidden. 
On  the  day  appointed  for  the  facrifice,  the 
emperor  appears  with  all  the  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence of  power.  IJis  train  is  compofed 
of  an  innumerable  crowd,  a  multitude  of 
princes,  lords,  and  officers  furround  him,  and 
his  march  towards  the  Tuthfan  refembles  a 
real  triumph  ;  the  magnificence  of  every  thing 
(hat  appears  in  the  temple  correfpouds  tQ  that 
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of  the  fovereign ;  the  vafes,  and  all  the  ut^n^ 
Ills  employed  in  facrificing  are  of  gold,  and 
cannot  be  applied  to  any  other  purpofe  ;  even 
the  mftrumcnts  of  mufic  are  of  enormous  mag^ 
nitude,  and  are  never  ufed  any  where  elfc.  If 
the  emperor  however  never  diiplays  more 
pomp  and  grandeur  than  when  he  walks  in 
proceflion  to  the  ^ien-tan^  he  on  the  othei? 
hand  never  appears  more  humbled  and  de- 
jefted  than  during  the  time  he  is  facrificing^ 
By  the  manner  in  which  he  performs  his 
proftrations,  rolls  in  the  duil,  and  ipeaks  of 
himfelf  to  the  Chang-ti  in  terms  of  the  moft 
abjedl  fubmifiion,  it  may  be  eafily  perceived, 
that  he  a0umes  fo  much  pomp  and  fplendour 
only  for  the  purpofe  of  declaring,  in  a  more 
fenfibleandftriking  manner,  the  infinite  diflance 
which  is  between  the  Supreme  Being  and  man. 
The  ceremony  in  which  the  emperor  opens 
and  tills  the  earth  with  his  o>vn  hands,  is  one 
of  the  moft  ancient  of  China,  We  muft  not 
imagine  that  this  inftitution  is  merely  of  a  po« 
litical  nature,  and  eftabliihed  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  agriculture  j  even  confidered  in 
this  view,  it  would  do  honour  to  the  legifla*- 
ture^  but  it  is  certain  that  this  ceremony  of 
plowing  up  tho  earth  has  always  been  con- 
fidered 
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fidered  and  praGifed  in  China  as  an  ad:  of 
religion.  It  is  expreisly  faid  in  the  Li-ky^  one 
of  the  ancient  canonical  books,  that  it  is  for 
the  jT/?  (facrifice  to  Heaven)  that  the  emperor 
himfelf  tills  the  earth  in  the  Kiao  of  the  fouth  ; 
it  is  to  prefent  an  ofFering  to  him  of  the  grain 
which  has  been  gathered  from  it.  It  is  alfo 
for  the  Tyf,  that  the  emprefs  and  princeffes 
breed  (ilk-worms  in  the  Kiao  of  the  north  ;  it 
is  in  order  to  make  veftments  for  facrificing. — 
If  the  emperor  and  princes  till  the  earth ;  if 
the  emprefs  and  princeffes  breed  filk-worms,  it 
is  to  fhew  that  refpeft  and  veiicration,  which 
they  entertain  for  the  Spirit  who  rules  the  uni^ 
verfe ;  it  is  to  honour  him  according  to  the 
ancient  and  fublime  dodrine. 

It  may  be  eafily  fecn  by  feveral  other  hifto- 
rlcal  monuments,  that  the  ceremony  of  tilling 
the  earth  has  been,  from  its  origin,  an  inftitu- 
tion  purely  religious,  and  that  it  has  always 
formed  a  part  of  the  Chinefe  worfhip.  The 
emperor  even  at  prefent  prepares  himfelf  for  it 
by  fading  three  days ;  he  begins  it  by  a  fo* 
lemn  facrifice,  and  the  corn  gathered  from  the 
field,  which  he  fows,  is  re(pe<5fully  depofited 
in  a  facred  granary,  and  rqferved  for  graiid  fa- 
crifices  to  the  Ch^ng-^U 

CHAP^ 
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SECT   OF   THE  TAO-SSE. 

THE  fed  of  the  Tao-fle  was  founded 
by  a  philofopher  named  Lao^kiun^  or 
Lao-tfi^  who  came  into  the  world  in  the  year 
603  before  the  Chriftian  sera.  His  father  was 
only  a  poor  peafant,  who  from  his  infancy 
lived  in  a  rich  family  as  an  inferior  domeftic^ 
and  had  attained  to  the  age  of  feventy  with- 
out having  made  choice  of  a  wife,  but  at 
length  united  himfelf  to  a  woman  of  the  fame 
rank,  who  was  then  in  her  fortieth  year.  The 
wonderful  deftiny  of  their  fon  was  foretold,  ac- 
cording to  popular  report,  by  many  remark- 
able circumftances  which  attended  his  birth* 
His  mother,  who  happened  to  be  one  day  in  a 
retired  place,  conceived  all  On  a  fudden,  being 
impreffed  by  the  vivifying  virtue  of  heavenand 
earth.  She  carried  the  fruits  of  her  womb  for 
the  fpace  of  eighty  years,  but  the  mafter  fhe 
ferved,  enraged  at  her  going  with  child  fo 
long^  drove  her  from  his  houfe,  and  reduced 
her  to  the  neceffity  of  wandering  about  through 
fte  cpuijtry.    At  length,  under  a  plum-tree, 
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flie  brought  forth  a  fon,  whofe  hair  and  eye- 
brows were  entirely  white.  She  at  firft  gave 
him  the  name  of  the  tree  under  which  he  had 
been  born  ;  but  perceiving  afterwards  that  the 
lobes  of  his  tzxs  were  uncommonly  long,  flie 
thejice  took  occafion  to  form  a  furname,  and 
called  him,  P/um^tree-^ar  Ly-euL  The  people 
afterwards,  ftruck  with  the  whitenefs  of  his 
hair,  n2Lmed  him  the  grey-chaired  child  Lao^t^. 

We  have  little  account  of  this  philofopher 
during  his  infancy  ;  but  when  he  had  reached 
a  certain  age,  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  one 
of  the  emperors  of  the  dynafty  of  T^cheou^  who 
afterwards  raifed  him  to  the  rank  of  an  infe- 
rior mandarin.  His  firft  employment,  which 
placed  him  amidft  books,  infpired  him  with 
an  ardent  defire  for  ftudy ;  to  this  he  eoAudj 
gave  himfelf  up,  and  acquired  by  clofelappti- 
cation  a  profound  knowledge  of  hiftory  4pd 
of  ancient  ceremonies.  He  died  at  Ou  in  an 
advanced  age.  The  principal  work  he  left  to 
his  difciples  is  the  book  T'ao^te^  which  is  a  col- 
lection of  five  thoufand  fentences. 

The  morality  of  this  philofopher  has  a  great 
refemblance  to  the  dodlrines  of  Epicurus.  It 
confifts  principally  in  banifhing  all  vehement 
defires,   and  fuppreffing   impetuous  paffions, 

capa-* 
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capable  of  difturbing  the  peace  and  tranquil-  ■ 
lity  of  the  foul.  According  to  him,  the  care 
of  every  wife  man  ought  to  be  employed  only 
in  endeavouring  to  live  free  from  grief  and 
pain,  and  in  ftriving  to  glide  gently  down  the 
ftream  of  Hfe,  devoid  of  anxiety  and  care ; 
and,  in  order  to  arrive  at  this  ftate  of  happy 
repofe,  he  exhorts  his  followers  to  banifh  all 
thoughts  of  the  pad,  and  to  abflain  from 
every  vain  and  ufelefs  inquiry  into  futurity : 
to  plan  out  vaft  defigns,  to  be  harafled  with  a 
felicitous  defire  of  executing  them  with  fuc- 
cefs ;  to  give  one's  felf  up  to  the  tormenting 
cares  of  ambition  j  to  feek  for  riches,  and  to 
become  a  prey  to  the  fordid  paffion  of  ava- 
rice, is,  according  to  this  philofopher,  to  live 
not  for  one's  felf,  but  for  pofterity :  and  is  he 
oot  a  fool  who  facrifices  his  repofe  and  mental 
tranquillity,  to  procure  happinefs  to  others,  or 
to  enrich  a  furviving  fon  or  nephew  ?  Even 
when  in  purfuit  of  felicityfor  ourfelves,  Lao^tff 
recommends  moderation  both  in  the  defire 
which  incites  us  to  feek  for  it,  and  in  our 
exertions  to  obtain  it:  for  he  does  not  account 
that  to  be  real  felicity  which  is  accompanied 
with  pain,  care,  and  difguft. 
The  difciples  of  this  philofopher  afterwards 
.    ,  chartged 
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changed  the  dodrine  wluch  he  had  left  them. 
As  that  paflive  ftate,  that  apathy  and  perfed 
txanquillity  of  mind  to  which  they  endeavoured 
to  attain,  was  continually  difturbed  and  inter- 
rupted by  the  fear  of  deaths  they  declared  that 
it  was  poflible  to  difcover  a  compofition  from 
which  a  drink  might  be  made  that  would  ren^ 
der  mankind  immortal.  This  foolifh  idea  firft 
led  them  to  the  ftudy  of  chemiftry,  afterwards 
to  fearch  for  the  philofophers  ftone,  till  at 
length  they  gave  themfelves  lip  to  all  the  wild 
extravagancies  of  magic. 

The  defire  and  hope  of  avoiding  death  by 
the  di£:overy  of  fo  valuable  a  liquor,  gained  a 
number  of  partifans  to  this  new  fed ;  the  great, 
wealthy  individuals,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
female  fex,  naturally  full  of  curiofity,  and  more 
attached  to  the  pleafures  of  life,  ihewed  the 
greateft  eagemefs  to  be  inllrudted  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  difciples  of  Lao^tji.  Magical  prac- 
tices, the  invocation  of  fpirits,  and  the  art  of 
£Dretelling  future  events  by  divination,  made 
rapid  progrefs  throughout  all  the  provinces  of 
the  empire.  The  credulity  of  the  emperors 
themfelves,  gave  an  air  of  truth  to  the  error ; 
and  the  court  was  foon  filled  with  an  innume- 
rable crowd  of  thefe  falfe  dodors,  who  were 

now 
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now  honoured  with  the  diftinguiflied  title  of 
tkn-^Jfl — cele/iial  doctors.  The  emperor  ^Jin^hi-^ 
boang-tiy  the .  Otoar  of  China,  fo  famous  for 
burning  libraries,  and  for  his  hatred  to  men  of 
letters,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  perfuaded  that 
there  was  a  liquor  which  would  render  men 
immortal;  and  he  caufed  long  fearch  to  be 
made  for  this  ambroiia  throughout  many  of 
the  neighbouring  iflands,  Vou-tiy  fifth  emperor 
of  the  dynafty  of  the  Hatty  fhewed  a  paflionate 
defire  fc»r  the  ftudy  of  magical  books.  Death 
had  deprived  this  prince  of  a  favourite  miftrefs^ 
whom  he  ardently  loved,  and  whofe  lofs  he  fo 
much  lamented,  that  no  length  of  time  could 
alleviate  his  grief.  One  of  thefe  impoftors,  "Tao^ 
JeCy  found  means,  by  incantations,  to  indulge 
the  emperor  with  a  fight  of  the  woman  whom 
he  fo  tenderly  loved.  He  caufed  her  to  appear 
before  the  eyes  of  the  prince  ;  and  this  appa-* 
ritioa  attached  him  more  and  more  to  the  ex-n 
travagant  notions  of  the  new  feft.  All  the  re-^ 
monilrances  of  his  minifters  were  without 
effed.  Grieved  at  feeing  this  infatuation,  one 
of  the  grandees  of  the  empire,  happening  one 
day  to  be  in  the  emperor's  prefence  when  the 
myfterious  beverage  was  brought  him,  fud-* 
dealy  feized  the  cup,  and  drank  up  the  wholes 
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JSquor.  Enraged  at  this  a£t  of  aflurance,  the 
monarch  canfed  him  to  be  arrefted,  and  gave 
orders  for  putting  him  to  death*  *  Tour  order 
is  of  m  avail  J  faid  the  courtier,  without  any 
emotion  ;  //  is  not  in  your  power  to  deprive  me 
cflife^Jince  I  have  now  rendered  myjelf  immortal : 
however^  if  I  am  Jlill fubjeSl  to  the  power  of  deaths 
your  majejly  owes  me  much  obligation^  fnce  you 
mu/i  be  effeSlually  convinced^  that  this  liquor  has 
not  that  virtue  which  is  attributed  to  ity  and  that 
thefe  impq/lors  deceive  you.  This  anfwer  faved 
the  courtier's  life ;  but  it  did  not  reform  the 
monarch.  Though  he  had  often  drunk  the  li* 
quor  of  immortality,  his  health  began  to  de- 
cline ;  and,  after  being  made  feniible  of  his 
mortality,  he  died,  fadly  deploring  his  own 
folly  and  credulity. 

The  death  of  their  patron  did  not,  in  the 
leaft^  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  feft.  Temples, 
confecrated  to  fpirits,  reared  their  heads  in 
every  comer  of  the  empire  ;  and  two  of  the 
moft  celebrated  of  the  fao-Jfi  were  authorifed 
to  maintain  public  worfhip  there,  after  the  form 
which  had  been  appointed  for  them.  At  the 
fame  time,  they  diftributed  and  fold,  at  a  dear 
rate,  to  the  peqple,  fmall  images,  upon  which 
wa?  Ttsprdented  that  immenfe  crowd,  both  of 

mea 


^mdi^jiiid  i^irka,  ^^xh  t^hidi  they  had  p^oj^dd 
the  faei^ete^  and  ^likji'tkey  nkmed  £^!m-£[^v^ 
ilnmurtali.  Thcfe,  by  thdr  cottma^d^  were 
wiHrfhifSped  as  {6  mamf  diftind  dekiee^  ind«N 
{>eiident  of.  \ht  Svpreme  Bdagt  feiifcnil  of  tbfe 
ancieat  idng&  were,  m  3ik^  iKtaniiery  metamotf- 
^fhc£^  into  gods^  whbtd  diey  idfo  iri^okdd* 

tJFnder  t3ie  T^g^  this  fiqpferftidoh  ftHi  mt^ 
tkitied. ,  The  fbtmder  of  titat  dynafty  eroded 
iand  coiifbcratcd  a  vMgdifitent  tdiiple  to  Lav^tfS 
lilmfelf ';  and  anbth'er  ^mj^eror  of  the  fame  £i- 
mily  caded'  the  ftatue  of  diis  phllofopher  to 
he  placed  with  great  pomp  aiid  fdemaaty  in 
hk  palaice. 

Thi^  do£bm  ITm^J^  iritreafed  in  ntiinfaer^ 
and  they  became  mok'e  p^owerftd  than  evor^ 
tmder  the  dyniifty  of  S^g^  Every  ir^iad  and 
deceit  that  cunnihg  can  fuggeft^  or  ii^nuxty 
invent,  Were  employed  by  thefe  inlpoftors,  lb 
incir^^  the  itputeition  of  their  dofSrine,  and 
to  iiiiiniiate  themfelves  into  the  confidence  of 
princee.  One  bbfcilre  night,  they  ifufpended,  at 
one  of  the  ga^  of  the  imperiai  city^  a  bbokiiiii 
of  myftie  cbaraders,  and  magical  figUfei^.  At 
bi^eak  <rf  day,  they  fent  notice  to  the  en^trdr 
tS  Ac  fudden  appearance  <^  Uiis  book,  atld 
ptti^idy  dticUred  that  k  had  Men  f^pm^kjSBven. 
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The  credulous  monarch,  followed  by  a  nume^ 
Tous  train,  immediately  repaired,  on  foot,  to  the 
:fpot,  in  order  to  take  poiTefljon  of  the  precious 
volume ;  and,  having  received  it  into  his  hands, 
in  the  moft  refpe£tful  manner,  he  carried  it,  as 
in  triumph,  to  his  palace,  and  fhut  it  up  in  a 
golden  box*  The  eighth  emperor  of  the  lame 
dynafty  of  Song^  carried  his  fuperftitious  vene- 
ration for  a  celebrated  Tao-Jlf  fo  far,  that  he 
publiclyorderedhim  to  be  worshipped  under  the 
name  of  Chang-ti.  Until  that  epocha,  the  moft 
zealous  partifans  of  Laa^tf^  had  always  referved 
this  name  for  the  Supreme  Being  only,  whom 
they  confidered  as  infinitely  fuperior  to  the 
new  deities  which  they  themfelves  had  created. 
This  impiety  (hocked  and  difgufted  the  whole 
fages  of  the  nation,  and  made  them  predi<^  the 
approaching  ruin  of  that  dynafty,  as  a  juft  pu- 
nifhment  for  fuch  an  odious  profanation.  A 
learned  Caiao  feems  to  allude  to  this  circum* 
ftance,  when  fpeaking  of  the  fall  of  that  family: 
*  At  that  time,'  fays  he,  *  the  emperor  Hoei-- 
tfovg  gave,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  reafon, 
the  quality  of  the  Supreme  God  to  a  man. 
This  God,  the  greateft  and  moft  venerable  of 
all  the  celeftial  fpirits,  was  fenfible  of  the  in- 
jury done  him :  he  feverely  puniihed  the  im- 

*  piety 


•  pfety  of  the  prince,  and  entirely  deftroycd  hia 

*  family**  / 

Time,  which  generally  draws  afide  the  veil 
t)f  illufion  and  impofture,  gave  new  ftrength 
and  vigour  to  this  contemptible  fedt ;  from  age 
to  age  it  acquired  additional  influence;  the 
prote^lion  of  princes ;  the  fupport  of  the  great> 
the  fcenes  of  admiration,  or  terror,  employed 
by  cunning  and  deceit  to  ftrike  the  minds  of 
the  ignqrant  people,  all  concurred  to  perpetuate 
and  fpread  it,  in  fpite  of  the  continual  oppofi- 
^on  made  to  it  by  the  wifer  part  of  the  nation, 
and  the  bold  remonftrances  which  were  pre- 
fented  to  the  emperor.  The  following  was  ad- 
dreflfed  by  four  minifters,  in  1496,  to  Hsac^ 
tfongy  a  prince  of  the  dynafty  of  the  Ming^  who 
was  entirely  devoted  to  the  ^ao-Jfi :   *  Since 
the  foundatioii  of  your  auguft  dynafty,'  fay 
hey  to  him,  ^  even  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
xeign  of  Tng-tfong^  your  predeceflbrs  wer« 
particularly  careful  not  to  fufier  any  to  ap«> 
proach  thdr  perfons  but  men  of  wifdom,  pro*- 
feflbfB  xA  found  dodrine.    At  prefent,  all  re- 
fp6&  for  th^  TOrn  hath  ceafed;  error  triumphs, 
4iad  audacity  is  4mHed  with  fuperdition.    If' 
the  prince,  inftead  of  applying  himfelf  to 
the  c^es  of  government,  jfu^ers  his  views  to 
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be  ffircdcd  to  oriber  ebjed«  j  if  Kc  turns  a(i4tf 
from  the  true  dodrine,  he  is  feduced  by  error; 
and  gives  a  dangerous  example,  as  ex|)enence 
and  Iriftorjr  atteft.  To  fearch  for  the  fecret  cf 
ms^ng  gold  and  filver,  or  of  compofing  ^• 
liquor  which  may  procure  immcHtality  to 
man,  is  an  error  condemned  by  onr  fages,  and 
a  knowledge  forbid,  trndttr  pain  of  the  fevcreft 
ptmHhment,  by  all  our  ancient  aiid  moft  en-* 
H^htcned  princes.  The  unhaj^y  £ite  of  Hkn^ 
tjbng^  of  the  dytiafty  of  the  Timg*,  muft  be  at- 
tributed to  the  Hquor  which  be  drank  to 
render  himfelf  immortal.  The  temple  of  the 
tdots,  which  your  majcfty  adores^  has  been 
hitely  confumed  by  fire.  Had  thefc  ipiiits  tfic 
power  which  is  attributed  to  them,  why  were 
they  not  able  to  favfe  their  tettiple  ?  If  tfiey 
ixt.  unable  to  prefeirve  themfelves,  how  can 
Aey  :give  proteSion  to  U5#  The  phenomena 
f  .4iich  ftrike  us,  are  fo  many  warnings,  to  in- 
Aice  us  to  alter  our  conduct.  The  light  of  tht 
fuin,  whicTi  appears  to  be  diminiihed,  the 
noife  that  i&  heard  in  the  air^  ami  itkoft  vio- 
lent  convulfibns  which  agitate  the  eardi^  are 
not  vain  prognoftics.  Our  zeal  for  the  glory 
and  interefts  of  your  majefty  will  not  permit 
us  to  remain  filene,  while  we  behold  ft>  many 

^  ^  *  prodigies 


^{irodi^es,  wMch  ttieca^hh  of  a^ouAn^  tfaif 
<  moft  infcnfibl*  m<m  ^\  TTieenip^ror  a^ 
plauded  the  zeal  of  h|«  mii^iAerft;  ^\xt  ko  nei^ 

* 

ther  altered  his  cocH^u^l;  ii6r  .gpialdas. 

The  Taor/f^^  ^f^  prefcm;  offer  up :  t Jiiree  difi- 
ferent  Ti^ms  Co  the  (fidt  which  they  invoke»-<«r 
a  hog,  a  fe^^l  aoid  a£fli.  The  ceremonies  whidh 
they  u(e  in  ^l^eir  iac^tations  are  variou$y  acr 
cwding  to  the  imaginatioa  and  addve&  of  tike 
perfon  who  ptaftifes  them..  Some  drive  a  ihaiy 
ftake  iato  the  earth ;  others  trace  out  &atafticai 
^gores  on  p^er,  and  accompany  each  ftroke 
of  the  pencil  with  grimaces  and  horrible  crifio^ 
while  others  make  a  hideous  and  friglltfiil 
noife  with  kettles  and  fmall  drums:  fometimea 
they  chance  to  fucceed,  but  all  their  operationa 
generally  end  in  noihing. 

A  great  pumber.  of  thefe  7<f^JfJ  19  Cbin4 
{uretend  to  be  fortu^-4ieUer$..  .Akh<»igh  they 
have  never  feen  the  perfon  whoiK>tiiult$  them^ 
they  addrefs  him  by  bis  na^d^iglb'^^a  particulair 
account  of  his  whole  family^  dt^cril^^^  the  fitua;^ 
tion  of  his  houfe^  tell  him  the.  names  and  numt 
ber  of  his  qhildren,  and  twenty  other  particur 
larities,  which  they  are  cunniilg  enough  to  l^arq 
b^dre-haod,  by  feme  means  or  other.  Some 
of  die£e  divinerQ^  «fter  their  myiiUcal  inroca* 
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tions,  caufe  the  figure  of  the  chief  of  their  Te&t 
to  appear  in  the  air,  or  that  of  fome  other  of 
their  gods:  others  command  their  pencil  to 
write  of  itfelf ;  and  the  pencil,  without  being 
touched,  immediately  traces  out,  on  paper,  or 
on  fand,  an  anfwer  to  the  queftions  afkedj  or 
to  the  advice  rcquefted.- 'Sometimes  they  make 
every  perfon  in  a  Houfe- appear,  in  fucceffioni 
on  the  furfacc  of  a  bafon  filled  with  water,  and 
fliew,  as  in  a  magic  picture,  all  the  revolutions 
that  are  about  to  happen  in  the  empire,  and  the 
future  dignities  to  which  thofe  will  be  raifed 

n  w 

who  join  thcii*  (cQi.  * 

jlJThe  chief  of  the  "Tao^JJe  i&  Jnviefted  by  go^ 
^onmcntwith  the  dignity  of  grand  mandarin, 
which  his  fucceflbrs  enjoy,  and  he  refides  in  a 
town  of  the  province  of  Kiang^^  where  he  in^ 
habits  a  fumptuous  palace.    The  fuperftitious 

*  • 

confidence  repofed  in  him  attracts  an  immenfe 

« 

concourfeofpeoplc,whoflock  thither  from  every 
partof  theei^^fArej  fome  go  to  feekacurefor  their 
difeafes;  others,  to  confult  refpefting  what  may 
bcfal  them  afterwards,  and  to  get  an  infight  into 
futurity-  The  Tien^Ji  diftributes  fmall  bits  of 
paper,  filled  with  magical  charafters,  to  all 
around  him,  who  depart  fatisfied,  and  without 
regretting  either  the  fatigue  or  expence  which 
generally  attends  thefe  pious  pilgrimages. 

CHAP- 
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C  H  A  P.     IV. 

SECT  OF  THE  GOD  FOE,  OH  FO. 

THIS  fed,  ftill  more  pernicious, and  much 
wider  difiufed  throughout  China  than 
the  preceding,  came  originally  from  India.  The 
doddrs  7^^/  had  prdmirpd  to  a  prince  of  the 
^cbou,  and  brother  of  the  emperor  Ar%.//,  to 
make  him  enter  into  communion  with  the 
ipirits.  This  credulous  and  fuperditious  prince, 
having  heard  of  a  celebrated  fpirit  in  India^ 
named  Fo^  by  continued  importunities   pre- 
vailed on  his  brother  to  fend  an  embaffy  to  this 
foreign  deity.    The  officer  who  was  charged, 
with  this  commiffion  fet  out,  accompanied  by^. 
a  train  of  feventeen  perfons,  and  djre^d  hi$ 
courie  towards  India.  As  foon  as  he  arrived  at  ^ 
the  place  of  his  deflination,  he  found  there  only., 
two  Cha-men^  or  votaries  of  F(?,  whom  he  car- 
ried  with  him  to  China.     He  coUe^ted^  at  the  . 
fame  time,  feveral  images  of  the  god  Fo^  or 
Boudbay  painted  on  fine  chintz,  with  forty-two/ 
chapters  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Indians^  ^ 
which  he  placed,  together  with  the  injtages^. 
upon  a  white  horfe. .  This  embafly  returned  to  , 
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the  imperial  city  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reiph 
of  MJng-Uy  and  the  fixty-iifth  of  the  Chriftian 
XT2U     All  hiftorians  s^gree,  that  the  dodriaesi 
and  worihip  of  Poe  wore-  at  that  ^ocha  firft 
introduced  into  Ghinft,  where,  in  4  Ibort  tinie^^ 
they  fnadc  a  rapid  ptogrefi.. 
:  We  have  no  eertMn  knowledge-ef  the  bii4h-. 
plade  of  t}iis  preCehied  god»     His  fetloMrer^^ 
relate  th?it  ;ht  was  -bofh  in  one  of  the  king-, 
domsof  India,  fktiated' near  the  Kne,  and.thac^^ 
his  father  was  a  king.     They  affure  us  thit 
his  mother,  who  wats  natfied  M^'i/j  'brdughi: 
kim  into  the  wofid  by  the  left  fide,  and  that 
flie  expired  foon  after  her  delivery  j  thit  at 
the  time  of  her  conception,  flie  dreamed  tkafc 
fitt  had  fwalldwed  an  elephant,  and  that  this, 
ftrange  dream  gave  birth  to  the  particular  ▼e^ 
nfcration,  whkh  tiie  kings  of  India  have  aU 
T#ays  ihewn  for  a  white  elephant.  •As  foon  as. 

•  this  extraordinary  child  was  born,'  add  they,, 

*  he  had  ftretlgth  fenough  to  ftand  ereft  with-^. 

•  out  afftftsjicc ;  h6  waHced  fcven  fteps,  and 

*  pointing  with  one  hand  to  the  heavens,  and 

*  with  the  other  to  the  earth,  cried  out — In 

•  tbe  heavehs  and  on  eaHh  then  is  norm,  hut  mc 
^  wio  deferots  to  he  honoured^ 

At  the  age  of  feventeen  he  cfpoufed  three 

w^ives. 


1mNii»  ty^^e  of  i^rtmrn  he  hM  l^  4>f»^fiiiU04 
%f  the  Qfaio)efe  Mo^hidihi^  M  ^vmtwn  hfi 
altaMioiiad  his  hame>  hti  vfiHs^  Im  ^tdrea^ 
and  aR  the  ^ares  o£  ii£e>^^  «*d  retit<4  t9  %^4tft. 
^oferc  foUowcSd  by  f^w  ^tul^pheiFs^  ta^wboTo 
Cire  1)^  CQmtoitte4  hindiiitf./  At  t^  tgir  oT 
tltkrf^^  &c  itlt  hmfelf  1^1  Oft  ^^  fwl4eo  ^od 
widaii  the  dhiiiity^  «B^  lie*  wu  oeietaffiiorp^fbd 
jjBto  Fip  ^  Pagod^  aeeor^bog  to  the  CKprnffioOi 
9f  the  hMti4of«.  ii^'had  n^^ftaiocMr  heoomc  a 
gody  than  he  thought  ^  cftabllihing  hi$  doc-^. 
trioe^  aoid.  of \provtog  )^&  celefBal  miffion  by 
p^Ofraiog  iairacled.  The  number  of  his  ds£% 
cipks  isras  immeafe,  and  they  fooa  fpread  hii» 
^dkutfyw  enrors.  through  e^ery  part  of  Ijadia^ 
Vkd  the  highex:  ektremities  of  ^la. 

The  pdefta  attached  to  dke  worihip  of  Fa, 
UK  ci^d  ^ak^im  by  ^  Siraiefe^  Lamas 
hy  the  Tartaic%  Hthcbaag  in  Chma,  and  Bmtzes 
kl  Ja^ian ;  they  am  generally  knoiwn  by  £u-« 
xopeittks  under  the  ktter  appellation. 
*  Chae  of  the  prinaipal  errors  propagated  by 
F^  ia  the  do^ine  of  the  metempfychofis;  of 
vihicfa  he  i^ppears  ixi  herve  been  die  inirefitor.. 
As  he  Hyed  five  hundred  years  befbue  Pytha^ 
goras^  and  as  we  know  diat  the  Grecian  phi-^ 
I^foplK^  tri^velled  through  £gypt,  asid  feveral 

parts 
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parts  of  India,  there  can  fcarcely  be  a  doubt  of. 
his  having  borrowed  this  notion  from  feme  of 
the  difciples  of  Fo.  This  doSrine  of  the  traniP* 
migration  of  fouls  has  given  rife  to  that  mul- 
titude'of  idols,  which  are  reverenced  in  every 
place  where  the  worihip  of  Fo  is  eftablifhed. 
Quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  and  the  vileft  &iu- 
mals  had  temples,  ^nd  became  objects  of  pub- 
Ik  veneration,  becaufe  the  foul  of  the  god  in 
his  tranfmigrations  ahd«  mets^mcHphofes  might 
have  inhabited  their  bodies. 

We  fhatl  conclude  this  chapter  wi^h  the  ac- 
count given  by  the  bonzes  of  this  pretended 
deity.  He  had  attained  to  the  age  of  iiventy- 
nine;^when  he  perceived  by  his  feebleneife  and 
infirmities,  that  his  borrowed  divinity  could 
not  prevent  him^  from  paying  the  debt  of  na- 
ture, like  other  men.  He  wais  itowilling  to 
leave  liis  difciples  without  reveaiirtg  to .  them 
the  whole  fecret  and  hidden  myiteries  of  hisr 
doftrine.  Having  therefore  called  them  to- 
gether, he .  declared,  that  till  that  moment  he 
had  always  thought  proper  to  fpeak  to  them  in 
parables,  and  that  for  the  fpace  of  forty  years, 
lie  had  difguifed  the  truth  under  figurative  and 
metaphorical  expreflions;  but  being  on  the 
point  of  bidding  them  aJong  farewel,  he  would 
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difidofe  his  real  fentiinents,  and  umrell  the 
whole  inyftexy  of  his  wi£dcni*  heam  tben^ 
faid  he^  ibat  there  is  no  vther  principle  of  aH 
things  J  but  a  vacuum  and  nothing ;  from  nothing 
all  things  have  fprung^  to  nothing  they  mujl  again 
return^  and  there  all  our  hopes  end. 

An  infinitude  of  fables  were  fpread  by  his 
difciples  after  his  death.  They  affirmed  that 
their  mafter  was  ftill ,  in  life,  that  he  had  been 
already  bom  eight  thoufand  times,  and  that  hfe 
had  appeared ;  fucceffi vely  under  the  figures  of 
an  ape,  lion,  dragon,  elephant,  &c.  Among 
his  difciples,  there  was  one  who  had  been 
dearer  to  him  than  all  the  feft,  to  whom  he , 
committed  his  moft  fecret  thoughts,  and  whom 
he  entrufted  with  the  care  of  propagating  his 
doftrine ;  he  is  called  by  the  Chinefe  Moo-kia-yL 
He  defired  him  never  to  attempt  to  fupport  his 
tenets. by  proofs  and  long  reafoning,  and  com- 
manded him  to  put  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  books  which  he  publiflied :  ^hus  have  I 
learned^  In  one  of  his  worlds  the  fame  Fo  had 
made  mention  of  another"  mafter  ftill  more  an- 
cient than  himfelf,  whom  the  Chinefe  .name 
O-mi-^tOy  apd  the  Japanefe  Amida.  The  bonzes 
aflure  us  that  the  latter  became  fo  eminently 
holyi  th^t  it  is  at  prcfent  fufficient  only  to  in- 
voke 
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^oke  bhn  in  cnrder  to  obtain  immediate  paribiil 
£or  the  grcateft  crimes:  The Oiiaefe  tkera^ 
fore  t>n  almoft  every  occafion  havte  tteitiiiualiy 
ia  didbr  mouth  thefe  two  naaesi  Q^mu-tOy  Fo! 


i*MH 


C  H  AP.    V. 

SCHISM  OF  THS  SECT.  Ol?  f.O.      IMPOtTUM 
AKD  FRAUDS  OP  THE  BQKZES*. 

TJEi£  laA  words  of  the  dying  Fa  occa^ 
fioned  much  trouble  and  divifiOTt  among 
his  difclples.  Some  continued  firmly  to  rnain^ 
tain  the  original  doctrine,  while  others,  em- 
bracing a  fecond)  formed  a  fcGt  of  atheifts.  A 
4hird  party,  who  were  defirous  of  rdunitiag 
the  two  former,  gave  rife  to  the  celebrated 
diftindion  of  the  external  and  internal  doiirine^ 
one  of  which  muft  naturally  precede  and  dit* 
pofe  the  mind  for  receiving  the  othen  *  The 
f  external  deSriney  fay  they,  *  is:  to  the  internal 
^  what  the  moald'  is  to  an  arch  which  the 

*  builder  is  about  to  raife ;  whea  the  latter  is 

*  conftrudted,  the  former  is  knocked  down  and 

*  becomes  ufelefs.'    The  cafe  is  the  fame  with 

7      ■'  ---^i       -  -    •    tht 


A*  two  laws/lht  exhrHaljiod  mttrmli  wfcert; 
tre  rife  to  a  knowledge  6(  the  feccmd^  we  ought 
to  abandon  tlie  fiHt 

We  fliafl  not  here  attempt  td  eJEaanine  dl 
t^e  errors  contained  in  dhiis  interna!  4o&rine  \ 
Its  fo%  and  abfurditir  will  be  firfficicntly  cA^ 
dent^  !f  we  only   mention  the  ideas  tipcit 
Whidi  it  i«  founded^    Nothing  is  the  begins* 
ntog  and  end  of  evdry  thing  that  eitiftsj  ftotti 
srothing  our  firft  parents   derived  their  t^m 
tftence,  and  to  nothing  they  fettirned  after 
fhcilr  ditiiAu    iUI  beings  are  the  fame,  thetf 
:^«flfei«ice  bodifts  ia  their  figure  and  qua- 
fittes;     A  mao^  a  lion^  or  any  other  animal 
may  be  formed  of  the  fame  metal}  if  thefe 
different  pieces  are  afterwards  melted^  they  wHt 
immediately  lofe  their  figure  and  qtfafities^  ait^ 
ti^ether  form .  only  one  fubftance*    Such  i» 
the  ctsde  with  all  being^^  whether  aMmate  c^ 
hianitnate ;  thotrgh  (SifFerent  in  ihape  and  qna^ 
Ihtes,  they  are  fiill  the  fame  thiitg  %tmg  fron^ 
tire  fanse  beginnings  which  ts  nothing.    Thi^ 
ttnlverial  principle  is  extremely  pure,  exempt 
from  all  change,  excee£ngty  fobtle  atid  fimple; 
It  remcSns  con&mally  rn  a  ftate  d  reft ;  has 
"neither  virtue,  j>6wer,  nor  intelligence  j  befide^, 
.  Its  efiwce  conlifts  in  bemg  free  ^rom  adion, 
'      '*  without 


without*  knowledge  and  without  defire&     ^& 
obtain  happinefe,  we  mufl  endeavour  by  con^ 
tinual  meditation,  atid  frequent  vidories  ovd 
ourfelves,  to  acquire  a  likenefs  to  this  prin- 
ciple ;  and  to  obtain  diftt  end,  we  nuift  ao« 
cuftom  ourfelves  to  do  nothing,  will .  nothing, 
feel  nothing,  defire  nothing.     When  we  have 
attained  tp  this  flate  of  happy  infenfibility,  we 
have  nothing  more*  to  do  with  virtue  or  vice, 
puniihments  or  rewards,  proyidenpe  or  the 
immortality  of  the  foul.     The  whole  of  ho* 
linefs  confifts  in  ceadng  to  exift,  in  being  con« 
funded  with  nothing;  the. nearer  man  ap- 
proaches to  the  nature  of  a  flone  or  log,  the 
nearer  he  is  to  perfeftion;  in  a  word,  it  iaiii  in-» 
dolence  and  immobility,  in  the  ceflation  of  all 
defires,  and  bodily  motion,  in  the  annihilation 
and  fafpenfion  of  all  the  faculties  both  of  body 
and  foul,  that  all  virtue  and  happinefs  confifL 
Th?  moment  that  man  arrives  at  this  degree  o( 
perfection,  he  has  no  lojiger  occafion  to  dread 
changes,  futurity,  or  tranfmigratioos,  becaule 
he  hath  ceafed  lo  exift,  and  b  become  perfe^y 
like  the  god  Fo.  .  . 

Can  any  one  believe  that  a  philofophy  ib 
extravagant  *and  abfurd  would  have  found  par<* 
tiians.  in  China!  The  emperpr.^^^D-J/S^  hcrai>* 

ever, 
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t^er^  became  fo  jtaucbinfatuiited  with  it,  that  he 
abdicated  the,  throne,  in  Jcirdpr  that  he' might 
be  more  at  liberty  to  indulge  himfelf.  tfi  t^e 
pradice  of  this  extcavagant  dodrine,  which 
entirely  deftroys  morality,  fubyerts  fopiety,  apd 
tends  to  annihilate  that  reciprocal  relation 
iffrhich  unites  men  together* 

The  external  dodrine,  which  is  better  fuiited 
to  the  comprehehfion  of  the  vulgar,  has^  on 
that  account,  gained  more  followers.  The  foU 
lowing  are  the  maxims  and  tenets  preached  up 
by  the  bonzes  who  profefs  this  dodrine.  They 
admit  the  diftindion  between  good  and  evil ; 
and  they  declare,  that,  after  deaths  rewards  wiU 
be  bellowed  on  the  good,  and  punifhments  in« 
Aided  on  the  wicked,  in  places  deftined  for 
the  fouls  of  each.  They  fay,  the  god  Fo  came 
upon  earth,  to  fave  mankind^  and  to  t)ring 
back  to  the  paths  of  falvation  thofe  who  have 
ftrayed;  that  it  is  by  him  their  fms  are  expiated, 
and  that  he  alone  can  procure  them  a  happy 
regeneration  in  the  life  to  come.  They  enjoin 
^e  ftrid  pbfervance  of  five  precepts  :  the  firit 
forbids  the  killing  of  any  living  creature^  of 
whatever  nature  it  may  be ;  the  fecond,  the 
taking  away  of  the  goods  of  another ;  the  third 
forbids  Qien  to  pollute  themfelves  by  unclean** 

ncfs; 


titki  iht  iKkmh)  «&  lii  j  and  die  fi^^  ta  6nak 
"wine*  They*)  abd^e  a^l^  reeoifeaiend  tlie  ^n€&ck 
ti  cfttaSn  a  As  of  tnercy  j  iuch  as^  to  treat  i^tSr 
bof^Ms  wet^  to  build  iivciivfteiies  and  teiAfiks 
f€fir  thii*  j  «nd  to  'fup{4y  tfae'm  #itk  eVciy  t&ing 
beceffiutj^  in  order  that  thuy  tta^  jbe  abfe^  b|r 
the  afTidance  of  their  |)raya*s,  «nid  die  pctiaikdfe 
Ai^Kkh  thfey  impofe^  to  inerk  forgiT^enefev  -^d 
^tlieimtiiifionof  all  their  fihs^  ^  At  tibe  funend 
**  of  your  .parefi€3y  burn^'  fey  they^  *  pufKsr.  g^ 

*  widi  gold  'Or  iilTT^F^  dneiTes  and.  iUk  ftti&^ 
^  tk^fe  fubftanceft  wiU  be  thanged  inta  real  gold 

*  and  (ilTer,  and  fopctb  veftiufiits^  in  jdhie  otiier 
^  world ;  and  ail  thefe  riches  Will  ht.  fiiitfafblif 

*  tranfmitted  to  your  fathei^  Wo  unto  you,  if 
^  ye  do  not  obey  thefe  holy  pretefNB !  youir 

*  fouls  will  be  delivered  ovdr,  after  death,  t* 

*  the  fevereft  torments^,  and  fubjeOred  to  thfe. 

*  moft  difguftihg  changes^    Ye  fliall  reviiw  in 

*  the  form  of  dogs,  rats^  fcrpents^  hodfeft  and 

*  mules  ;  and  ye  fhalt  be  for  ever  eA)f)ofi5d  to  the 

*  moft  difmal  land  wretched  tranfni^rationa^^ 

One  can  fcarcely  conceive  how  great  ^ 

fc^  *_  _ 

impreifion  thefe  threats  ind  denundatitms  re^ 
Ipeding  futurity^  make  upon  the  ipinds  bf  the 
credulous  Chinefe :  we  may,however,fonn  fomti 
notion  of  it  by  the  following^-ttladoiii  takeii 
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•  •  •  • 

ttqiii  F.  !e  6omfe's  Memoirs.  '  I  rfememfeer/  fays 

he,  •  fhitjbeirig  irt  the  province  diChan-Ji^  I  was 

,  •  oii6  day  fent  for  to  adiAiniflier  baptlfm  to  a  fick 

.  *  fhan,  fevehty  yfeafs  bt  stge,  who  lived  on  a 

*  fmalf  penfion,  iwrhich  he  received  from  the 
^  eniperof.  As  foon  as  I  entered  his  chamber— 
^  rLovf  much  I  am  obliged  to  you,  my  g6o4 

.  **  father,"  faid  he ;  ^  you  are  going  to  de- 
^^  fiver  me  from  the  greateft  mifery." — ^^  -B^P* 
*^  fitm,"   replied  I,  "  delivers  hot  only  from 

^**  hell,  but  it  coiidudts  alfo  to  a  flate  of  etcr- 
*^  naT  blifs.  How  happy  you  will  be  to  enjoy 
^  God  for  ever  in  the  regions  above !"— **  I  do 
^^  hot  well  underffahd  wljat  you  fay,"  rejoined 

*  tlie  fict  man,  " and  perhaps  Ihave explained 
**  myfelf  badly.  You  muff  know,  my  good  fa- 
*^*  ther,  that,  for  a  long  time,  I  have  fubfifted  on 
^  the  empferor^s  beneficence.  The  bonzes,  per-* 
"fe^fily  informed  of  whatever  pafTes  in  the 
^'  other  world,  have  afTured  me,  that,  out  of 
*^  gratitude,  I  fhall  be  obliged  to  ferve  him ; 
^^  and  that  my  foul  will  infallibly  pafs  into  one 
^^of  his  pdft-horfes,  to  convey  his  difpatches 

,  ^^  from  court  to  tlie  provinces.    On  that  ac- 

'^^  count,  they  exhort  me  to  difcharge  my  duty 

^^  faithfully,  after  I  Ihall  have  taken  pofleffion 

^^,of  my  n6w  refidence,  and  neither  to  ftumble, 

Vol.  IL  Ct,  ''  »or 
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^*  nor  to  kick,  bite  or  wound  any  on& — Makf 
**  Sfpatcby  fay  they  to  me ;  eat  little^  and  be 
**  patient :  by  fucb  a  condu£l^  you  will  move  the 
**  compajfum  of  the  godsy  who^  of  a  good  animal, 
^  make  fometimes  a  man  of  quality  j  or  a  great 
f^  mandarin.   I  confefs  to  you^  father,  that  th^ft 
><  change  makes  me  (hudder ;   and  I  cannot 
.^*  think  of  it  without  trembling :  it  neverthe- 
^^  lefs  haunts  me  all  th^  night  long;  and  I  often 
^^  imagine^  in  my  fleep,  that  I  am  ahready  in 
;M  the  harnefs,  and  ready  to  ftart  on  the  firft 
^^  fmack  of  the  poftilion's  whip.  I  awake  all  in 
^^  a  fweat,  and  half  frantic,  not  knowing  whe« 
^^  ther  I  am  flill  a  man,  or  metamorphofed 
^^  into  a  horfe.  But,  alas !  what  will  become  of 
**  me,  when  my  dreams  are  changed  to  reality  ? 
*^  Hear,  then,  worthy  father,  the  refolution  I 
.  **  have  formed :  I  have  been  told,  that  thofe 
*'  whp  profefs  your  religion,  are  not  fubje^ed 
*^  to  thefe  miferies ;  that  thofe  who  are  once 
**  men,  always  retain  their  figure ;   and  that 
.  **  they  find  thcmfelves  the  fame  in  the  other 
^*  world  as  they  were,  in  this.    Receive  m^c, 
•^  therefore,  among  you.  I  welKknow  it  is  ^n 
^^  arduous  taikf  to  obferve  all  the  precepts  of 
.  ^  your  rcligipn;  but,  were  it  ftill  more  difficult, 
,  ^^I  am  ready  tp  embrace  it  \  and,  let  it  co^ 

"  what 
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•  wluit  It  may,  /  had  much  rather  6e  a  Chri/iia^ 
than  a  beajir 

*  This  difcourfe,  atid  the  prefect  ftate  of  the 
poor  man,  excited  my  compaffion ;  but,  re* 
flefling  afterwards^  that  God  even  employs 
fimplicity  and  ignorance  to  condud  men  t6 
truth,  I  thence  took  occafion  to  undeceivfe 
him  refpeding  his  errors^  and  to  put  him  in 
the  road  to  happinefs*  I  employed  a  long 
time  in  giving  him  inftruAion  :  he  at  length 
believed ;  and  I  had  the  confolation  of  feeing 
him  die,  not  only  with  the  moft  rational  fen- 
timents  of  religion,  but  with  all  the  marks  of 
a  good  Chriftian/ 
-  Although  the  fuperftition  of  the  Ghinefe  has 
multiplied,  without  end,  the  number  of  their 
idols  J  and  though  each  family  is  particularly 
folicitous  to  honour  thofe  which  it  has  chofea 
and  adopted,  it  does  not  appear^  that  the  people 
always  entertain  a  fincere  refpefl:  for  thefe  pre- 
tended deities.  It  often  happens^  that  they  are 
tibandoned  and  neglected,  as  gods  without 
power,  when  they  are  too  flow  in  granting 
diofe  favours  which  are  requefted  from  them : 
in  fuch  cafes,  the  patience  of  their  votaries  be- 
comes exhaufted,  and  they  carry  their  offerings 
fomewhere  elfe:  others,  lefs  moderate,  treat 
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them  with  the  gjceateft  contempt^  kickthetfi 
about,  and  load  them  with  abufivc  language.— 
f^bpu  ifog  of  a  Jpiriti  fay  they,  we  lodge  thee  in 
m  commodious  fetnple  j  thou  art  well  gilt^  wellfed^ 
md  thou  receroejl  abundance  of  incenfe  \  and  yet ^ 
after  all  the  care  befiowed  upon  thee^  thou  art  un^ 
grateful  enough  to  refufe  us  even  things  neceffary* 
They  then  tie  the  L4ol  with  corlds,  drag  it 
through  the  keaaels,  2^tkd  befpatter  it  with  filth 
and  naftiaefs,  to  puniih  it  for  all  the  p^iumc 
which  they  halve  ufekfsly  wafted  upon  it.  If^ 
during  this  fcene  of  folly,  thefe  frantic  devotees 
Ikould  happen  to  obtain  what  they  wi£h  for^ 
they  carry  back  the  image,  with  gr^at  cere* 
mony,  to  its  niche,  after  having  carefully 
"waihed  and  wiped  it:  they  even  proftrate  them- 
felves  before  it,  and  make  difierent  excufes  for 
treating  it  with  fo  little  refpe^t.  Indeed^  fay 
ihey,  we  were  too  rajb  j  hut^  after  ally  wafi  not 
4bou  in  the  wrongs  to  hefo  obdurate  ?  WhyJbouU^ 
ihou  fnjfer  thy f elf  to  be  beaten ^  without  netejity  * 
JVmld  it  have  cofi  thee  more  to  grant  our  refu^s 
With  a  good  grace  ?  Bui^  what  is  done^  is  done : 
Jet  us  think  no  more  of  it.  JVefhall  gild  thee  again^ 
provided  thou  wilt  forget  what  is  pqfi. 
r  A  ludicrous  circumftanee,  which  haj^ned 
ia  tlie-provinceof  Nafhkingy  ^t  the  tinie  F,  Le 
^''  •  •  ^  Comte 
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Comte  refided  there,  k  a  farther  proof  of  the 
little  refpeft  which  the  Chinefe  fometimes  en- 
tertain for  their  gods^  A  certain  man,  whofc 
only  daughter  lay  dangeroufly  fick,  aftef  hav- 
ing, in  vain,  tried  the  art  of  the  phylicians,  re- 
folved  to  implore  the  affiftance  of  the  gods.— j 
Prayers,  offerings,  alms,  facrifices,  all  were  em- 
ployed to  obtain  the  wilhed-for  cure.  The 
bonzes,  who  fattened  on  thefe  gifts,  promifed 
it,  on  the  faith  of  an  idol,  the  power  of  which' 
they  fo  much  extolled.  The  girl,  however,  died  j 
and  the  father,  in  the  excefs  of  his  grief,  re- 
folved  to  be  revenged,  and  to  accufe  the  idol, 
•with  all  the  folemnity  of  form  r  for  which  ptir- 
pofe,  he  laid  his  complaint,  in  writing,  before 
the  judge  of  the  place.  After  having  repre- 
fented,  in  the  livelieft  terms,  the  deceitful  con- 
duit of  the  unjuft  divinity,  he  affirmed,  that 
exemplary  punifhment  ought  to  be  inflicted 
upon  it,  for  having  broken  its  word. — '  If  the 
^Jpint  had  powfer  to  cure  my  daughter,'  added 
he,  *  it  was  guilty  of  a  grofs  fraud,  in  taking 
^  my  money,  and  fuffering  my  daughter  to  die.'' 

*  If  it  had  not  power,  why  did  it  pretenc|  to  it?' 
^  and  by  what  right  does  it  affiime  the  chlradci^ 

*  of  a  god?  Is  it  for  irothing,  that  we  adbre  it, 

*  and  that  all  the  province  offers  itfacrificel' ' 

Q^  In 
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In  fhort,  he  concluded,  that/ whether  it  was 
Want  of  power,  or  malice  in  the  idol,  its  temple 
ihould  be  rafed,  its  miniflers  banifhed  with  dii^ 
grace,  and  itfelf  punifhed  in  its  own  perfon. 

The  judge  confidered  the  affair  as  important, 
and  referred  it  to  the  governor,  who,  unwilling 
to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  gods,  begged 
the  viceroy  to  examine  it  The  latter,  after 
having  heard  the  bonzes,  who  appeared  much 
alarmed,  called  the  complainant,  and  advifed 
him  to  drop  his  fuit,  *  You  are  not  prudent,* 
faid  he,  *  to  quarrel  with  this  kind  of  fpirits : 

*  they  are  naturally  malicious;  and  I  am  afraid 

*  they  wUl  ferve  you  fome  difagrceable  trick, 

*  Believe  me,  you  had  much  better  liften  to  the 

*  propofals  of  accommodation  which  the  bonzes 

*  will  make  you  on  their  part.     They  have 

*  affured  me,  that  the  idol,  on  its  fide,  vnH 

*  hearken  to  reafon,  provided  you,  on  the  other 

*  hand,  do  not  pufli  things  to  the  utmoft  ex-* 

*  tremity.' 

The  man,  opprcffed  with  grief  for  the  lofs 
of  his  daughter,  perfifted  in  his  refolution,  and 
protefted,  that  he  wotild  rather  perifh,  than  re- 
lax in  his  requeft,  *  I  am  determined,  my  lord,* 
faid  he«  ^  The  idol  imagined,  that  it  might  com- 

*  mit,  with  impunity,  every  kind  of  mjufticc 

^and 
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*'and  that  no  one  would  have  courage  to  attack 

•  it ;  but  in  this  it  was  miftaken ;  and  we  flxall 

*  foon  fee  which  of  us  two  is  the  moft  malicious 
^  and  obftinate/ 

The  viceroy,  finding  that  he  could  not  pre- 
■frail  on  him  to  give  up  his  point,  ordered'  pre- 
paration to  be  made  for  trial ;  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  gave  information  to  the  fupreme  council 
at  Pe-king^  before  which  the  affair  was  carried^ 
imd  where  the  parties,  fome  time  after,  ap- 
peared. The  idol  did  not  want  partifans  among 
the  lawyers ;  thofe  to  whom  the  bonzes  offered 
money  to  defend  it,  found  its  right  incon- 
teftable,  and  fpoke  with  fo  much  warmth  in  its 
favour,  that  the  god,  in  peffon,  could  not  have 
pleaded  better:  but  they  had  to  do  with  a  man.of 
ftill  greater  penetration  and  ihrewdnefs,whobad 
prudently  taken  the  precaution  of  fupporting 
his  proofs  by  a  large  fum  of  money,  which  he 
employed,  in  order  to  make  his  cafe  clearer  to 
the  judges,  perfuaded  that  the  devil  would  be 
Very  cunning,  if  he  could  withftand  fuch  a 
weighty  argument.  In  fliort,  after  feveral  plea)}« 
ings,  he  completely  gained  hie  procefs.  Thp 
idbl  was  condemned  to  perpetual  banifhment^ 
as  ufelefs  in  the  empire  ;  its  temple  was  rafed  % 

O4  mi 
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and  the  bonzes^  who  reprefeoted  its  peiTon, 
were  punifhed  in  an  exemplary  m^inner. 

The  foperftitious  credulity  of  the  people  |a 
carefully  kept  up  by  the  exhortatiops  of  thefc 
bonzes,  who  are  generally  m^n  without  cha- 
tadler,  brought  up,  from  their  infancy,  in  jcfie- 
xninacy,  luxury  and  idlenefs,  and  who,  having 
fn  averfion  to  labour,  for  the  moft  part,  de- 
vote themfelVes  to  that  kind  of  life,  naerely 
for  the  (ake  of  a  fubfiftence.  There  is  no  a^- 
fice,  therefore,  which  they  do  not  employ,  to 
extort'  prefents  from  the  fuperftitious  adorers 
pf  Fo.  The  tricks  pradlifed  by  thefc  plou^ 
fliarpers,  oft/sn  furnifh  fubjeds  for  converfa- 
tipn  in  China.  The  following,  which  we  have 
borrowed  from  the  New  Memoirs  rejpedling  th^ 
Prefent  State  of  Cbina^  will,  no  doubt,  divert 
our  readers, 

"Two  of  thefc  bonzes,  who  were  ^rolling 
through  the  country,  perceived,  in  the  yard  of 
a  rich  peafant,  two  or  three  large  ducks.  They 
immediately  proftrated  themfelves  before  the 
gate,  and  began  to  groan  and  weep  bitterly. 
The  farmer's  wife,  who  faw  them  from  her 
chamber,  immediately  came  forth,  to  inquire 
into  the  caufe  of  their  grief.  *  We  know,'  faid 
they,  *  that  the-fouls  of  our  fathers  have  paffed 

*  into 
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^  into  the  bodies  of  thefe  animals ;  and  the 

*  dread  and  apprehenfions  we  entertain  of  your 

*  putting  them  to  death,  will  iijfallibly  depriytt 

*  US  of  our  lives,' — *'  It  is  true,'  faid  the  peafaat^ 

*  that  we  have  refolved  to  fell  themj  but,  lincc 

*  they  are  your  fathers,  I  promife  to  prefervc 

*  them/  This  was  not  what  the  bonzes  wanted* 
Alas-!'  faid  they,  *  your  hufband,  perhaps,  will 

*  ijpt  have  fo  much  charity  j  and  you  may  reft 

*  aflured,  that  we  Ihall  die,  if  any  accident  be- 

*  fals  them.'  At  length,  after  a  long  converfa'- 
tioji,  the  good  woman  was  fo  affected  by  their 
apparent  grief,  that  (he  entrufted  them  with 
the  ducks,  in  order  that,  by  feeding  them  for 
ibme  time,  it  might  alleviate  their  diftrefs,  an4 
afford  them  confolation.  They  received  them 
with  refpedl,  after  having  proftrated  themfelves 
twenty  times  before  them, — But,  the  very  fame 
evening,  they  put  their  pretended  fathers  on  the 
fpit,  and,  together  with  their  brotherhood,  made 
9,  hearty  meal  of  them. 

Thefe  bonzes  are  perfedlly  acquainted  with 
all  the  refources  of  hypocrify ;  they  ciMiningly 
embrace  every  proper  occafion  for  cringing  and 
fawning,  and  they  a£fe£t  a  meeknefs  and  mo^ 
deft  civility,  which  at  firft  deceives  people,  and 
prepofleires  them  in  their  favour.    One  would 

take 
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take  them  for  as  many  faints,  efpecially  when, 
to  this  hypocritical  outfide,  they  join  rigorous 
fafting,  frequent  watchings,  and' long  prayers 
before  the  altars  of  Fo.  When  they  cannot  ob- 
tain gifts  by  cunning  and  addrefs,  they  endea« 
vour  to  procure  them  by  exciting  compaffion, 
ind  by  fubmitting  to  the  fevereft  penances, 
and  pradtifing  the  moft  rigorous  aufterities.— 
They  may  be  often  feen  in  the  fquares,  and 
other  public  places,  exhibiting  themfelves  as 
frightful  fpedacles  of  mortification.  Some  of 
them  drag,  with  great  pain,  along  the  ftreets, 
large  chains,  thirty  feet  in  length,  which  arc 
faftened  round  their  necks  *  and  legs ;  fome 
mangle  their  bodies,  and  make  them  appear  all 
over  blood,  by  flafhing  their  flefli  with  a  hard 
flint  J  and  others  carry  burning  coals  upon  the 
tops  of  their  heads,  which  are  quite  naked.  In 
this  fituation,  they  flop  at  the  doors  of  people's 
houfes.   ^  You  fee,'  fay  they,  *  what  we  fiiffer, 

*  that  we  may  expiate  your  fins-^-can  you  be 

*  fo  hard-hearted,  as  to  refufe  us  a  fmall  alms?* 

One  of  the  moft  extraordinary  penances  we 
read  of,  is  that  mentioned  by  Father  Le  Comtc, 
in  his  Memoirs,  of  which  he  tiimfelf  was  an 
cye-witnefs,  and  which  he  relates  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  *  I  met,  one  day,  in  the  middle 
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•  of  a  village,  a  youag;  handfome  bonze,  whofe 

•  mild  and  modeft  deporti^enty  when  he  afked 
^for  alms.  Teemed  well  calculated  to  enfure 
^  bim  fuccefs.  He  was  (landing  ere£l:  in  a  kind 

•  of  narrow  chair,  the  infide  of  which. was  (luck 

•  fujl  of  (harp  (pikes,  placed  very  clofe  one  to 
^  another,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  could  not 

•  enjoy  the  leaft  reft,  without  being  wounded. 
'  Two  men,  hired  for  the  purpofe,  tranfported 

•  him.  (lowly  from  houfe  to  houfe,  where  he 
V  begged  people  to  have  compaflion  upon  him* 
"  I  have  (hut  myfelf  up  in  this  chair,"  faid  he, 
**  for  the  good  of  your  fouls,  refolved  never  to 
•*  quit  it,  until  you  have  purchafed  all  thefe 
"  nails."  [Their  number  exceeded  two  thou-* 
^  fand.]  **  Each  nail  is  worth  (ive-pence  ;  but 
"  there  is  none  of  them  which  will  not  prove 
**  a  fource  of  many  bleffings  to  you  and  your 
"  families*  If  you  purchafe  one,  you  will  per- 
"  form  an  adt  of  heroic  virtue  ;  and  the  alms 
"  you  bcftow,  will  not  be  given  to  the  bonzes, 
"  tp  whom  you  may  otherwife  (hew  your  cha- 
**  rity,  but  to  the  god  Fo^  in  honour  of  whom 
•*.we  are  building  a  temple."  ' 

*  I  at  that  time  happened  to  be  paffing  by  ; 

*  the  bonze  faw  me,  and  paid  me  the  fame 

*  eompjimeut  as  he  did  to  the  reft.   I  told  him^ 

•that 
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that  he  ww  swjch  in  the  wrong,  to  tormefit 
himTelf  fo  ufelefsly  in  this  wc»:ld ;  and  I  ad- 
vxlbd  him  to  come  forth  &om  his  prifon,  to 
go  to  the  temple  of  the  true  God,  in  order  to 
be  inftru^ed  in  celeftial  truths,  and  to  fubmit 
to  a  penance  much  le&  jfevere,  but  far  more 
lalutary  and  efie£tual.  He  replied,  mildly,* and 
with  great  coolnefs,  that  he  was  much  obliged 
to  me,  for  my  advice,  but  would  be  more  fb,' 
if  I  would  purchafe  a  dozen  of  his  nails, 
which  would  aiTuredly  procure  me  a  pleaiaixt 
and  fafe  journey.  "  Hold,**  faid  he,  turning 
on  one  fide,  "  take  thefe  ;  on  the  faith  of  a 
boQi^,  they  are  the  beft  in  my  chair,  becaufe 
they  hurt  me  more  than  the  reft :  they  are, 
•*  however,  all  of  the  fame  price."  He  uttered 
^  thefe  words  with  an  air  and  aOion  whieh,  on 

*  any  other  occafion,  would  have  provoked  mfe 

*  to  laughter  j   but  his  ignorance  moved  niy 

*  pity  ;  and  I  was  fincerely  grieved  to  fee  this 

*  wretched  captive  of  the  devil,  fufFering  more 

*  to  deftroy  his  foul,  than  a  Chriftian  is  obliged 

*  to  endure  to  be  faved/ 

All  the  bonzes  are  not  fo  penitent ;  for  a 
^eat  many,  of  them  renounce  thefe  painful 
means  of  procuring  alms.  To  attain  to  the  fame 
end,  others  xommit  a  thoufand  abomination^s 


tc 
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1ft  ptivaite,  an4  even  ifometimed  murd».  *  Some 
years  ago/fay&  F.Lc  Comtc,  *  the  goTtrfeor  of 
a  city,  paflkig  along. the  highway,  with  his  or- 
dinary  train,  law  a  large  crowd  of  pe^Ie  all 
iembkd  togcjther ;  and,  being  deftrotis  to  karn 
the  caule  of  fd  great  a  concourfe,  had  the  cu- 
liofity  to  aj^ptoach  them.  He  found  that  the 
bonzes  were  celebrating  an  extraordinary 
feftfraL    They  had  conftrufted,  on  a  large 

theatre,  a  very  high  machine,  at  the  top  of 

»  .      •  •  ' 

which,  a  young  man  put  forth  his  head  above 
a  fmall  baluftrade  that  ran  quite  round  it. 
His  arms,  and  the  reft  of  his  body,  were  en- 
tirely  concealed ;  and  he  had  nothing  free  but 
his  eyes,  which  he  rolled  about  in  a  very  wild 
inanner.  A  little  lower  on  the  theatre,  ap- 
peared an  old  bonze,  who  was  explaining  to 
the  people  the  facrifice  which  that  pious 
young  man  had  refolved  to  make  of  his  life, 
by  throwing  himfelf  into  a  deep  rivulet, 
which  ran  along  by  the  fide  of  the  highway, 
'  He  will  not  die,'*  faid  he,  "  becaufe  he  muft 
*  be  received,  at  the  bottom  of  the  waters,  by 
^  *he  charitable  fpirits,,  which  wOI  haftcn  to 
•*  give  him  the  moft  friendly  reception.  In 
**-ihort,  it  will  be  the  greateft  happincfs  that 
"  cao  Wal  him :  a  hundred  other  perfons  of. 

«  fered 
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•*  fcred  to  fupply  his  pl^€ ;  but  his  ztaif  pie^i 
^  and  virtues,  have  juftly  eiititled  him  to  the 
^  preference*"  The  mandarin^  after  having 
heard  this  harangue^  faid  the  young  miul 
{hewed  great  courage  ;  but  he  was  iliuch  fur^ 
prifed,  that  he  himfelf  did  liot  eitplain  the, 
motives  of  the  facrifice,  and  the  caufe  €)£  his 
adopting  fuch  a  refolution*  *'  Let  him  come 
down/*  added  he,  "  in  otder  that  we  may 
converfe  a  little  with  him/*  The  old  bonze^ 
fnghtened  at  this  order,  immediately  oppdfed 
it,  and  protefted,  that  all  would  be  loft,  if  the 
victim  only  opened  his  mouth ;  and  that  he 
could  not  anfwer  for  the  mifchief  that  might 
thence  arife  to  the  province.  "  The  evil  you 

*  fear/'  faid  the  mandarin,  *•  I  fhall  take  upon 

*  myfelf /'  and  at  the  fame  time  ordered  the 
young  man  to  come  down :  but  all  the  reply 
he  made  to  thefe  orders,  was,  by  frightful 
looks,  and  a  wild  and  irregular  movement  of 
his  eyes,  which  feemed  ready  to  ftart  out  of 
his  head.     *V  Behold  thefe  looks,  and  that 

*  agitation/'  faid  the  bonze ;  *•  and  judge,  by 

*  fuch  figns,  of  the  injury  you  do  him;  he  is 
^  about  to  fall  a  prey  to  defpair  j  and  if  you 
'  perfift,  you  will  make  him  expire  with  grief.*' 

The  mandarin,  who  continued  firm  to  his  pur- 
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^pofe,  Ud  hia  attendants  mount  the  theatre, 

*  and  bring  down  the  unhappy  wretch  by  force* 

*  They  immediately  obeyed,  and  found  .him 
^  dofely  bound  and  gagged.  As  foon  as  his 
^  cords  were  loofed«  and  when  he  was  in  a  con- 
^  dition  to  fpeak,  he  cried  out,  with  all  his 

*  might — "  Ah,  my  lord  !  grant  me  vengeance 
•*  on  thefe  affaflins,  who  intended  to  drown 
^  me.  I  am  a  bachelor,  going  to  court,  to  afllft 
••  at  the  ordinary  examinations.  Thefe  bonzes 
•*  arrefted  me  yefterday,  by  force ;  and  this 
•*  morning,  before  break  of  day,  they  bound 
^^  me  to  that  machine,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
**  I  could  neither  move,  nor  utter  the  lead  com- 
**  plaint,  determined  to  throw  me  into  the 
•*  water  in  the  evening,  and  to  perform  their 
•*  abominable  myfteries,  at  the  expence  of  my 
^  U£c."    As  foon  as  he  began  to  fpeak,  the 

*  bonzes  betook  themfelves  to  flight ;  but  the 
-•  officers  of  juftice,  who  always  make  part  of 

*  a  governor's  train,  foon  feized  fome  of  them^ 

*  Their  chief  himfelf  was  thrown  into  the  ri- 
f  vulet,  and  drowned :  the  reft  were  conduded 
^  to  prifon,  and  afterwards  puniihed  according 

*  to  their  deferts.* 

A  letter  of  Father  Latdreati^  an  Italian  Je- 
ittit|  furaiihes  us  with  an  anecdote  of  a  dift 

ferent 
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fcrcnt  kind :  it  enables  us  to*  form  fdiAfe  ii?o- 
tion  of  the  voluptuous  manners  of  thefe  boiizes, 
and  of  the  fecret  profligacy  of  their  iWes.— 
Near  the  city  of  Fou-tcheoUy  there  "W'as  forAief Iv 
a  famous  pagoda,  inhabited  by  the  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  bonzes  of  the  J>royiAce.  The  daughter 
of  a  Chinefe  dodor,  x^^ho  was  going  to  her 
father's  cotmtry-houfe,  earned,  according  to 
eoftom,  in  a  covered  chair,  and  accd&panied 

« 

by  two  female  attendants,  had  the  curi'ofity  to 
enter  this  temple,  aAd  fent  to  bfeg  bf  the  batifes, 
that  they  tsrould  f etite,  until  fiie  had  faid  her 
prayers.  The  principal  bonze,  defirdus  of  fee- 
ing this  young  female,  concealed  himfelf  be- 
hind the  altar.  He  had  no  fooher  beheld  htr, 
than  he  was  fmltten  with  her  charms  ;  and  he 
IbeCame  fo  defperately  iA  love,  that  every  appear- 
ance of  danger  vanifhed  before  his  heated  ima- 
gination ;  he  even  conceived,  that  it  would  be 
very  eafy  to  carry  off  a  feeble  virgin,  fo  badly 
attended.  This  fcheme  was  immediately  put 
in  execution.  He  ordered  fome  other  bonzes, 
his  confidants,  to  feize  the  two  attendants ;  and 
he  forced  the  young  woman  to  fatisfy  his  brutal 
defires,  fpite  of  all  her  cries  and  tears. 

The  father  (fid  not  long  remain  ignorant  .of 
the  caufe  of  his  daughter*s  abfence ;  he  knew 

Ihc 
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flie  had  entered  the  pagoda,  And  that  (he  had 
then  difappeared ;  he  required,  therefore,  that 
ihe  fhould  be  reflored.  The  bonzes  replied,  it 
was  true,  flie  had  vifited  their  temple ;  but  flie 
had  departed  thence,  ^fter  having  faid  her 
prayers.  The  doctor,  who  had  been  educated 
with  fentiments  of  the  utmoft  contempt  for  the 
bonze^,  as  almofl  all  the  literati  are,  applied  to 
the  Tartar  general  of  the  province,  and  de- 
manded juftice  againfl:  the  ravifhers  of  his 
daughter.  The  bonzes^  who  vainly  imagined 
that  thefe  two  people  would  give  implicit  be- 
lief to  any  tale,  howfever  improbable,  which 
they  might  invent,  informed  them,  in  a  very 
myfterious  manner,  that  the  god  Foj  having  be- 
come  enamoured  of  the  young  beauty,  had  car- 
ried her  away.  The  deceitful  bonze  who  had 
committed  the  crime,  then  ^endeavoured,  by  a 
pathetic  harangue,*to  convince  the  dodor,  how 
much  honoured  he  and  his  family  were  by 
Fo,  who  had  judged,  his  daughter  worthy  oC 
his  company  and  love.  But  the  Tartar  general 
had  too  much  good  fenfc  to  give  credit  to  thcfS? 
fables :  he  refolved  to  fearch  the  pagoda ;  and 
while  he  was  prying  into  every  corher,  and 
examining  all  its  rece0es,he  heard  fome  confufed 
cries,  which  feemed  to  proceed  from  the  bottom 
V©l/h.  R  of 
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of  a  rock ;  he  immediately  advanccsd  towards 
the  place,  and  perceived  an  iron'  gate,  which 
ihut  the  entrance  of  a  grotto.  Having  ordered 
it  to  be  broke  open,  he  defcended  into  a  fub- 
terranean  apartment,  where  he  found  the 
ilaughter  of  the  dodor,  and  above  twenty  other 
females,  who  had  been  confined  in  that  difnud 
icbode.  The  general,  after  having  reieafed  them, 
ftt  fire  to  the  four  corners  of  the  edifice  and 
lieftroyed,  in  the  fame  fiamee,  the  temple, 
altars  and  gods,  together  with  their  infamous 
miniflers. 

Notwithftanding  that  infatuation  which,  for 

r 

the  moft  part,  induces  the  vulgar  to  fupport 
popular  fuperftitions,  the  condition  of  a  bonze 
is  generally  defpifed  in  China.  The  greater  part 
of  thefe  fanatical  impoftors  are  fprung  from  the 
dregs  of  the  people.  To  recruit  and  perpetuate 
their  fed,  they  purchafe  young  children,  whom 
they  early  initiate  in  all.  their  myileries,  and  t<^ 
whom  they  reveal  every  trick  and  deception 
which  may  render  their  profeffion  profitable  : 
thefe  afterwards  fucceed  them,  and  carefully 
tranfmit  their  art  and  knowledge .  to  other 
young  bonzes,  whom^they  educate  in  the  like 
manner.  They  are,  in  general,  very  ignorant ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  thera  would  find  them* 
fcivcs  much  embarrafled,  were  they  required  to 

give 
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give  an  ex^ft  account  of  the  true  dodrine  of 
their  fed. 

Though  they  are  not  fubjed  to  a  regular 
hierardiy,  they  ^acknowledge  fuperiors  among 
them,  whom  they  call  ta^bthchaf^g^  pr  grand 
bonzes.    This  rank  fecures  to  thofe  who  haye 

ft 

attained  to  it,  particular  diftindion,  and  th^ 
firft  place  in  all  religious  aflemblies  at  which 
they  may  be  prefent.  There  are  bonzes  of  all 
conditions ;  fome  deftined  only  for  colleding 
alms ;  others,  better^  ikilled  in  the  art  of  fpeak« 
|ng,  and  who  have  acquired  fome  knowledge 
of  the  Chinefe  literature,  are  commiffioned  to 
vifit  t)ie  literati,  and  to  infinuate  themfelvef 
into  dve  houfes  of  the  great ;  old  men,  rendered 
venerable  by  length  of  years,  and  by  a  com« 
pofbd  and  grave  deportment,  are  employed  to 
exercife  their  talents  among  the  female  fex : 
they  prefide  in  all  their  aflemblies,  which^ 
though  not  common,  are,  however,  held  in  fe« 
veral  of  the  provinces. 

Thefe  religious  clubs  are  very  lucrative  to 
the  bonzes.  They  are  generally  compofed  of 
fifteen,  twenty  or  thirty  ladies,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  are  of  fome  rank,  and  advanced 
in  life^  or  rich  widows.  One  of  them  is  eleded 
fuperior,  for  the  fpace  of  a  year ;  at  her  houfe 
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all  the  aflemblies  are  held ;  and  all  contribute 
towards  the  expence  occafioned  by  ornament- 
mg  their  oratory,  by  the  celebration  of  certain 
feftivals,  and  the  affiftance  of  the  bonzes. 

When  no  extraordinary  bufinefs  is  to  be 
tranfafted  in  thefe  aflemblies,  a  bonze  is  called 
who  is  almoft  always  venerable,  on  account  of 
his  age.  Me  enters  the  chapel,  where  all  the 
female  devotees  are  aflcmbled,  and  fings  fome 
anthems  to  the  god  Fo.  At  length,  after  having, 
for  fome  time,  repeated,  O^mi-to^  Fo!  and  after 
being  ftunned  with  the  tinkling  noife  and  din 
of  feveral  (in  all  kettles,  upon  which  they  beat^ 
they  place. themfelves  at  table ;  and  mirth  and 
a  good  repaft  terminate  the  exercifes  of  this 
hoify  devotion.  Feftivals  of  this  kind  are,  how- 
fever,  only  common  ceremonies. 

On  days  of  greater  folemnity,  they  adorn 
their  place  of  worlhip  with  feveral  idols ;  the 
bonzes  alfo  ornament  it  with  a  great  number  of 
paiatings,  in  which  are  reprefented,  under  a 
hundred  different  forms,  the  various  punifh- 
ments  infli<Sed  on  the  wicked  in  hell.  A  grand 
bonze  is  invited,  who  repairs  thither,  attended 
by  his  whole  train  of  inferior  minifters.  The 
prayers  and  feafting  continue  feven  days.  One 
of  the  moft  important  cai-es  which  employ  the 

aflerably 
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aflembly  during  thefe  feven  days,  is,  to  prepare' 
and  confecrate  treafutes  for  the  other  world. 
Their  manner  of  proceeding  in  diis  inyfterious 
operation  is  as  follows,^ — They  begin  by  con- 
ftrufting  a  fmall  edifice  of  gilt  or  painted  paper. 
This  work  is  executed  according  to  all  the  rule» 
of  the  Chinefe  architei3:ure,  and  is  fupplied  with 
every  utenfil,  piece  of  furniture  and  conve-^ 
niency  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  houfes  of  the 
great.    This  little  palace  is  filled  with  a  great 
number  of  boxes,  painted  and  varnifhed,  in 
which  they  depofit  ingots  of  gold  and  filvcr ; 
that  is  to  fay,  fmall  bits  of  gilt  paper.  An  hun- 
dred of  thefe  fmall  boxes  are  deftined  for  the 
purpofe  of  redeeming  the  foul  of  fome  deceafed 
perfon,  either  male  or  female,  from  the  dread- 
ful punifhments  to  which  the  inexorable  king 
of  hell  condemns  thofe  who  have  no  treafures 
to  prefent  to  him.   Twenty  of  thefe  boxes  are 
alfo  laid  in  referve,  to  gain  over  the  members 
who  compofe  the  tribunal  of  the  terrible  prince 
of  darknefs.    The  houfe,  its  furniture,  and  the 
riches  it  contains,  are  all  appropriated  each  to  a 
particular  ufe.  The  whole  Is  intended  to  ferve 
them  as  a  lodging  in  the  other  world,  and  to 
enable  them  to  procure  an  eftabliihment  there, 
by  the  acquifition  of  fome  important  office.: 
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The  whole  of  the  riches  depofited  in  thefe  finall 
boxes  arc  put  under  the  fecurity  of  a  pa(>er 
padlock.  The  fmall  jpalace  is  afterwards  (hut, 
and  the  key  i^  carefully  laid  lip  in  a  fafe  place. 
When  the  perfon  who  has  fupplied  the  ex- 
pence  aeceflary  for  the  conftrudion  of  this  pa- 
lace happens  to  die^  the  i^hole  is  biunt^  in  gteat 
cenemony :  with  the  key  of  the  houfe  are  burnt 
thofe  of  the  fmall  cbffeis  dlfo,  in  order  that  the 
foul  may  tak^  out  all  th^  treafuies^  iKrhich  are 
no  longer  plaid  paper^  but  beconle  metatnor- 
phofed  into  folid  ingots  of  pure  gold  and  filter. 

Therfe  is  no  fixed  day  or  feafon  for  thfe  ee- 
hbratiOn  of  thefe  feftivals:  they  depend  in- 
tirely  on  the  will  of  thofe  by  wh5m  the  bonzes 
are  invited.  Thefe  priefts  nfcver  ro^ife  an  in- 
vitation ;  and  feldoih  is  there  found  any  want 
of  them  at  the  place  appoirited :  but  they  are 
not  fatisfied  with  paper-money-T^-they  always 
require  fomething  more  fubftantial. 

Men,  alfo  united  by  certain  afts  of  devotion,  in 
like  ihanner,hb]d  (Particular  alTeiiiblies.  The  beft 
knowh  of  this  kind  of  focieties  is  that  of  thofe 
called  Fajlcrs^  ^chang4chat:  they  are  under  the 
diredtion  of  a  fuperior^  who  has  generally  a  great 
number  of  difciples^  named  tw^ti^  fubordinate 
to  him.    Thefe  give  to  their  nlafter  the  name 
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oijei^fou^  whkh  i\%Xi\iit^father'^doSli>r.  Little 
ixuhiftry,  and  ftiU  kfs  reputation  for  knowledge 
or  piety,  Is  neceiTary  to  arrive  a,t  this  oflSce.— 
Has  any  one  the  talent  of  explaining  a  rnaau^ 
fcript,  difficult  to  be  decyphergd,  and  which 
has  bieen  preftrved  in  a  family  for  many  gene* 
rations,  or  the  fecret  of  offering  up  myfterioua 
prayers,  by  the  means  of  which,  effeds  may  be 
produced  that  have  the  appearance  of  pro- 
digy—nothing more  is  reqnifite  to  raifc  to  the 
dignity  oil  Jfee^fou^  and  to  attraft  a  numerous 
crowd  of  followers*  When  the  chief  of  thefe 
Fqfiers  is  about  to  hold  an  aiTembiy,  all  his 
difciples  are  ordered  to  repair  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed .for  the  purpofe  j  and  none  of  them 
muft  be  abfent  on  any  account  whatever.  A 
feat  is  placed  for  the  fuperior  at  the  bottom  of  . 
the  hall;  all  the  brotherhood,  as  they  enter, 
proftrate  themfelves  at  his  feet,  and  afterwards 
file  off,  in  two  lines,  to  the  right  and  left,  in 
which  fituation  they  remain.  When  the  alTem- 
hly  is  full,  each  recites  his  own  private  prayers; 
after  which,  they  place  themfelves  at  table.       / 

Thefe  ChinefeF^g/^^n  are  not,  as  perhaps  may 
be  imagined  in  Europe,  people  devoted  to  ab- 
flinence,  who  refrain,  for  a  certain  fpace  of 
time,  from- taking  any  kind  of  nourifhment,— 

R4  Their 
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Their  failing  confifts  only*  in  their  renouncing, 
during  life,  the  ufe  of  flefh,  fifli,  wine,  onions, 
garlick,  and  of  all  heating  aliments ;  but  they 
referve  to  themfelves  the  liberty  of  eating  as 
much  as  they  pleafe,  and  at  every  hour  of  the 
day.  It  may  be  eafily  perceived,  that  any  inter- 
diction of  this  kind  cannot  be  very  mortifying 
in  China,  where  the  people,  for  the  moft  part, 
are  accuftomed  to  live  on  herbs  and  rice  only. 
Befides,  the  profeflion  of  Fqfter  is  very  lucra- 
tive to  the  mafter :  all  the  difciples,  whenever 
they  affemble^  are  obliged  to  give  a  tribute  to 
Xht  father-do3ior  I  and  all  thefe  fums,  vyKen 
united,  form,  every  year,  a  pretty  confiderable 
revenue. 

Pilgrimages,  and  places  which  give  rife  to 
them,  are  not  wanting  in  China.  On  certain 
mountains,  in  every  province,  there  are  temples, 
more  or  le£s  reverenced,  to  which  prodigious 
numbers  of  fuperftitious  votaries  repair,  and 
many  of  them  from  remote  places.  It  is  only 
by  dragging  themfelves  pioufly  along,  on  their 
bended  knees,  that  the  pilgrims  can  climb  thefe 
facred  mountains.  Thofe  who  are  prevented 
by  age,  infirmities,  or  urgent  bufmefs,  to  join 
thefe  devout  caravans,  commiffion  fome  of 
their  frienda  to  bring  them  a  large  leaf,  filled 

with 
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with  chara6:er8>  and  damped  by  the  bonzes  in 
a  particular  corner.  The  centre  of  this  leaf  is 
occupied  by  the  image  of  the  god  Fo.  On  the 
veftments  of  the  god,  and  around  his  figure,  are 
traced  out  a  multitude  of  circles,  intended  for 
the  following  purpofe. — The  devotees  of  the 
god,  whether  male  or  female,  wear,  hanging 
from  their  necks,  or  around  their  arms,  a  kind 
of  chaplet,  compofed  of  an  hundred  beads  of 
moderate  fize,  divided  by  eight,  which  are 
much  larger :  a  bead,  ftill  bigger,  in  form  of  a 
fmall  gourd,  ornaments  the  top  of  the  chaplet. 

» 

Thefe  beads  they  roll  between  their  fingers, 
pronouncing  the  my fterious  words,  0-/w/-/^,F(9/ 
and  each  of  thefe  invocations  is  accompanied 
by  a  genufiedion.  When  they  have  completed 
the  number  of  an  hundred,  equal  to  that  of  the 
beads,  they  mark,  with  a  red  ftroke^  one  of  the» 
circles  which  furround  the  figure  of  the  god 
Fo  on  the  leaf  flamped  by  the  bonzes.  This 
leaf  becomes  the  regifter  of  all  the  prayers 
which  they  have  repeated  in  the  cqurfe  of  their 
lives.  To  verify  its  authenticity,  the  bonzes 
are,  from  time  to  time,  invited  to  their  houfes, 
where  they  attefl  the  number  of  circles^  marked 
with  red  ftrokes,  and  imprint  their  feals  on  the 
leaf.    When  any  of  them  dies,  this  valuable 

memorial 
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memorial  is  carried  at  the  funerat^  with  tlie 
greateft  folemnity,  and  depolited  in  a  imtll 
box,  clofely  Ihut,  aod  iealed :  this  is  what  they 
call  ku-in^  or  a  pafiport  for  the  other  world ; 
and  it  cods  a  large  fum  of  money  to  ha^e  all 
thefe  formalities  obferved ;  but  people  feldoia 
thiak  of  calculating  expcncci  when  they  are 
deiirous  of  enfuring  themielvet  fuccefs  in  fb 
dangerous  a  journey. 

When  we  confider  how  much  it  is  the  in**. 
tereft  of  the  bonzes  to  captivate  the  minds,  and 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  Chinefe,  it  will  not 
appear  furprifing  that  they  fhould  be  inimical 
to  the  progrefs  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and 
animated  with  the  fpirit  of  perfecution  againft 
the  European  miflionaries.  To  render  them 
odious,  there  is  no  calumny,  no  imputation, 
however  abfurd,  which  they  do  not  employ. 
Sometimes  they  fay,  that  thefe  ftrangers  have 
introduced  themfelves  into  China  only  for  the 
purpofe  of  invading  it ;  that  the  new  do£krine 
they  preach  is  calculated  to  procure  followers, 
and  a  number  of  partifans,  fufficient  to  fecond 
their  efforts  when  European  troops  and  fleets 
ihall  be  ready  to  attack  them ;  fometimes,  that 
they  perfuade  people  to  embrace  their  doctrine 
only  by  the  help  of  forcery;  and  that  they  gain 
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converts,  and  render  their  difciples  fo  much 
attached  to  them,  merely  by  lavifhing  gold  and 
filver,  which  they  have  in  abundance,  becaufe 
they  poflfefs  the  fecret  df  imitating  and  coun- 
terfeiting thefe  precious  metals.  They  aflure 
fome,  that  the  tniffionaties  pluck  out  the  eyes 
of  their  profeljrteij  in  order  to  conftruft  tele-  ' 
fcdpes,  with  Vrhich  they  oWetve  the  ftard  ;  td 
others^  they  affirm,  that  they  have  come  to 
China  to  reerult  foiils^  of  which  there  is  gre&t 
fcarcity  in  Europe  j  that  they  cannot  efcape 
from  them^  y^hth  they  hiVe  once  embraced 
their  tenets,  and  that,  by  means  of  ceftain  in** 
chantments,  they  compel  ali  thefe  poor  fouls 
to  pafs  into  Europe.  Tbejcj  fay  they^  are  the 
grange  misfortunes  to  nvhich  your  imprudence  ex* 
pofes  you.  If  thefe  extravagant  imputations 
make  impreilion  on  the  minds  of  the  vulgar| 
dicy,  however,  have,  no  effedl  on  the  literati 
and  people  of  credit :  they  only  add,  if  poilible, 
to  that  contempt  Which  they  akeady  entettaiti 
for  the  bonze8# 
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CHAP.      VI. 

OTHER  CHINESE  SUPERSTITIONS. 

TH  E  little  knowledge  which  the  Chinefe 
have  of  experimental  philofophy,  and 
of  the  effedis  that  may  be  produced  by  nature, 
contributes  much  to  preferve  their  fuperftitious 
credulity,  and  greatly  facilitates  the  deceptions 
of  thefe  impoftors.    The  half-learned,  females, 
and  altnoil  every  individual  amon^  the  lower 
claffes,   never  fee  any  unexpeded ,  or  extra- 
ordinary event,  without  attributing  it  to  the 
fecret  influence  of  fomc  evil  genius.    Every 
one  creates  a  being  of  this  kind  to  himfelf,  in 
the  folly  of  his  own  imagination  j  oae  places 
it  in  fome  idol ;  another,  in  an  old  oak ;  a  third, 
in  a  certain  lofty  mountain ;  and  a  fourth,  in 
the  body  of  an  enormous  dragon,  which  in- 
habits the  bottom  of  the  fea :  there  are  no  fa- 
crifices  fo  abfurd,  or  whimlical,  which  they 
do  not  invent,  to  appeafe  this  malicious  demon* 
Others   entertain  quite  diflferent  notions  re- 
fpeding  thefc  mifchievqus  fpirits :  according  to 
ihem,  they  are  the  fouls,  or  rather  the  purified 
and  aerial  fubftance  of  animals,  fuch  as  foxes, 

cats, 
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tats,  apes,  tortoifes,  frogs,  &c.  They  aflSrm, 
that  thefe  animals^  after  having  Uve4  a:  certain 
number  of  years,  have  the  power  of  divefting 
themfeives  of  all  the  grofs  and  earthy  particles 
which  entered  into  their  compofition :  they 
then  become  pure  efTences,  and  take  delight  in 
tormenting  men  and  women,  in  difconcerting 
their  projeds,  and  expofing  them  to  different 
difeafes.  For  this  reafon,  when  they  fall  fick, 
they  confult  no  other  phyficians  but  the  T'ach 
Ji :  they  alone  are  fent  for  to  vifit  them ;  and, 
as  foon  as  they  arrive,  the  whole  houfe  refounds 
with  the  frightful  din  and  noife  which  thefq 
priefts  make,  in  order  to  banifh  the  malignant 
fpirits  that  perfecute  and  harafs  their  patients. 
There  are  three  other  fuperftitious  practices 
to  which  the  Chinefe  are  alfo  much  addi£ted» 

■ 

The  firft  is  what  they  czll  fauan^ming^  to  calcu* 
late  ones  deftiny.  Every  city  of  China  is  filled 
with  fortune-tellers :  thefe  generally  are  blind 
people,  who  play  on  a  kind  of  lute,  and  who 
go  about,  from  houfe  to  houfe,  offering  to  tell 
fortunes,  for  a  fmall  piece  of  money.  The 
icientific  jargon  which  they  affed  to  ufe,  eafily 
impofes  on  ignorant  credulity;  and  their  hearers 
cannot  h^lp  admiring  the  abundance  of  in« 
ilerences  which  they  draw  from  the  combina* 

tion 
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tion  and  pofition  of  certain  ftars,  an4  from  the 
year,  month  and  day  of  tUdr  birth.  Some- 
times they  foretel  the  geoer^  calamities  with 
which  they  are  direatened ;  but  oftener  they 
feed  them^ith  hopes  of  honours,  riches  gained 
by  commerce,  or  great  fuccefs  in  their  literary 
purfuits;  and  they  point  out  the  caufe  of 
diieafes,  which  they  ahnoft  i^ways  attribute  to 
ibme  offended  deity.  The  remedies  they  pre* 
£:ribe,  the  fpeedy  efficacy  of  which  they  always 
warrant,  confift  in  appeafing  certain  evil  genii, 
by  facrifices,  and  by  the  prayers  of  fome  bonze. 
If,  by  any  fortuitous  concurrence  of  cir cum^ 
fiances,  their  predidions  happen  to  be  verified, 
their  reputation  is  eftablifhed ;  but  if  the  event 
proves  them  to  be  falfe,  no  refledtions  are 
thrown  out  againft  the  art ;  and  thofe  who  have 
been  deceived,  are  contented  with  only  fnying, 
Ttis  man  Sd  not  know  his  bufinefs. 

The  iecond  fuperftitious  practice  is  that  of 
confulting  oracles,  called,  by  the  Chinefe,  pa-- 
couay  or  tOrCQua.  This  may  be  done  iever^^  dif« 
ferent  ways.  The  commoneft,  is,  to  byrn  per- 
fumes before  an  idol,  and  to  beat  the  eaith  &«- 
veral  times  with  the  forehead.  Upon  the  altar 
which  fupports  this  idol,  there  is  always  a  kind 
of  hora,  iiUed  with  fmali  flat  Hicks,  about  half 

afoot 
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a  foot  in  Lengthy  upoa  which  are  traced  a  va^ 
riety  of  unintelligihle  chara£ters.  Each  of  thele 
fmall  fticks  conceals  an  anfwer.  After  a  great 
many  proilrations,  and  other  preliminary  cero- 
monies,  the  perfon  who  confults,  lets  fall,  tn 
random,  one  of  thefe  fmall  fticks,  the  infcrip* 
tion  of  which  is  explained  by  the  bonze  who 
accompanies  him«  When  no  bonze  is  prefent, 
they  have  recourfe  to  a  paper  fixed  up  to  the 
wall  of  the  pagoda,  to  difcover  the  enigmatical 
meaning  of  the  word.  This  manner  of  con* 
fulting  is  very  common  in  China :  many  people 
never  omit  it  when  they  are  about  to  undertake 
a  journey,  to  buy  or  fell,  to  commence  a  law- 
fuit,  or  to  enter  into  tihe  married  ftate :  they 
would  conftder  themfelves  deficient  in  pru- 
dence, did  they  not  do  their  utmoft  endeavour 
to  get  an  infight  into  futurity^ 

The  fof^^boui  is  another  Chinefe  fuper- 
ftition,  and  one  .of  the  mod  extravagant  that 

i 

the  human  mind  is  capable  of  inventing.  By 
this  word,  which  fignifies  wind  and  water  ^  they 
mean  the  lucky  or  unlucky  fituation  of  a  houfe^ 
burying-place,  or  of  any  edifice  whatever.  If, 
clofe  to  the  houfe  of  a  Chinefe,  an  imprudent 
neighbour  has  conlbudted  another,  which  is  not 
biiilt  upon  the  fkoie  plan ;  if  the  angle  formed 

by 
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by  its  roof^  (lands  in  fuch  a  dire&ion,  that  it 
^anks  the  wall  or  roof  of  the  former  houfe^  this 
is  enough  to  occafion  utter  ruin  and  deftruc* 
tion :  the  proprietor,  ever  after,  lives  in  terror ; 
and  he  imagines,  that  he  and  all  his  pofterity 
.will  be  continually  expofed  to  the  malign  in* 
flueiice  of  that  unlucky  angle.  The  erection  of 
the  new  building  becomes  the  epocha  of  an  im- 
placable  hatred  between  the  two  families,  and 
often  gives  rife  to  a  law-fuit,  which  furniflies 
matter  of  difcufBon  for  fome  of  the  fuperior 
tribunals.  When  a  judicial  procefs  hath  been 
•attended  with  no  fuccefs,  no  other  refource  re- 
mains  to  the  utifortunate  proprietor,  but  to 
raife  on  the  middle  of  his  roof  an  enormous 
moniler,  or  dragon,  of  baked  earth.  This  mon- 
fter  darts  a  look  of  fury  on  the  fatal  angle,  and 
opens  its  frightful  mduth,  as  if  about  to  fwal- 
low  up  the  unlucky y^^-cAo«/;  the  apprehen- 
(ions  of  the  owner  then  begin  to  fubfidc,  and 
tranquillity  is,  in  fome  meafure,  reftored  to  the 
family. 

The  governor  of  Kien^tchaf^  purfued  this 
method  to  fecure  himfelf  from  the  Jefuits 
church,  which»  being  built  on  an  eminence, 
overlooked  his  palace.  He  did  not,  however, 
depend  entirely  upon  the  good  offices  which 

he 
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ht  expe&ed  fix>m  thi&  tutelary  dragon ;  be,  hc^ 
fideS)  took  the  vdfe  precaution  of  altering  hid 
principal  apartments  a  little  from  their  formei^ 
pofltion,  and  of  raifing,  at  the  diflance  of  two 
hundred  paces  from  the  church,  a  kind  of  large 
facade,  three  flories  high,  the  better  to  break 
the  influence  of  the  Tief^tcbu^tatig  (of  the  temple 
cf  the  Lord  of  Heaven).  It  unluckily  happened^ 
that  the  death  of  the  governor's  fucceffor  was 
attributed  to  this  facade ;  the  mandarin  was 
attacked  by  a  diforder  in  his  breaft,  which  made 
him  fpit  up  thick  phlegm,  of  a  white  colour  ; 
and,  as  it  was  fuppofed  that  tlus  was  occaiioned 
by  the  walls  of  the  facade,  which  were  exceed-* 
ingly  white,  they  were  immediately  daubed 
over  with  a  kind  of  black;  paint,  in  hopes  that 
they  would  then  produce  a  quite  different 
effect :  the  mandarin,  however,  died ;  and  it 
was  concluded,  that  the  above  ufeful  precautioa. 
had  been  taken  too  late« 

We  fhould  never  have  done,  were  we  to  re- 
late all  the  fuperftitious  ideas  of  the  Chinefe 
refpeding  the  lucky  and  unlucky  fituation  of 
houfes,  the  quarter  which  doors  ought  to  front^ , 
and  the  plan  and  day  proper  for  conftrufting 
the  ftcives  in  which  they  cook  their  rice.  But 
the  object  on  which  thay  employ  the  greateft 

Vol.  IL  S  cUre 
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care  to  obtaiii  a  favourable  fong-ehotd^  Is  the 
choice  of  the  ground  and  fituotion  proper  for 
a  biuying-place.  Some  qtia<^MH|tow  no  other 
profeifi^n  than  that  of  pointi^^tit  mountains, 
failld  and  other  plaMS  which  have  an  afpe£t  fay 
voorahte  for  wotm  of  thsx  kind^  When  a 
Chinefe  is  perfoaded  of  the  ^hith  of  liich  in^- 
formation,  there  ia  no  fHm  Which  hie  WouM  not 
facrifice  in  orcfer  to  obtain  pbffeffion  of  the 
fortunate  ^ot.  The  greater  part  of  the  Chinefe 
are  contineed^  that  all  the  happinef^  and  rnif^ 
fortnnes^  oS  life  depend  upon  tht  Jo^-cBoai.  K 
ttis^  or  that  perfon  19  endowed  with  a  greater 
fhare  €^  geniud  and  abiKtres  ;  if  any  one  riles 
rapidly  to  the  degree  of  doctor  ;  if  he  fe  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  a  fuperior  mandarin ;  if 
he  is  blefled  with  a  numerous  progeny ;-  or  if 
he  IS  lefs  fubjed  to  fevere  maladies  than  others ; 
and  laftly,  if,  in  his  commercial  tranfaiftiorts, 
all  his  projedl^fucceed,  this^  according  to  them, 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  his  knowledge,  aOivity 
or  honefty,  but  only  to  a  lucky  fong-^chatn :  it 
is  becaufe  his  houfes  and  the  burying-places  of 
his  aftceftorS  have  a  happy  Ixtuation^ 


CHAf- 
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CHAR     VIL 

JEWS  ESTABLISHED, IN  CHINA* 

TH  E  difcovery  of  a  iynagogue  in  an  cdi- 
pire  fo  remote,  is  a  circumflance  too  in-* 
terefting  for  us  to  omit.  This  Jewifli  colony 
appeared  in  China  under  the  dynafty  of  the 
Hmj  who  began  to  reign  in  the  year  a  06  be** 
fore  Chrift.  At  prefent  it  is  reduced  to  a  fmall 
number  of  families,  who  ate  elUblifhed  only 

at  Cai-fong^  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ho-^ 

.  >     

nan.  As  we  are  indebted  to  F.  Gozani^  a  Jefui^ 
mil&onary,  for  the  firft  knowledge  of  thcfe 
Chiaefe  Jews,  we  fliall  give  the  hiftory  of  thdit 
difcovery  in  his  own  words. 
•  With  regard  to  thofe  who  are  here  called 

*  Tiao^kin-kiaoj  it  is  two  years  fmce  I  went  to 

*  fee  them^  having  imagined  that  they  were 
^  Jews,  and  hoping  to  find  the  Old  Teftament 

*  among  them :  but,  as  I  was  entirely  unac« 

*  quainted  with  the  Hebrew  language,  and  as  I 

*  found  great  difficulty  in  gratifying  my  cu- 

*  riofity,  I  abandoned  my  defign,  fearing  that  I 

*  ihould  not  be  able  to  fucceed.   However, 

*  iince  you  teftify  fo  great  a  defxre  that  I  fhould 

Sz  Vinforim 
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*  inform  myfelf  refpeding  thefe  -people,  I  have 

*  employed  the  utmoft  care  and  attention  to 
'  comply  with  your  wifhes. 

*  I  began  by  ftiewing  them  every  mark  of 

*  friendfhip  in  my  power :  they  made  a  fuit- 
'  able  return,  and  were  fo  polite  as  to  wait 

*  upon  me,  I  returned  their  vifit  in  their  lipat- 
^fou^  or  fynagogue,  where  they  were  all  aflem- 
•;bl?d.  I  had  a  long  converfation  with  them  j 
^•and  they  fliewed  me  their  infcriptions ;  fome 
^  of  which  are  in  Chinefe,  and  others  in  their 
•'  own  tongue.  1  faW  alfo  their  kims^y  or  reli- 
^-gious  books,  and  they  fuffered  me  to  enter' 

*  even  the  moft  fecret  place  of  their  fynagogue, 
^  to  which  they  can  have  no  accefs  themfelves^' 
^That  place  is  referved  for  their  Cham-kiao^^ 

*  that  is  to  fay,  chief  of  the  fynagogue,  wha- 

*  never  approaches  it,  but  with  the  mc^  pro- 
^  found  refpeft. 

.  *  TThere   were  thirteen    tabernacles   placed 
^  upon  tables,  each  of  which  was  furroundcd 
^  by  fmall  curtains.    The  facred  kirn  of  Mofes 
<  (the   Pentateuch)  was  fhut   up  in  each   of 
^  thefe  tabernacles,  twelve   of  which   repre- 

*  We  have  preferved  F^.  GozanPs  orthography  of  the 
Chinefe  words,  v.hieh  is  not  always  the  fame  as  that  of  die 
late  miflioriarics. 

•  *  fented 
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^  fcnited  the  twelve  tribes  of  Ifrael,  and  the 
^  thirteenth  Mofes.  The  books  were  written 
**on  long  pieces  of  parchment,  and  folded  up 
^  on  rollers.     I  obtained  leave  from  the  chief 

*  of  the  fynagogue  to  draw  the  curtains  of  one 

*  of  thefe  tabernacles,  and  to  unroll  one  of  the 
^  books  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  written 
^  in  a  hand  exceedingly  neat  and  diftinft. 
^  One  of  thefe  books  had  been  luckily  faved 
^  from   the    great   inundation    of  the    river 

*  Hoang-hoy  which  overflowed  the  city  Cdi" 
^fong-foUy  the  capital  of  the  province.*     hi 

*  This  inundation,  which  happened^  according  to  F, 
Martini,  on  the  29th  of  Oftober  1642,  was  occafioned  by 
the  following  circumftance.  The  rebel  LUcong-tp^  with 
a' numerous  army,  having  laid  clofe  fiege  to  the  city,  th^ 
inhabitants,  though  reduced  to  the  greateft  dillrefs  by  th^ 
length  of  the  blockade,  which  had  contiiiued  fix  moiixhs, 
and  for  want  of  provifions,  r^fufed  to  capitulate,  as  the}^ 
were  in  daily  expeftation  of  relief  from  the  emperor.  The 
prince  at  length  arriving,  he  formed  a  rcfolution  of  drown- 
ing the  enemy,  by  breaking  down  the  dykes  eredled  ta 
confine  the  river,  which  is  only  a  league  diftant  from  thci 
city,  and  confiderably  higher  than  the  furrounding  plain*. 
This  ftratagem  was  attended  with  fucfcefs  ;  but  the  river 
happening  at  that  time  to  -be  fwoln  above  its  ufual  fize  by 
the  autumnal  rains,  it  fpread  its  devaftation  fiirther  than 
ivas  intended,  ^nd  deftroyed  the  whole  city^together  with 
its  inhabitants,  who  amounted  to  above  300,000.  F.  Fi-- 
gueredo,  a  Jefuit  miffionary,  loft  his  life  by  this  diiafter. 

S3  *  tfaie 
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the  letters  of  this  book  have  been  wetted,  and 
on  that  account  are  almoft  effaced,  the  Jewfe 
have  been  at  great  paina  to  get  a  dozen  of 
copies  made,  which  they  carefully  pre&rvc 
in  the  twelve  tabernacles  above  mentioned. 

*  There  are  to  be  feen  alfo  in  two  other 
places  of  the  fynagogue  coffers,  in  which  are 
fhut  up  with  great  care  feveral  other  little 
books,  containing  different  divifions  of  the 
Pentateuch  of  Mofes«|  which  they  call  ^a^kim% 

m 

and  other  parts  of  their  law.  They  ufe  thefe 
books  when  they  pray ;  they  fhewed  roe  f<»ne 
of  them,  which  appeared  to  be  written  in 
Hebrew :  they  were  partly  new  and  partly 
old,  and  half  torn.  They  however  beftow 
as  much  ^attention  on  guarding  them,  as  if 
they  were  gold  or  filver. 

*  In  the  middle  of  the  fynagogue  ilands  a 
magnificent  chair,  raifed  very  high,  and  or* 
namenteS  with  a  beautiful  embroidered 
cufhion.  This  is  the  chair  of  Mofes,  in 
which  every  Saturday,  and  on  days  of  great 
folemnity,  they  pl^ce  the  Pentateuch,  and 
read  fome  portions  of  it.  There  alfo  may  be 
feen  a  Vaf^fui^pai^  or  painting,  on  which  is 
infcribcd  the  emperor's  name,  but  they  have 
neither  flatues  nor  images*     This  fynagogue 

*  fronts 
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'*  fronts  the  weft,  and  when  they  addrefs  their 
^  fifay^ers  to  the  Supreme  Being,  they  turn  to- 
wards that  quarter,  and  adore  him  under 
the  n^me  of  H'ttn^  Cham^Tieny  Cham-^iu  and 
TeatHDM-voi-^cbey  that  is  to  fay,  Creator  of 
All  Tl}mgSj  and  laftly,  of  Fafi^vQe^tchu^icar\ 
Governor  of  the  Umverfi.  They  told  me,  that 
they  had  taken  thefe  names  from  the  £huiefe 
books,  and  that  they  ufed  them  to  expiefs  the 
^  Supreme  Being,  and  £rft  caufe. 

^  In  going  out  from  the  fynagogue,  I  ob- 
^  feryed  a  hall,  which  I  had  the  curiofity  to 
^  enter,  but  I  foun4  nothing  remarkable  in  it, 
>  except  a  great  number  of  cenfers.     They  told 

*  me  that  in  this  hall  they  honoured  their  Chtnw 

*  gins^  or  the  great  men  of  their  law.  The 
^  largeft  of  thefe  cenfers,  which  is  intended  for 

*  the  patriarch  Abraham,  ftands  in  the  middle 

*  of  the  hall,  after  which  come  thofe  of  Ifaa^ ' 

*  and  of  Jacob  and  his  twelve  branches,  or 
^  the  twelve  tribes  of  Ifrael ;  pext  are  thofe  of 

*  Mofes,  Aaron,  Jofhua,  Efiiras,  and  feveral 
^  Other  iUuftrious  perfons  both  male  and  fe* 
'  male. 

^  After  quitting  this  apartment,  they  con- 
^  du£ted  U8  to  the  Hall  of  Strangers^  in  order 
•^  tx>  give  OS  an  entertainment.     As  the  titles  of 
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the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  were  printed 
in  Hebrew  at  the  end  of  my  Bible,  I  fhewed 
them  to  the  Cham^kiao^  or  chief  of  the  fyna- 
goguej  he  immediately  read  them,  though 
they  were  badly  printed,  and  he  told  me 
that  they  were  the  names  of  their  Chtn^kim^ 
or  Pentateuch.  I  then  took  my  Bible,  and 
the  Cbam-^kfoo  his  Berefith  (for  thus  they 
name  the  book  of  Genefi^)  ;  we  compared  the 
defcendants  of  Adam,  until  Noah,  with  the 
age  of  each,  and  we  found  the  moft  perfeft 
conformity  between  both.  We  afterwards 
ran  over  the  names  and  chronology  in  Ge- 
nefis.  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers  and  Deu- 
teronomy, which  compofe  the  Pentateuch, 
or  five  books  of  Mofes.  The  chief  of  thfe 
fynagogue  told  me,  that  they  named  thefe 
five  books  Berefith^  Veelefemotb^  Faiicrdj 
Vaiedabber^  and  Haddebarim^  and  that  they 
divided  them  into  fifty^three  volumes,  viz. 
Genefis  into  twelve.  Exodus  into  eleven,  and 
the  three  following  books  into  ten  volumes 
each,  which  they  call  Kuen.  Some  of  thefe 
they  opened,  and  prefented  to  me  to  read, 
but  it  was  to  no  purpble,  as  I  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  Hebrew  language. 
^  Having  interrogated  them  refpe<3:ing  the 
^  titles  of  the  other  books  of  the  bible,  tho 

•  chief 
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chief  of  the  fynagogue  repHed,  that  they 
were  inpofleffion  of  fome  of  them^  but  that 
they  wanted  a  good  many,  and  of  others 
they  had  no  knowledge.  Some  of  his 
affifiants  added,  that  they  had  loft  feveral 
books  in  the  inundation  of  the  Hoang-ho^  of 
which  I  have  fpoken.  To  be  afTured  of  the 
truth  of  what  I  have  related,  one  muft  be 
acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  language;  for 
without  that  we  can  depend  upon  nothing. 

<  What  affords  matter  of  great  furpr^e,  is^ 
that  their  ancient  rabbles  have  iQiXed  fe« 
veral  ridiculous  tales  with  the  fa^  recorded 
in  fcripture,  and  even  in  the  five  books  of 
Moies.  They  told  me  fucb  a  number  of 
extravagant  fictions  on  this  fubjed^  that  I 
could  not  forbear  laughter,  and  I  concluded 
that  they  muft  be  Talmudifts,  who  corrupt 
the  fenfe  of  the  bible.  But  this  can  be  de- 
termined only  by  one  verfed  in  the  fcrip- 
tures,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew* 
language, 

*  What  confirms  me  in  my  opinion  is,  that 
thefe  Jews  informed  me,  that  under  the  dy- 
nafty  of  the  Ming^^  F.  Fi4o^te  (Father  Ro- 

*  The  A£ng  began  to  reign  xa  J  3681  said  loft  the  throne 
in  1644, 

^  driguez 
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^^gyefe  d^  Rg^edo),  and  mndet  die  prs&nt 
^  ¥.  Ngw^-ie  t(iFatfaet  Chrifttan  Ettriqaez) 
f  went  &vaal  times  tQ  th^r  fynagogue  to  con* 
^  verfe  with  them ;  but  as  thefe  two  Ifamed 
^  men  did  not  'th|nk  it  ii(rctfth  their  i^ile  to 
^  rproGure  a  copy  <£  their  Sible,  I  am  in* 
^  duced  to 'believe  that  drey  found  it  coiin^^teS 
^  by  the  Talmudifts,  and  not  in  that  ftate  df 
^.purity  in  which  it  was  before  the  birth  of 
VObrift. 

.  ^  Thefe  Jewv,  ^bo  in  China  ^tie  cdled 
f'  ^iah-kifi^kiao^  ^ilill  preierVe  iev^ral  of  the  ce- 
^  rHemomee  mentioned  in  the  Old  Teftament ; 
^  fudh  as  circumciiioA,  which  they  Cety  ori^- 

*  ^nased  from  the  patriardi  Abr^diain ;  the  feaft 

*  oi  ui))aT«ned  bread ;  the  plafchal  lamb,  in 
f  i^maiAmoitation  of  their  departure  from 
^  'Hgypt,  and  of  their  pafiage  through  the  Red 
^  Sea ;  the'  faUiadi,  and  other  fefti^s  >pre^ 
^  Icribed  by  the  ancient  law. 

*  All  tkefe  Jews  eompofe  at  pr^at  Mily 

*  feven  families,  the  names  of  which  are  as 
^  follow :  ^^haoy  Kin,  Che^  CaOy  I'he-^Han,  L/, 
^  Ngai  The£e  famiiies  form  alliances  with 
^  one  another,  and  never  mix  with  the  Hoei'' 

*  boet^  or  Mahometans,  to  whom  they  have  no 


rdemblance  either  in  tfadr  hodks  <kr  relt- 
^ou$  ceremonies;  they  tiifiSn:  in  every  rc- 
fped,  even  in  their  irliuUkers,  which  are  cut  in 
another  form* 

'  They  havejM)  other  ^{ynagogue  but  this  in 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ho^nan.  I 
.pax:eived  in  it  no  ^ikar,  nor  any  other  furni- 
ture, but  the  chair  of  Mofes,  with  a  cenier, 
a  long  table,  and  hx^  chandeliers,  in  which 
wei;^.  pkced  candles  made  of  tallow.  This 
fynagogtie  has  fbme  refemblance  to  our  £u« 
ropean  churches;  it  is  divided  into 'three 
aides,  that  in  the  middle  is  occupied  by  the 
table  of  incenfe,  the  chair  of  Mofes,  the  pant- 
ing, and  the  tiaberniaicles  already  ihemioped,  ia 
which  are  preferved  the  thirteen  copies  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Theie  tabernacles  are  conftruded 
in  the  iotvn  of  ah  talrdi,  and  the  middle  aide 
is  liioe  the  Choir  of  the  fynagOgue,  the  two 
others  au'e  fet  apart  as  places  of  prayer,  an^ 
for  the  adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being* 
Wkhin  the  building  there  is  a  pafTage  which 
runs  quite  round  it* 

*  As  there  formerly  were,  and  ftill  are 
among  them  bachelors  and  Kien^Jens^  which 
is  a  degree  difierent  from  that  of  bachelor,  I 
took  the  liberty  of  alking  them  if  they  ren- 

*dcred 
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dered  homage  to  Confucius  i   they  replied, 
that  they  honoured  him  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  reft  of  the  literati,  and  that  they  af- 
fifted  them  in  folemn  ceremonies,  which  are 
performed  in  halls  dedicated  to  their  great 
men.     They  added,  that  in  fpring  and  au- 
tumn they  pradifed  certain  rites  in  honour  of 
their  anceftors,  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
Chinefe,  in  the  hall  next  to  their  fynagogue ; 
that  they  did  not  prefent  them  the  flefli  of 
hogs,  but  of  other  animals ;  that,  in  other  ce- 
remonies, they  wei«  contented  with  offering 
them  porcelain  di&es  filled  with  dainties  and 
fweet-meats,  which  they  accompanied  with 
perfumes  and  profound  reverences  or  pro- 
ftrations.    I  afked  them  likewife,  if,  in  their 
houfes  or  Hall  of  Anceftors,  they  had  tablets 
in  honour  of  their  departed  relations ;  they 
replied,  that  they  ufed  neither  tablets,  imager, 
nor  any  thing  elfe,  but  only  a  few  cenfers; 
We  muft,  however,  except  their  mandarins; 
for  whom  alone  they  place  in  the  Hall  of 
Anceftors  a  tablet  iofcribed  with  their  namq 
♦  and  rank/ 

Father  Gozani  adds,  that  thefe  Jews,  in  their 
infcriptions,  call  their  law,  the  law  of  Ifrael, 
lyelah-kiao^  wl^ph  they  name  alfo  Kou^kiaoy 

Ancient 
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Ancient  Law ;  ^en^kiao^  Law  of  God^  and  7/V»- 
kin-kiao^  to  fignify  that  they  abftain  from  blood,^ 
and  cut  the  nerves  and  veins  of  the  animals 
they  kill,  in  order  that  the  blood  may  more 
eafily  flow  from  them.  They  told  him,  that 
their  anceftors  came  from  a  kingdom  of  the 
weft,  called  the  kingdom  of  Judah^  which 
Jofliua  conquered,  after  they  had  left  Egypt, 
and  had  crofled  the  Red  Sea  and  traverfed 

.  the  defert ;  and  that  the  number  of  the  Jew* 
who  departed  from  Egypt  amounted  to  fixty 
msan ;  that  is  to  fay,  to  fix  hundred  thoufand. 
men.  They  fpoke  to  him  of  the  book  of  Judges, 
and  of  David,  Solomon,  and  Ezekiel,who  rdfed" 
up  dry  bones ;  and  of  Jonas,  who  was  three 
days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's  belly,  &c* 
which  plainly  fhews,  that,  befides  the  Penta^^ 
teuch,  they  have  alfo  feveral  other  parts  of  the 
facred  writings.    . 

-  They  informed  the  fame  miflionary,  that 
their  alphabet  was  compofed  of  twenty-fcyen 
letters,but  that  they  generally  ufed  only  twenty- 
two  :  this  agrees  with  the  account  of  St.  Jerome, 
who  tells  us,  that  the  Hebrews  have  twenty-^ 
two  letters,  five  of  which  are  double,  or  at  leaft 
written  in  a  different  manner. 
"  Thefe  Jews  neither  kindle  fire  nor  cook  ^ny 

victuals 
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viOtafik  oa  Saturday ;  but  they  prepare  on  VrT^ 
day  whatever  may  b^  ixecei^y  for  the  day  fol- 
lowing. When  thfey  read  the  BiUe  in  then: 
fyoagoguO)  thoy  (over  the^  faces  with  a  tranf- 
porent  veil»  La  reiaebibrance  of  Mofes,  who 
oojkie  down  fipom  the  mountam  with  his  face 
ccfvefed,  and  ici  that  zoanner  pubHfhed  the  De-^ 

« 

caik^^^  or  Law  of  Ood. 
'  When  Ft  Goz^ni  (pckt  to  them  of  the  M^ 
fias  promifed  and  annouaStccd  in  the  holy  (bripr 
tureSy  they  appeared  much  fttrpnfed ;  but  when, 
the  mlifipaary  told  tl>ern  ^hat  thst  MefEas  waa 
CdJA&Si  Jefiis^  they  replied^  that  mention  waa 
ItUuie  in  their  Bible  of  a  holy  man  named 
JefiiS^  who  V99A  the  foo  of  Sitach ;  but  that  they 
were  altogether  unacquainted  widi  the  new 
y^  of  whom  he  fpoke. 

The  Mi^iAetatxs  have  muitipKed  much 
more  in  China  than  the  Jews.  It  is  above  fix 
hundred  yeairs^  fince  they  firft  emered  this  erti- 
pire^  in  which  they  have  formed  different  efta^ 
blifliments.  For  a  gteat  number  of  years,  they 
W«re  prtferved  only  by  marriages,  and  by  the 
alliances  which  they  contracted  ;  6ut,  for  fome 
time  pafti  they  feeni  to  have  been  more  patti^ 
cularly  attentive  to  the  care  of  extending  their 
fe^y  arid  propagating  their  doctrine*  The  prin*- 

cipal 
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cipal  means  which  they  employ  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  arc^  to  purchafe,  for  a  fum  of  money,  a 
great  number  of  children  brought  up  in  idola- 
try, whom  their  poor  parents,  compelled  by  ne- 
ceffity,  readily  part  witk.  Th^  they  circum« 
cife,  and  afterwards  educate  and  inftrud  in  the 
principles  of  their  religion.  During  th.e  tiioe  of 
a  terrible  famine,  which  defolated  the  province 
of  Cbang-'tofjgy  they  purchafed  more  than  tea 
thouiand  of  thele  childi^eU)  for  whom,  when 
grown  up,  they  procured  wive$,.and  built  houfes^ 
and  they  even  formed  whole  villages  of  them. 
They  infenfibly  increafed,  antk  ikV6  new  hi-^ 
come  fo  numerous,  that  they  intir^ly  e!Kclu4c( 
from  tfaofe  places  in  wHich  they  rdfide,  eve):^ 
inhabitant  who  does  not  believe  in  thd)^  pre^ 
phet,  and  frequent  a  mpique. 

We  fhsAl  not  here  fpeak  of  the  apoftolica) 
labours  of  the  European  miifionaties.  Kveiy 
thing  that  concerns  the;  eilabtiihment  and  pro- 
grefs  of  this  Chriilian  religion  in  China,  ha« 
been  afaready  treated  of  in  the  General  Hiftory, 
to  which  work  this  is  me;3^nt  only  as  a  fupple^ 
ment. 
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MARRIAGES  OF  THE  CHINESE. 

THE  reader  may  have  remarked  in  the 
Chinefe  government  a  cen^un  affinity 
with  that  of  other  Afiatic  countries,  and  even 
with  fome  of  our  governments  in  Europe.  The 
manners  of  the  Chinefe,  however,  bear  no  kind 
jof  r^femblance  to  thofe  of  any  known  nation ; 
and,  what  is  equally  remarkable,  they  have  re- 
mained always  invariably  the  fame.  The  Chi-' 
nefe  are  ftill  what  they  were  four  thoufand 
years  ago :  every  cuftom  pra£tifed  at  that  re- 
mote period  is  flill  preferved ;  and  whatever, 
they  did  then,  they  do  at  prefent,  and  exactly 
in  the  fame  manner. 

Public  decency  has  been  always  refpedled  In 
China,  becaufe  great  care  and  attention  have 

beea 
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been  employed  to  enforce  iti  Marriage— -that 
bond  fo  neceffary,  fo  favourable  to  good  order 
recommended  and  encouraged  by  all  great  le- 
giflators,  is  particularly  protected  in  China. 
Rarely  does  marriage  here  give  rife  to  thofe 
fcandalous  intrigues  that  fo  often  embitter  its 
fweete,  and  difturb  the  domeftic  peace  of  fa* 
.miliea  in  other  countries  ;  we  may  fay,  farther, 
which  make  the  ftate  of  wedlock  much  more 
dreaded  than  deflred.  The  denunciations  of  the 
law  againft  thofe  who  offend  in  this  refpedt  are 
terrible.  Whoever  feduces  the  wife  of  another 
is  put  to  death ;  and  the  fame  punifhment  is 
generally  inflidted  on  the  perfon  who  debauches 
a  young  woman.  It  is  true,  that,  in  both  thefe 
circumftances,  the  preoautions  di£kated  by  uni« 
verfal  cuftom  tend  greatly  to  fupport  the  law, 
and  often  render  it  fuperfluous. 

The  Ghinefe  women  are  almoft  condemned 
to^perpetual  imprifonment  within  the  precinfls 
of  their  own  houfes ;  and,  what  is  ftill  more  in 
its  favour,  a  Chinefe  enters  into  the  married 
ftate  without  ever  having  feen  the  woman 
whom  he  efpoufes :  he  knows  nothing  of  her 
looks  or  perfon,  but  from  the  account  of  fome 
female  relation  or  confidant,  who,  in  fuch  cafes, 
a£ls  the  part  of  match-maker.   It  is  tnie,  that. 

Vol.  IL  T  if 
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if  they  irripofe  upon  him,  either  with  refpedl: 
to  her  age  or  figure,  he  can  have  recourfe  to 
a  divorce.  Here  the  law,  in  its  turn,  ferves  to 
corre<3:  the  abufes  of  cuftom. 

The  fame  matrons  who  negociatc  a  mar- 
riage, determine  alfo  the  fum  which  the  in- 
tended huiband  muft  pay  to  the  parents  of  the 
bride  ;  for,  in  China,  a  father  does  not  giVe  a 
dowery  to  his  daughter :  it  is  the  hulband  who 
gives  a  dowery  to  his .  wife,  or,  we  may  fay 
with  equal  propriety,  who  purchafes  her, — She 
becomes  his  property,  and  by  a  double  title.    » 

The  parents  of  the  bride  fix  the  day  for  fo- 
lemnizing  the  marriage ;  and  they  always  take 
care  to  confult  the  calendar,  in  order  that  they 
may  make  choice  of  one  that  is  lucky ;  for  they 
confider  fome  as  favourable,  and  others  unfa- 
vourable  to  every  great  undertaking.  D.uring 
this  interval,  the  two  families  fend  prefents'  to 
one  another,  and  the  bridegroom  purchafes  for 
his  intended  fpoufe  fome  jewels,  fuch  as  rings, 
pendants  or  bracelets.  Frequent  letters  pafs  be- 
tween the  parties  ;  but  they  arc  not  permitted 
to  fee  one  another :  the  whole  treaty  is  carried 
on  by  the  means  of  other  people. 

When  the  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony 
arrives,  the  bride  is  placed  in  a  chair,  or  clofe 

palanquin. 
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palanquin.  Every  thing  that  compofes  her  por- 
tion is  borne  before  and  behind  her  by  different 
perfons  of  both  fexes,  while  others  furround 
her,  carrying  torches  and  flambeaux,  even  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  A  troop  of  muficians,  with 
fifes,  drums  and  hautboys,  march  before  her 
chair^  and  her  family  follow  it  behind.  The 
key  of  the  chair  in  which  fhe  is  fhut  up,  is 
committed  to  the  care  of  a  trufty  domeftic,  who 
muft  deliver  it  to  no  one  but  to  the  hulband 
only.  The  hufband,  richly  dreffed,  waits  at  his 
gate  for  the  arrival  of  the  proceflion.  As  foon 
as  it  approaches,  the  key  is  put  into  his  hands ; 
he  eagerly  opens  the  chair,  and,  at  the  firfl: 
glance,  he  may  learn  his  fortune,  and  perceive 
whether  thofe  he  employed  have  ferved  him 
with  fidelity.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  the 
hufband,  difcontented  with  his  intended  fpoufe, 
fuddenly  fhuts  the  chair,  and  fends  her  back  to 
her  relations.  To  get  rid  of  her,  it  only  cofts 
him  a  fam  equal  to  that  which  he  gave  to  ob- 
tain her. 

If  the  hufband  is  contented,  ihe  defcends 
from  ,her  chair,  and  enters  the  houfe,  followed 
by  the  relations  of  both,  where  the  new-married 
couple  falute  the  T^ten  four  times  in  the  hall, 
and  afterwards  the  parents  of  the  hufband. 

T2  The 
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The  bride  is  then  committed  into  the  hands  of 
the  women  who  have  been  invited  to  the  ce- 
remony^ and  who,  together  with  her,  partake 
of  an  entertainment,  which  continues  the  whole 
day  :  the  male  part  of  the  guefts  are  treated  in 
the  like  manner  by  the  hufband.  The  fame 
form  prevails  among  the  Chinefe  at  all  their 
grand  feafts  :  the  women  amufe  themfelves  fe- 
parately  ;  and  the  men  do  the  fame  in  another 
apartment. 

We  Ihall  now  fpcak  of  thofe  marriage  cere- 
monies which  are  ufual  among  people  of  the 
middling  clafs.  As  their  pomp  increafes  ac- 
cording to  the  riches  and  rank  of  the  parties, 
it  diminifhes  alfo  in  the  fume  proportion. 

We  have  already  feen,  in  the  chapter  of  Civil 
Laws,  that  a  Chinefe  is  permitted  to  have  only 
one  lawful  wife  ;  but  that  he  may,  at  the  fame 
time,  purchafe  feveral  concubines.-  The  nations 
of  antiquity  eitabliflicd  this  cuftom  merely  in 
favour  of  population.  Every  Chinefe,  who  is 
dcfirous  of  keeping  on  good  terms  with  his 
wife,  pretends  to  be  aduatcd  by  the  fame  mo- 
tive :  he  is  particularly  careful  to  let  her  know, 
that  if  he  takes  coucubines,  it  is  only  with  a 
view  of  procuring  her  a  greater  number  of  wo- 
men to  attend  her. 

"a.  They 
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They  are,  indeed,  her  fervants  much  more 
than  rivals  in  authority.    She  has  the  fame 
power  over  them  as  over  the  meaneft  domeftic 
in  the  family:  their  children  are  even  fuppofed 
to  belong  to  her,  and  to  be  her  own  ;  but  they 
have  alfo  a  rigat  to  ihare  with  thofe  born  of 
her,  in  their  paternal  fucceffion.  If  fhe  happens 
to  die,  they  are  obliged  to  wear  mourning  for 
three  years,  to  abfent  themfelves  from  all  exa- 
minations, and  to  refign  their  offices  and  em7 
ployments.    They  may  difpenfe  with  the  ob-^ 
fervance  of  this  regulation  on  the  death  of  their 
real  mother  j  but  they  rarely  take  advantage  of 
that  indulgence. 

Other  hufbands,  defirous  of  having  a  male 
<:hild,  which  their  lawful  wife  cannot,  perhaps, 
give  them,  take  a  concubine  from  this  motive 
only,  and  difmifs  her  as  foon  as  their  wifhes 
are  accompliflied :  they  then  give  her  per- 
miffion  to  efpoufe  whomfoever  fhe  choofes, 
and  often  they  even  provide  a  hufband  for  her 
themfelves. 

A  hufband  who  becomes  a  widower,  raifes 
fometimes  his  favourite  concubine  to  the  rank 
of  lawful  wife.  He  is  not  then  obliged,  as  in 
the  former  cafe,  to  examine  whether  the  rank 
of  her  wborm  he  efpoufes  approaches  near  to 

T  3  his 
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his  own ;  and  he  is  alfo  freed  from  the  preli- 
minary formalities,  of  which  we  have  already 
fpoken, 

Thefe  concubines  are  ahnoft  all  procured 
from  the  cities  of  Tang-tcheou  and  Sou-tcheou^ 
where  they  are  educated,  and  taught  linging, 
dancing  and  mufic,  and  every  accomplifhment 
fuitable  to  women  of  quality,  or  which  can  ren- 
der them  agreeable  and  plcafmg.  The  greater 
part  of  them  are  purchafed  in  other  places,  to 
be  again  difppfed  of.  This  is  the  principal 
branch  of  trade  carried  on  by  thefe  two  cities. 

The  right  which  individuals  of  ordinary  rank 
affume  to  themfelves,  of  keeping  a  concubine^ 
is  merely  tolerated  by  cuflom,  and  not  autho- 
rifed  by  any  law.  This  privilege  is  granted 
only  to  the  emperor,  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
to  mandarins ;  and  none  but  the  emperor  is 
permitted  to  have  more  than  one. 

A  widow  of  any  rank  above  the  common, 
feldom  enters  a  fecond  time  into  the  ftate  of 
marriage  when  fhe  has  children.  Some  carry 
their  delicacy  to  a  much  greater  length :  were 
they  only  betrothed,  it  is  fufEcient  to  make 
them  renounce  every  other  engagement,  if  their 
intended  hufband  happens  to  die  before  the 
celebration-  of  the  nuptials.    Widows  of  ordi^ 

nary 
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nary  rank,  who  have  children,  generally  avail 
themfelves  of  the  liberty  which  is  granted 
them,  and  unite  themfelves  to  another  huf- 
band.  Thofe  of  the  poorer  fort  are  not  free  to 
follow  their  own  inclination  :  they  are  fold  for 
the  behoof  of  the  parents  of  the  deceafed, — 
As  foon  as  the  bargain  is  concluded,  a  couple 
of  porters  bring  a  chair,  which  is  guarded  by  a 
number  of  trufty  people.  The  widow  is  (hut 
up  in  this  chair,  and  in  that  manner  condudled 
to  the  houfe  of  her  new  hufband. 

Matters,  for  the  moft  part,  are  very  defirous 
of  promoting  marriage  among   their  flaves, 

« 

whatever  Mn  Paw  may  fay,  who,  without  any 
foundation,  has  ventured  boldly  to  affert  the 
contrary.  They  have  even  very  ftrong  motives 
to  induce  them  to  encourage  thefe  marriages : 
the  children  produced  by  them  are  ftill  their 
flaves  ;  they  become  new  property  to  them ; 
and  they  conftitutc  a  frefh  tye,  which  attaches 
the  mothers  and  fathers  more  and  more  to  their 
fervice. 

The  Chinefe  women,  even  thofe  of  the 
greateft  rank,  feldom  quit  their  apartment.  It 
is  fituated  in  the  moft  retired  part  of  the  houfe; 
and  there  they  live,  fccluded  from  all  fociety 
but  their  domeftics.    The  book  of  Ceremonies. 

T  4  requires' 
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requires,  that  there  fhould  be  two  apartments 
in  every  houfe  ;  the  exterior  for  the  hufband, 
.  and  the  interior  for  his  fpoufe*  They  muft 
even  be  feparated  by  a  wooden  partition,. or  a 
wall,  and  the  door  muft  be  carefully  guarded : 
the  hufband  is  not  at  liberty  to  enter  the  inner 
apartment,  nor  muft  the  wife  ever  quit  it,  with- 
out a  fufficient  caufe.  *  A  wife,'  adds  this  book, 

*  is  not  miftrefs  of  herfelf ; ,  fhe  has  nothing  at 

*  her  own  difpofal  j  fhe  can  give  no  orders  but 

*  within  the  precindts  of  her  own  apartment, 

*  to  which  all  her  authority's  confined.'  It 
will  appear,  no  doubt,  extraordinary,  that  the 
fame  book  of  Ceremonies  ranks  the  prattling 
and  loquacity  of  a  woman  among  thofe  caufes 
which  may  authorife  a  divorce. 

A  woman,  however,  cannot  be  repudiated, 
on  any  account,  if  fhe  lofes  her  parents  after 
her  marriage,  or  if  flie  has  worn  triennial 
mourning  for  the  death  of  her  hufband,  father 
or  mother. 


CHAP. 
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EDUCATION    OF   CHILDREN. 

AC  C  O  RD I N  G  to*  the  book  of  Cere-. 
monies,  the  education  of  a  child  fhould 
commence  at  the  very  moment  of  its  birth.  It 
may  be  eafily  perceived,  that  it  muft  be  then 
purely  phyfical.  This  book  allows  of  nurfes  ; 
but  it  flridly  enjoins  mothers  to  ufe  ,the  greateft 
precaution  in  choofing  them.  A  nurfe  muft  be 
modeft  in  her  external  deportment  and  maur* 
ners ;  fhe  muft  fpeak  little  j  adhere  ftridly  to 
truth ;  have  a  mild  temper,  and  behave  with 
affability  to  her  equals,  and  with  refpeft  to  her 
fuperiors*  Much  is  here  required,  and  nurfes 
of  this  defcription  muft  be  uncommon ;  but 
the  manners  and  education  of  the  Chinefe  ren- 
der this  choice  lefs  diflficult  than  what  people 
of  other  nations  might  imagine. 

Thefe  maxims,  di£tated  with  confidence  and 
a  certain  kind  of  enthufiafm,  might,  in  other 
countries,  appear  truths,  equally  new  and  ufe- 
ful :  they  are  ufeful,  without  doubt ;  but  it  is. 
certain  alfo,  that  they  are  not  new. 
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As  foon  as  a  child  can  put  its  hand  to  its 
mouth,  it  is  weaned  and  taught  to  ufe  its  right. 
At  the  age  of  fix,  if  it  be  a  male,  he  is  made 
acquainted  with  the  numbers  moft  in  ufe,  and 

with  the  names  of  the  principal  parts  of  the 

•  .  •      *« 

world.  At  feven  he  is  feparated  from  his 
fillers,  after  which  he  is  no  longer  fuffered 
to  eat  with  them,  nor  to  lit  down  in  their  pre- 
fence.  - 

At  eight  he  is  inftru£led  in  the  rules  .of  good 
breeding  and  politenefs ;  he  is  taught  what  he 
muft  do  when  he  enters  a  houfe,  what  is  re- 
quired" when  he  goes  out,  and  what  is  to  ^e 
obferved  when  he  is  in  company  with  people 
who  have  attained  to  maturity,  or  who  are 
advanced  in  life.  The  calendar  becomes  his 
ftudy  at  the  age  of  nine.  At  ten  he  4s  fent  to 
a  public  fchool,  where  he  learns  to  read,  write, 
and  c^ft  accompts.  From'  thirteen  ■  tiU  fifteen 
he  is  taught  n;ufi(:,  and  every  thing  which  he 
fings  confifts  of  moral  precepts,  A  time  was 
when  the  Ghinefe  youth  chanted*  their  leflohs, 
which  were  all  in  verfe.  By  this  method  they 
were  inftilled  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils 
with  more  eafe,  and  with  lefs  difguft  on  their 
part ;  it  was  at  the  fame  time  a  kind  of  play 
•  proper  for  their  age.  Study  at  prefent  is  be- 
come 
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come  much  more  laborious  and  fatiguing. 
Tchu-ij  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  of  the  Chi- 
ncfe  dodors,  greatly  laments  that  this  is  the 
cafe.  *  It  feems  at  firft  fight/  fays  he,  *  that 
^  this  expedient  was  nothing,  but  nevertheleft 

*  it  was   attended   with    the  happieft  confe- 

♦  quences.  We  have  changed  our  method ; 
^  but  does  education  fucceed  any  better?' 

When  boys  attain  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  they 
apply  to  bodily  exercifes  ;  they  are  then  taught 
to  handle  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  to  mount  on 
horfeback.  At  twenty  they  receive  the  firft 
cap,  if  they  are  judged  to  deferve  it,  and  they 
are  permitted  to  wear  filk  dreffes,  ornamented 
with  furs;  before  that  period  they  have  no 
right  to  wear  any  thing  but  cotton. 

The  Chinefe  have  alfo  another  method  of 
facilitating  knowledge  to  children.  They  fc- 
le&,  fome  hundreds  of  chara£ters  which  ex*- 
preis  the  commoneft  objedis,  or  thofe  at  leaft 
which  fall  ofteneft  under  the  perception  of 
their  fenfes,  fuch  ^s  man,  fome  domeflic  ani- 
mals, ordinary  plants,  the  moft  ufual  furni- 
ture of  a  houfe,  the  fun,  the  moon,  and  even 
the  heavens.  Thefe  different  objefts  are  en^ 
graved  or  painted  feparately  on  fome  kind  of 
fubftance,  and  under  each  is  put  the  name  of 

the 
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the  thing  reprefented,  which  points  out  to  the 
children  the  meai\ing  of  the  word.  A  play 
much  like  this  has  been  lately  invented  for 
them  in  France,  and  it  is  not  the  only  thing 
which  we  have  borrowed  from  the  Chincfe 
without  being  candid  enough  to  own  it. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  Chinefe 
have  no  proper  alphabet;  and  their  children 
are  above  all  to  be  pitied,  who  muft  be  under 
the  neceffity  of  ftudyin^  fo  many  thoufands  of 
charadlers,  each  of  which  has  a  diftind  and 
particular  fignification.*  The  book  firft  put 
into  their  hands  is  an  abridgment,  which 
points  out  what  'a  child  ought  to  learn,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  fhould  be  taught. 
This  volume  is  a  coUedion  of  fhort  fentences, 
confifting  qf  three  or  four  verfes  each,  all  of 
which  rhyme.  They  are  obliged  to  give  an 
account  in  the  evening  of  what  they  have 
learned  in  the  day.  Manual  correction  is  ufed 
in  China  as  among  us.  When  a  fcholar  negleds 

*  Some  idea  n^ay  be  formed  of  the  difficulty  that  at- 
tends the  ftudy  of  the  Chinefe  language,  from  what 
F.  Martini  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  his  Hijloria  Sinica, 
He  aflures  us,  that  he  was  under  the  neceffity  of  learning 
fixty  thoufand  difFerent  charaders  before  he  could  read  the 
Ctiinefe  authors  with  tolerable  eafe, 

his 
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his  ftudies,  or  has  been  feveral  times  guilty  of 
omitting  fome  part  of  his  duty,  he  is  obliged 
to  get  upon  a  fmall  narrow  bench,  where  he 
ftretches  himfelf  out  on  his  belly,  and  eight  ^ 
or  ten  blows  of  a  flat  ftick,  fomething  like  a 
fmall  lath,  are  applied  over  his  drawers.  The 
rod  in  Europe,  and  the  lath  of  the  Chinefe,  are 
perhaps  too  fevere ;  but  the  Chinefe,  however, 
admit  of  a  pair  of  drawers. 

Youth  in  China  have  no  other  relaxation 
from  the  feverity  of  their  ftudies,  but  a  month's 
vacancy  on  the  commencement  of  the  new 
year,  and  five  or  fix  days  about  midfummer. 

After  this  elementary  treatife,  they  put  into 
their  hands  the  four  books  which  contain  the 
dodrines  of  Confucius  and  Mencius.  The 
fenfe  and  meaning  of  the  work  is  never  ex- 
plained to  them,  until  they  know  by  heart  all 
the  charadlers,  that  is  to  fay,  the  words,  a  me- 
thod very  difgufting  to  them,  and  undoubtedly 
to  us  inconceivable.  It  is  true,  that  while 
they  are  learning  thefe  letters,  they  are  taught 
alfo  to  form  them  with  a  pencil.  The  double 
expedient  which  they  employ  for  this  purpofe 
is  as  follows :  they  firft  give  them  large  leaves 
of  paper  on  which  are  written  or  imprinted 
with  red  ink  very  big  charaAers,  and  all  they 

are 
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are  required  to  do,  is,  to  cover;  thefe  red  charac- 
ters with  black  ink,  and  to.  follow  exactly  their 
ihape  and  figure,  which  infenfibly  accuftoms 
them  to  form  the  diflferent  ftrokes.  After  this 
they  are  made  to  trace  other  charafters  placed 
under  the .  paper  on  which  they  write ;  thefe 
are  black,  and  much  fmaller  than  the  former. 
The  latter  method  is  known  in  France,  but 
why  not  know  the  other  ? 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  Chinefe  literati 
to  be  able  to  paint  charaders  well,  and  on  this 
account  they  beftow  particular  pains  in  forming 
the  hands  of  young  people.  A  neatnefs  in 
charaders  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  in  thefe 
examinations,  which  Undents  are  obliged  to 
undergo  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  the  firft 
degree.  A  defy:iency  in  this  refpe£t  often  bc- 
cafions  them  to  be  rejected.  Of  this  F.  Du 
Halde  gives  a  very  remarkable  inftance.    *  A 

*  candidate  for  degrees,'  fays  h.e,  *  having,  con- 

*  trary  to  order,  made  ufe  of  an  abbreviation 

*  in  writing  the  character,  ma^  which  fignifies 
^  horfey  had  the  mortification  of  feeing  his  com- 

*  pofition,  though  in  other  refpeds  excellent, 
^  rejeded  merely  on  that  account,  befides  being 

*  feverely  rallied  by  the  mandarin,  who  told* 
i  him  that  a  horfe  could  not  walk  unlefs  ''he 

*  had  all  his  legs.* 

When 
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'  '  When  a  fcholar  has  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
a  fufficient  number  of  charafters,  he  is  then 
permitted  to  compofe.  That  kind  of  compo- 
iition,  for  which  rules  are  given,  greatly  re- 
fcnables  thofe  amplifications  which  our  ftudents 
are  obliged  to  make  before  they  enter  upon 
rhetoric ;  but  our  profeflbrs  generally  give  fome 
theme  to  write  upon,  whereas  thofe  of  China 
point  out  the  fubjeft  by  one  word  only. , 

Competition  alfo  is  eftablifhed  in  China, 
Twenty  or  thirty  families  who  are  all  of  the 
fame  name,  and  who  confequently  have  only 
one  hall  for  the  manes  of  their  anceflors,  agree 
among  themfelves  to  fend  their  children  to  this 
hall  twice  a  month  in  order  to  compofe.  Each 
head  of  a  family  in  turn  gives  the  fubject  of 
this  literary  conteft,  and  adjudges  the  prize; 
but  this  privilege  lays  him  under  the  neceflity 
of  being  at  the  expence  of  a  dinner,*  which  by 
his  orders  is  carried  to  the  hall  of  competition. 
.  A  fine  of  about  ten-pence  fterling  is  im- 
pofed  on  the  parent  of  each  fcholar,  wlio  ab-r 
fents  himfelf  from  this  exercife  ;  and  ten-pence 
is  accounted  money  in  China,  but  feldom  is 
there  occafion  for  recurring  to  fuch  an  ex- 
pedient. 

Competitions  of  this  kind  are  however  pri- 
vate, 
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vate,  and  have  no  concern  whatever  with  the 
rules  of  public  education ;  but  every  ftudent  is 
obliged  to  compete,  at  leaft  twice  a  yfear,  un- 
der the  infpefkion  of  an  inferior  mandarin  of 
letters,  ftyled  Hio-koiian ;  and  this  praftice  is 
general  throughout  all  the  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, once  in  fpring,  and  again  in  winter.    It 
often  happens  alfo  that  the  mandarins  of  let- 
ters order  thefe  fludents  to  be  brought  before 
them,  to  examine  into  the  progrefs  they  have 
made  in  their  ftudies,  and  to  excite  a  fpirlt  of 
emulation  among  them,  without  which  it  would 
be  impoflible  for  any  of  them  ever  to  rife  to 
eminence.  .  Even   the  governors  of  cities  do 
not  think  it  below  their  dignity  to  take  this 
care  upon  themfelves.     They  order  all  thofe 
ftudents,  who  are  not  far  diftant  from  their 
refidence,  to  appear  at  their  tribunal  once  a 
month.     The  author  of  the  beft  compofition 
is  honoured  with  a  prize,  and  the  governor 
treats  all  the  candidates  on  the  day  of  com- 
petition at  his  own  expence. 

The  Europeans  can  fcarcely  conceive  how 
far  the  fovereigns  of  China  have  carried  their 
attention,  in  order  to  promote  and  encourage 
letters.  Louis  XIV.  from  whom  they  re-* 
ceived  fo  much  fupport   among  us,  will  be 

found. 
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found,  in  this  refped,  much  inferior  to  thde 
monarchs,  even  to  thofe  of  them  who  before 
inhabited  the  wild  deferts  of  Tartary.  In  every 
city,  in  every  town,  and  almoft  in  every  vil* 
lage,  there  are  mafters  who  keep  fchool  for  the 
purpofe  of  teaching  the  fciences;  that  is  to 
fay,  thofe  which  the  Chinefe  are  able  to  teach* 
Parents  pofiefled  of  a  certain  fortune,  provide 
preceptors  for  their  children,  to  attend  and  in- 
ftrud  them,  to  form  their  minds  to  virtue,  to 
initiate  them  in  the  rules  of  good  breeding  and 
the  accuflomed  ceremonies,  and,  if  their  age 
will  admit,  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the 
laws,  and  with  hiflory.  Some  preceptors  in 
France  might  undertake  all  thefe  offices,  and 
acquit  themfelves  of  them  properly ;  but  they 
would  be  far  from  enjoying  the  fame  advan- 
tages which  their  feeble  rivals  pofTefs  in  China* 

The  latter,  for  the  moft  part,  have  attained 
to  one  or  two  degrees  among  the  literati.  They 
continue  their  literary  purfuits,  and  fubmit  to 
the  different  examinations ;  and  the  pupil  is 
not  aftoniflied  to  fee  his  preceptor  become  hia 
viceroy. 

The  building  where  thefe  examinations  are 
held  has  always  fomething  to  diflinguifh  it^ 
even  in  the  fmalleft  cities ;  but,  in  thofe  that 

Vol.  II.  U  arc 
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are  capitals,  it  is  a  rcdl  palace,  .When  die  com-^ 
petition  begina,  the  ftudenta  are  all  (hut  up^ 
each  in  a  fmall  chamber^  abcmt  four  feet  and  a 

r 

half  in  length,  and  three  and  a  half  in  breadths 
The  number  of  thefe  chambers  amounts  fome- 
times  to  fix  thoufand.  The  candidates  are 
ftridly  feardicd,  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  to  dif- 
cover  whether  they  have  not  fome  book  or 
manuicript  concealed  about  them.  They  arc 
forbidy  under  pain  of  being  expelled,  (everdy^ 
puniihed,  and  excluded  for  ever  from  all  pre«> 
teafions  to  literary  degrees^  to  carry  any  thmg 
elfe  with  them  but  pencils  and  ink.  From  that 
moment,  they  are  allowed  to  have  no  commu^ 
mcation  with  any.  pcrfon  whatever.  A  £eal  is 
affixed  to  their  ceil^  and  fouve  officers  belong** 
tng  ta  the  tribunal  are  ftationed  to  watcli  that 
they  may  have  no  opportunity  of  ^peaking  to 
any  one  through  the  door»  No  fuch  precautions 
are  ufed  at  competitions  in  our  univerfities  $ 
but,  thefe  excepted,  diere  is  great  rofemblance 
between  them  and  thofe  of  Qiina  ;  the  Chinefe 
colleges  had  nothing  to  borraw  from  our  uni- 
verfities; but,  have  not  the  latter  borrowed 
fome  things  from  them  > 

The  ftudents  who,  in  thefe  examinatiotis^ 
liavc  been  judged  (:apable  of  undergoing  that 

*  .  •   of. 
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of  the  mandarins,  have  arrived  at  that  point 
'which  itermtnates  th«  education  of  infancy ; 
-but  if  they  Attain  to  the  different  degrees  with- 
i3Ut  rifing  to  the  irrft  offices  of  ftate,  their  edi^ 
cation  continnes  almoft  as  long  as  their  lives. 

We  £hall  lay  very  little  of  the  education, of 
the  Chineie  females.-— It  is  confined  to  giving 
them  a  tafte  for  folitude,  and  accuftoming  them 
to  modefty,  and  even  to  filenoe.  If  their  paf- 
rents  are  rich,  they  are  alfo  inftruded  in  fuch 
accompIBhments  as  may  render  them  agreeable 
and  pleafing«  The  duties  of  women  in  China 
are,  however,  merely  of  the  pailive  kind,  as  in 
all  the  other  Afiatic  countries. 


CHAP.     III. 

VESTMENTS  AND  DRESS  OF  BOTH  S£XE$. 

IN  cities,  the  drefs  of  the  Chinefe  is  almoft 
the  fame  among  people  of  both  orders,  and 
of  either  fex ;  but  certain  accefiary  ornamenis 
diftinguiih  the  rank  and  dignity  ofvthofe  who 
wear  them.  Severe  chaftifement  would  be  the 
confequence  to  any  perfon  who  fhould  venture 
to  affume  a  drefs  not  authorifed. 

V2  The 
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The  Chinefe  drefs,  in  general,  confifts  of  a 
long  veft,  which  reaehea  to  the  ground.    One 
part  of  this  veft,  that  on  the  left  fide,  folds 
over  the  other,  and  is  faftened  on  the  right  by 
four  or  five  gold  or  filver  buttons,  which  are 
placed  at  a  finall  diftance  one  from  another. 
The  fleeves  of  this  garment  are  wide  toward 
the  fhoiilder,  and  grow  narrower  in  proportion 
as  they  approach  the  wrift,  where  they  termi- 
nate in  the  form  of  a  horfe-flioe,  which  covers 
the  hands,  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  feen  but 
the  ends  of  the  firtgers.    The   Chinefe  wear 
round  their  middles  a  large  girdle  of  filk,  the 
ends  of  which  hang  down  to  their  knees.  From 
this  girdle  is  fufpended  a  (heath,  with  a  knife, 
together  with  thofe  twoi«all  fticks  which  they 
ufe  as  forks. 

Under  this  robe  they  wear  a  pair  of  drawers 
fuited  to  the  feafon.  In  fummer  they  are  made 
of  linen ;  and  fometimes  they  cover  thefe  with 
another  pair,  of  white  tafFety  :  thofe  for  wislt^ 
are  of  fattin  lined  with  fur ;  fometimes  of  cot- 
ton, or  coarfe  filk,  and  fometimes  of  fkins  in 
the  northern  provinces.  Their  fhirts  are  always 
w^ide,  but  very  fliort,  and  of  different  kinds  of 
cloth,  according  to  the  feafon.  Under  his  fhirt, 

a  Chinefe 
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a  Chinefe  generally  wears  a  lilk  net,  which  pre- 
vents it  from  adhering  to  the  Ikin. 

In  warm  weather,  the  Chinefe  have  their  * 
necks  always  bare :  when  it  is  cold,  they  wear 
a  collar,  made  of  filk,  fable  or  fox's  fkin,  joined 
to  their  robe,  which  in  winter  is  trimmed  with 
fheep's  Ikin,  or  quilted  with  filk  and  cotton. 
That  of  people  of  quality  is  lined  throughout 
with  beautiful  fable  brought  from  Tartary,  or 
with  the  fineft  fox's  fkin,  trimmed  with  fable. 
In  fpring  it  is  lined  with  ermine.  Above  their 
robe,  they  wear  alfo  a  kind  of  furtout,  with 
wide  fleeves,  but  very  fhort,  which  is  lined  in 
the  fame  manner. 

The  law  has  regulated  every  thing  that  re- 
lates to  drefs,  and  even  fixed  the  colours  that 
diftinguifh  the  diflferent  conditions.  The  em- 
peror, and  princes  of  the  blood,  have  alone  a 
right  to  wear  yellow ;  certain  mandarins  are 
intitled  to  wear  fattin  of  a  red  ground,  but  only 
upon  days  of  ceremony :  in  general,  they  are 
clothed  in  black,  blue  or  violet.  The  colour 
to  which  the  common  people  are  confined,  is 
blue  or  black ;  and  their  drefs  is  always  com- 
pofed  of  plain  cotton  cloth. 

The  Chinefe  have  not  been  always  accuf^ 
tomed  to  fhave  their  heads  j  they  even  em-* 

U  ^  ployed 
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ployed  great  pains  formerly  in  prefervizig  their 
hair;,  but  the  Tartars,  who  fubdued  them^  cem^ 
pelled  them  to  cut  the  greater  part  of  it,  after 
their  manner.  The  Chinefe  were  ^  loth  to 
part  with  their  hair  as  the  ancient  Rufliana 
were  to  part  with  their  beards ;  and  this  revo-» 
lution  in  drefs  was  not  effected  without  blood* 
ihed:  it  was  neceflaFy  to  employ  force^  before 
they  could  be  induced  to  change  the  form  of 
their  clothes,  and  to  imitate  the  Tartars.  Wha« 
will  appear  iingular,  is,  that  the  conqueror  who 
required  this  trifling  compliance  from  tb€si^ 
adapted,  at  the  very  time,  their  l^tws^  their 
manners,  and  their-  conftitution*  He  did  thi& 
with  a  view  of  making  the  Chinefii  forget  that 
(hey  had  changed  their  mafters ;  but  be  wa^ 
fenfible^  that  difference  of  drefs  raig^  preferve 
the  remembrance  of  that  yrhich  he  wi&ed  to 
^  obliterated  from  their  memories.  Alexandfer,. 
whofo  enterprifing  fpiiit  furmounted  every  ob* 
ftacle,  did  ftill  better :  he  adopted  the  cuAoms^ 
of  the  Perfians,  without  obliging  ttiem  to  change 
their  drefs.  The  Tartar  conqueror  undoubtedly 
thought  his  taylors  much  more  expert  than 
thofe  of  China. 

The  Chinefe,  in  thofe  paintings  which  are 
given  us  of  them,  appear  to  be  bald  ;  but  they 

are 
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iBors  no*  fo  ftaturally.  That  fmaH  portion  of  hair 
which  they  pttkfvt  oil  thef  tops  of  tfceir  heads, 
ot  behint}^  is  all  that  is  allowed  by  cuftetn  j  rt 
is  geflerally  tcetry  loHg^  artd  they  pliA*  k  in  the 
fofxA  of  a  tail.  In  famrae^  they  wear  on  their 
heads  a  kind  of  cap,  fhaped  like  afi  inverted 
funnel ;  it  is  lined  wt^Il  fattln,  and  eove/ed  with 
ratany  or  cane,  vei^y  prettily  wrought.  To  the 
top^  which  tertoinafee  in  a  point,  they  fix  a 
large  tuft  of  red  hair,  which  fpreads  over  it, 
aad  covers  if  to  th«  lxim6.  This  hair  gi^ows 
between  the  legs  of  a*  certain  fpecies  of  cow  •  it 
i»  exceedingly  fine,  ahd  eafily  takes  any  co- 
lour, efpecially  a  deep  red.  This  ornament  is^ 
fiiiich  ufed  i  and  a^y  perlbn  who^  choofes  may 
Wterifc 

There  ife  ftiil  amothei!  kind  dT  head*-dreis, 
whicli  the  mandarins  ahd'  literati  only  have  af 
right  to  wear  :•  it  is  a  cap  of  the  fame  form  as 
the  preceding ;  but  it  is  lined  with  red  fattin, 
jtod  covered  on  the  outfide  iHrith  white.  A  large 
tuft  of  the  fineft  red  fiik  is  fixed, over  it,  which 
is  fuffered  .to  hang  down,  oi*  wave  with  the 
wind.  People  of  diftSnOSon  generally  ufe  the 
ix>iiUnon  cap  when  they  mount  on  horfeback, 
or  during  bad  weather,  becaufe  it  is  better  cal- 
pukted  to  keep  o$  rain,  and  to  (hcltcr  thofe 

V  4  ^vho 
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vfho  wear  it  from  the  rays  of  the  fun.  For 
winter  they  have  ftill  another  cap,  which  is 
exceedingly  warm  :  it,  is  bordered  with  fable^ 
ermine  or  fox's  (kin,  and  ornamented  with  a 
tuft  of  filk,  like  the  former.  The  Chinefe  are 
very  curious  in  thcfe  fur  trimmings:  ^hey 
fometimes  coft  forty  or  fifty  ta^. 

People  of  condition  never  go  abroad  but  in 
boots,  which  are  generally  of  fattin,  or  of  fomc 
Other  filk,  and  even  of  cotton,  but  always  dyed. 
Thefe  boots  have  neither  heel  nor  top,  and 
they  are  made  to  fit  the  foot  with  the  greateft 
exaAnefs,  When  they  travel  on  horfeback, 
they  have  others,  n^tde  of  the  hide  of  a  cow, 
or  horfe,  prepared  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  is 
very  foft  and  pliable.  Their  boot-ftocl^ngs  ar« 
of  quilted  ftuff,  lined  with  CQtton :  they  reach 
^ove  the  top  of  the  boot,  and  are  ornamented 
with  a  border  of  velvet  or  cloth,  Thefe,  how-i 
ever,  are  only  ufed  in  winter :  for  fummer  they 
have  a  cooler  kind ;  and  in  their  houfes  they 
wear  a  fort  of  flippers,  made  pf  filk-ftufF.  With 
regard  to  the  common  people,  we  know,  that 
in  all  countries  they  ufe.  fuch  Ihoes  as  they  can 
get.  In  China  they  ^re  contented  with  a  kind 
pf  flippers,  made  of  black  cotton  cloth.  We 
mull  here  remark^  that  a  Chinefe,  dreflTed  ac-^ 

wording; 
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cording  to  rule^  would  confider  it  as  great  an 
omiflioa  to  forget  his  fan^  as  it  would  be  to 
forget  his  boots. 

We  fliall  not  enlarge  fo  much  on  the  drefs 
of  the  Chinefe  women.  Its  fhape  and  form 
feem  to  have  been  di<^ated  by  modefty,  fe- 
conded  perhaps  by  jealoufy.  Their  robes  are 
abfolutely  clofe  at  top,  and  fo  long,  that  they 
cover  even  their  toes.  Their  fleeves  would 
hang  down  to  the  ground,  did  they  not  take 
care  to  tuck  them  up ;  but  their  hands  are  fd- 
dom  feen.  A  Chinefe  woman  conceals  every 
thing  but  her  face.  With  regard  to  the  colouif 
of  their  dreiTes,  it  is  entirely  arbitrary,  and  de- 

» 

pends  upon  choice ;  but  black  or  violet  are 
generally  adopted  by  thofe  advanced  in  life. 

The  younger  part  of  the  female  fex  are  ac- 
quainted with  paint;  that  is  to  fay,  with  a 
compoiition  which  gives  a  bloom  to  their 
cheeks,  and  fets  off,  to  great  advantage,  the  de- 
licacy of  their  complexions.  This  paint  is  not 
the  fame  as  that  which  our  European  ladies 
employ  for  the  like  purpofe :  it,  however,  pro- 
duces a  iimilar  effed,  and  makes  the  ikin  foon 
appear  wrinkled. 

Their  general  head^drefs  confifls  in  arrang- 
ing their  haii;  ia  fever^l  curls,  among  which  are 

in- 
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inter^per&d  fmafl  tufta  of  gdkl  or  fidver  flo 
<  Tbett  are  fome,'  fays  F.  Dzi  if^ttU^,  ^ 

*  ornament  their  heads  with  the  figure  of  a 
^fibukyas  bird^  maneA  fong^hoaagf  bi  which 
^  aneiquitj  has  £clattd  xnany  marrelious  dungs; 

*  This  btird  is  raack  of  copper  or  filver  gill,  ae^ 
^  coriiiig.  to  the  ranfe  of  thofe  who*  wear  k.  Ita 
^  wing^y  esteaded^  lie  pretty  dofe  to  thetf  head* 
^  dstb  bcfese^  azui  embrace  t£ie  upper  pav(  of 

*  dieJjT  templesy  while  its  long^  ^readang;  tadi, 
^  ibiwfi  a  hiaii  of  plume  on  the  top  of  the  head; 
*•  ka  hodfy  is  Sk^&lj  or  ex  the  forehead  and  the 
^  neck  and  biU  hang  down ;.  but  tht  fi^musr  is 
*.  joined  to^  die  bod^  by  an  ioArifii^le  hiiigie^.  in 

*  order  t&at  it  may  plaiy  freely,  and  mxd^  abonv 

*  on  the  leafl  rnctinn  of  the  head;  The  whole 
^  bird  adheres  to  the  bead  by  vmms  of  its 
^  claw^,  which  are  &»ed  in  the  hair.  Ladies^of 
^  the  flrft  quality  {bmedmes^  wear  an  omameiK 
^  eotapoied  of  ieveral  of  diefe  bisds  unicrai  to^ 
^  gether^.  which  form  on  their  headsi  a  kind  of 

*  crown.    The  workmanflkip  alone  of  di&s  or« 

*  namcnt  is  very  expenfinre.' 

Yonng.  ladies  wear  alfb  a  kind  of  crown 
made  of  pafteboard  covered  widi  fine  ftiiff  or 
fiik :  the  fore^p^t  of  tliis  crown  riftts  in  a 

l»oint  above  the  fiorehead^  andi  is  cov^rtd  with 

pearls, 


r 
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pevis,  ^ajnondd  and  other  coBlj  ernaixteat& 
The  reft  of  the  head  id  decond^ed  with  fiiDwers, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  zmaag  which  aire  m^ 
terfperfed  fmaft  diamond  pins. 

It  is  almofl!  needkfa  to  inform  cmr  rea&rs^ 
that  the  head^lr e&  of  married  and  nnixuamed 
women,  in  the  ordinary  ckfsy  is  much,  plainer, 
and  lefs  expenfire.  It  eomiiflis  only,  e^ecxaUy 
if  they  are  old,  of  a  piece  of  very  fine  filfc; 
which  they  wrap  round  their  heads,,  almofb  in 
the  fame  manner  as  theTrenclk  ladEes  do  thoie 
broad  nbfaands  whicb  they  tufe  for  a.  lammg 
)iead-drefa  The  Chinefe  women,  call  this,  ^b0« 
teouy  a  wrapper  for  the  head. 

j^mong  thofe  whimfkal  cuftomsi&om  wldch 
no  nation  is  exempted,  we  muft  redoon  die 
mean9  employed  hy  the  Chihefe  to  psefiarre 
the  feet  of  theii;  women  almooft  as  faaUl  as  thesp 
were  when  they  firft  came*  into  the  worlds-— 
Scarcely  is  a  female  child  bom,  whea  the  miriib 
wraps  up  its  feet,  and  confinest  them  by  a  very 
clofe  bandage ;  and*  this*  torture*  muft  he  en-i 
dured  until  the  foot  has  ceafol  to  grow.  On: 
this  account,  a^  Chinefe  woman  rather  drags 
herfelf  along  than  walks ;  but  a  finall.  fis)ot  ap** 
pears  to  her  (b  valuable  a  beauty^  that  fhe  never 
thinks  ihe  has  paid  too  dear  for  fuch  an  ad- 

vantage : 
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vantage :  flie  eyea  voluntarily  fubtntts  to  new 
tortures,  to  prevent  her  foot  from  ever  beconv- 
ing  bigger.  Such  is  the  force  of  cuftom.  Some 
attribute  the  origin  of  this  practice  to  jealoufy^ 
while  others  confider  it  as  a  political  expedient, 
intended  to  infpire  females  with  a  love  of  foli- 
tude,  and  to  keep  them  in  a  continual  Hate  of 
dependence.  In  fliortt  ^  Chinefe  woman  is  con- 
demned ajmoft  to  perpetual  imprifonment  in 
her  apartment,  and  to  be  vifible  to  none  but 
her  huiband  and  a  few  fervants  :  ihe,  however, 
employs  as  much  time  every  day  at  her  toilette 
as  a  French  beauty  who  wifhes  to  ihine  at  a 
ball  or  an  opera. 

The  drek  of  a  Tartar  lady  is  fomewhat  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  a  Chinefe.  The  robe  of  the 
former  is  equally  long ;  but  the  veil  which 
cavers  it  does  not  defcend  fo  low.  This 
robe  is  alfo  clofe  at  the  top ;  and  the  Tartar 
ladies  wear,  b^fides,  upon  their  breafts,  a  kind 
of  very  large  band.  Their  ufual  head-^drefs  is 
a  hat,  much  like  that  worn  by  our  ladies  at 
prefent,  but  placed  more  towards  the  back-* 
part  of  the  head,  and  much  lefs  ornamented. 
They  often  carry  in  their  hand  a  long  pipe, 
with  the  ufe  of  which  they  are  very  well  ac- 

quainted% 
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quainted.  We  may  fay,  after  this,  every  coun« 
try  has  its  own  peculiar  cuftoms. 

The  drefs  of  a  villager  differs  from  that  worn 
by  thofe  who  live  in  towns,  and  in  the  fame 
proportion  as  is  remarked  in  France.  It  confifts 
of  a  coarfe  linen  frock,  over  which  is  thrown 
a  cotton  veft,  that  defcehds  to  the  middle  of  his 
thigh.  He  has  a  pair  of  large  drawers,  that  rife 
to  his  girdle,  and  reach  as  far  as  the  ancle/  His 
flippers,  or  rather  wooden  fhoes,  terminate  at 
the  toe  in  a  Iharp  point,  which  is  turned  back- 
wards, fomething  like  thofe  worn  by  our  pea- 
fants  in  fome  provinces  of  France. 

White  is  the  colour  for  mourning  among  the 
Chinefe.  A  fon  has  no  right  to  wear  it  while 
his  father  and  mother  are  alive ;  but  he  can 
wear  no  other  for  three  years  after  their  death; 
and,  even  when  this  triennial  mourning  is  end- 
ed, his  clothes  ever  after  muft  be  of  one  colour* 
The  ufe  of  filk  and  furs  is  forbidden  to  children 
by  the  law :  it  has  even  prefcribed  the  time  at 
which  they  may  firft  wear  a  cap,  as  well  as  the 
manner  in  which  it  inuft  be  given  them.  The 
mafter  of  ceremonies  himfelf  places  the  cap 
upon  their  heads,  and  addreflcs  them  in  the 
following  words :  *  Confider  that  you  now  re- 
*  ceive  the  drefs  of  thofe  who  have  attained  to 

*  maturity, 
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^  maturity^  and  that  you  ceafe  to  be  childf en  t 
^  renounce,  therefore,  all  childiih  thoughts  and 

*  ioclinations,  afliume  a  grave  and  ferious  be- 

*  haviour,  apply  with  refolution  to  the  iludy  of 

*  Tirtue  and  wifdom,  and  endeavour  to  merit  a 

*  long  and  happy  life/  This  ceremony,  vrhich 
may  appear  trifling,  is  attended  v^ith  the  hkp^ 
pieft  efie(3;s.  The  Chinefe  give  a  kind  of  im^ 
,portance  to  every  thing  vrhich  can  infpiFe 
youth  with  a  tafle  for  morality,  and  a  love  x^ 
good  order.  It  might  be  ufeful  to  mankind^  at 
every  fixed  epocha  of  their  lives,  to  remind 
them  of  thofe  new  duties  impofed  by  each  fuc-- 
ceflive  change :  but,  by  uniting  the  folemnity 
of  a  public  ceremony  to  this  inflru&ion,  it  vrill 
make  a  deeper  impreflion,  and  remain  much 
longer  imprinted  on  their  memories. 


CHAP.      IV. 

JBUILDINGS    AND    FURNITURE^  OF    THJE 

CHINESE. 

THE  Chinefe  buildings,  even  public  mo- 
numents, and  the  emperor's  palaces, 
ftrike  more  by  their  extent  than  their  magni- 
ficenee*  The  imperial  palace  at  Pe-king  may  be 

2  com^ 
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compared  to  a  large  city :  thofe  of  the  princes, 
principal  mandarin^y  and  people  of  great  for*- 
tune,  contain  four  or  five  outel:  courts,  in  each 
of  which  is  a  feparate  building,  with  three 
gates ;  that  in  the  middle  is  larger  than  the 
other  two,  and  is  decorated  with  two  marble 
lions,  which  are  placed  on  each  fide  of  it.  The 
halls  fet  apart  for  receiving  vrfits  are  very  neat, 
and  provided  with  feats  and  other  pieces  of  fur- 
niture ;  but  nothing  can  be  perceived  in  them 
which  maffks  either  magnificence  or  grandeur* 
The  apartment  where  they  entertain  their  in- 
timate friends  is  equally  plain  and  fimplc. 
With  regard  to  thofe  fet  apart  for  their  women 
and  children,^  they  are  inacceflible  to  every 
ftranger,  were  he  even  the  deareft  and  moft 
intimate  fri«id  dF  the  xpafter  of  the  houfe. 

The  Chinefe  gardens  are  laid  out  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  they  particularly  attract  the  at- 
tention of  an  European.  The  Englifh  were  the 
firft  people  who  imitated  them  ;  and  we  have 
copied  the  Englifh.  In  thefe  gardens  may  be 
feen  groves,  ponds,  mountains,  and  natural  or 
artiGcial  rocks,  winding  alleys,  which  conduifi 
to  different  points  of  view,  each  of  which  pre** 
fents  a  new  obje^l,  &c.  When  the  ground  is 
q£  fufficient  extent,  part  of  thefe  gardens  is 

formed 
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formed  into  a  park,  in  which  ftags^  does  and 
other  wild  animals  are  kept.  Fifhes  and 
aquatic  birds  are  alfo  bred  in  ponds  and  canals 
made  for  the  purpofe. 

The  Chinefe,  in  common  with  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  are  fond  of  every  thing  gigantic. 
According  to  them,  the  beauty  of  a  column  con- 
iifts  in  its  fize  and  height ;  and  that  of  a  hall, 
in  its  great  extent :  all  ancient  nations  were 
fond  of  this  grotefque  architecture.  Two  pro- 
vinces of  China  (Chan-tong  and  Kiang-nan) 
abound  with  marble  fuflicient  to  fupply  all  the 
reft  of  the  empire ;  but  the  Chinefe  are  neither 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  cutting  it  properly, 
nor  of  applying  it  for  the  purpofes  of  build- 
ing. They  generally  employ  it  in  conftrufting 
bridges,  for  threfholds  to  their  doors,  and  to 
pave  their  ftreets.  Some  triumphal  arches, 
temples  and  pagods,  are,  however,  built  of  it, 
but  without  any  art  or  tafte.  The  Chinefe 
fculptors  fucceed  little  better  in  cutting  it  with 
the  chifel. 

The  Chinefe  (hew  little  defire  for  ornament- 
ing and  embellifhing  the  interior  part  of  their 
houfes :  they  have  neither  mirrors,  tapeftry,  nor 
gilding.  They,  befides,  receive  no  vifits  but 
in  a  particular  hall  deftined  for  that  purpofe. 

This 
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ThU  hall  IS  fltuated  in  the  front  part  of  thd 
hoiife,  and  before  all  the  reft,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent thofe  who  arQ  admitted  into  it  from  hav- 
ing  any  communication  with  the  inner  apart- 
ments.   Its  ornaments  confift  of  large  lanterns, 
made  of  painted  filk,  which  are  fulpended  from 
the  ceiling ;  tables,  cabinets,  fcreens,  chairs,  and . 
abundance  of  vafes,  of  that  kind  of  porcelain 
which  the  Europeans  have  furpafled,  if  we  con- 
fider  the  tafte  and  figure,  though  they  have  not 
been  able  to  equal  it  in  other  refpeds.    The 
ftimiture,  in  general,  is  covered  with  that  beau- 
tiful varnilh  which  we  do  not  even  attempt  to 
imitate.    It  is  fo  tranfparent,  that  the  veins  of 
the  wood  may  be  feen  through  it,  and  fo  bright 
and  Ihining,  that  it  refleds  different  objects,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  glafs.  Its  iplendour  is  not 
a  little  heightened  by  thofe  pretty  figures  which 
are  painted  upon  it,  in  different  colours,  or  done 
over  with  gilding. 

The  Chinefe  neither  ufe,  nor  are  they  ac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  manufa£turing  rich 
tapeflrieS,  like  ours  in  Europe.  Thofe  ufed 
by  the  wealthieft  people,  are  of  white  fattin, 
and  have  birds,  flowers,  landfcapes,  &c.  painted 
upon  them.  Sometimes  they  contain  alfo,  in 
large  charaders,  a  few  moral  fentences,  which 

Vol.  IL  X  generally 
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generally  compofe  a  kind  of  enigma.  Poor 
people  are  contented  with  whitening  die  walls 
of  their  apartments ;  dthers  cover  them  with 
that  fort  of  paper  which  is  brought  us  from 
China,  and  which  people  of  fortune,  in  Eu- 
rope, often  employ  to  ornament  fome  part  of 
theirs. 

Their  beds  (we  ftill  fjpeak  of  the  rich  and 
opulent),  in  winter,  are  furniflied  with  curtains 
of  double  fattin  j  and,  in  fummer,  of  plain  white 
taffety,  interfperfed  with  figures  of  flowers, 
birds  and  trees  :  fometlmes  they  are  compofed 
only  of  vety  fine  gauze,  which  keeps  out  gnats 
and  mofquitos,  and  leaves  a  free  paflkge  for  the 
ain  The  pofts  of  thefe  beds  ate  gilt,  painted^ 
and  ornamented  with  fculpture. 

Tlie  common  people  ufe  curtains  only  of 
linen,  and  plaiii  matrafies,  fluffed  with  totton; 
in  the  northern  provinces,  they  fleep  upon  beds 
conftrudled  of  brick*  Thefe  Angular  beds  are 
larger  or  fmaller,  in  proportion  to  the  nunit>ei 
of  the  family.  They  ^re  kept  warm  by  mean^ 
0f  a  fmall  flove,  placed  on  one  fide,  in  which 
t  coal  fire  is  lighted,  while  a  fmall  funnel,  that 
rifes  above  the  roof,  gives  a  pafTage  to  the 
fmoke.  Thole  who  do  not  choofe  to  fleep  upoi) 
the  bare  bricks,  place  over  tbetu  a  kind  of  ma- 

trafs^ 
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trafs.  In  the  mdming,  this  matraft  is  carried 
away,  and  its  place  is  fupplied  by  a  carpet  or 
mat ;  the  bed  then  becomes  a  fort  of  couch, 
upon  which  the  whole  family  (it  and  work* 
At  thefe  ftoves  the  poor  people  alfo  drefs  their 
meat,  and  warm  their  tea,  and  even  their  wine; 
for  the  Chinefe  never  drink  any  thing  cold, 
notwithflanding  the  great  heat  of  the  climate.^ 

It  may  %^ell  be  fuppofed,  that,  in  the  fame 
provinces,  the  beds  of  people  of  diftin^tion  arc 
different  from  thofe  of  the  lower  clafs :  they, 
liowever,  like  thofe  of  the  latter,  have  nothing 
but  ftoves  to  keep  them  warm :  they  are  con- 
Itruded  in  the  wall ;  and  die  fire  is  lighted  on 
the  outfide:  our  ftoves,  in  Europe,  are  generally 
placed  in  the  fame  manner ;  but  the  Chinefe 
are  not  indebted  to  us  for  that  cuftom^ 


CHAP-     V. 

JBNTERTAINMENTS  QF  THE  CHINESE* 

EVERY  one  knows  that  the  ancients 
were  very  fumptuous  and  magnificent  in 
their  repafts.  Sovereigns  generally  dined  under 
lom$  piazza  of  their  palace.— Htnce,  perhaps, 

X  3  .  was 
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was  derived  that  cuftom  of  princes  ^ing  is 
public,  which  has  been  pradifed  in  France,  and 
other  countries  of  Europe  j  but  the  jealoufy  of 
the  orientals  will  prevent  this  from  ever  being 
the  cafe  in  Afia.  People  of  inferior  rank,  in 
China,  never  fee  the  emperor  eat;  and  no 
courtier  is  admitted  to  the  repails  of  the  em* 
prefs. 

Thofe  of  people  of  diftindion  aj^  genendly 
very  fumptuous,  and  always  accompanied  with 
the  mod  ceremonious  etiquette.    One  of  the 
Chineie  claflicaJ  books  preicribes  the  following 
rules  on  this  head  :  *  When  you  entertain  any 
*  one,  or  eat^t  his  table,  pay  the  ftri£teft  atten- 
^  tion  to  decency ;  be  careful  not  to  devour 
^  your  vidtuals  greedily  j  never  drink  at  long 
^  draughts  j  avoid  making  a  noife  with  your 
^  mouth,  or  teeth ;   and  neither  gnaw  your 
^  bones,  nor  throw  them  to  the  dogs  j  never  fup 
^  up  the  broth  that  is  left,  when  every  one 
^  elfe  has  done  j  nor  teftify,  by  exterior  figns, 
^  the  pleafure  you  receive  from  any  particuljir 
^  kind  of  food  or  wine  j  neither  pick  your 
^  teeth,  blow  upon  wine  which  is  too  warm, 
^  nor  make  a  new  fauce  tp  whatever  is  placed 
<  before  you  ;  take  fmall  bits  at  a  time  j  chew 
^  your  victuals  well,  and  never  let  your  mouth 

7  ^bc 
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•  be  too  full/  The  ancient  empcitors  eftablifhed 
it  as  a  law,  for  tHofe  whio  might  give  entertain- 
ments, that  they  fhould  falute  each  gueft,  fe- 
parately,  every  time  they  drank. — When  we 
read  this,  we  cannot  help  thinking  on  our  little 
work  entitled,  Rules  of  PoUtenefi  for  Children : 
but  we  are  more  in  the  wrong  to  abandon  it 
altogether,  than  the  Chinefe  to  adhere  to  it 
with  fo  much  minutenefs.  * 

The  ceremonial  of  the  invitation  is  no  lefs 
complex  than  that  of  the  entertainment.  An 
invitation  is  not  fuppofed  to  be  given  with 
fincerity,  until  it  has  been  renewed  three  or  four 
times  in  writing.  A  card  is  fent  on  the  evening 
before  the  entertainment ;  another,  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  appointed  day ;  and  a  third,  when 
every  thing  is  prepared,  and  nothing  nedeflary 
to  be  done  but  to  fit  down  to  table.  The  ma- 
iler of  the  houfe  always  introduces  his  guefts 
into  the  hall,  where  he  falutes  them,  one  after 
another.  He  then  orders  wine  to  be  brought 
hini,  in  a  fmall  cup,  made  of  filver,  porcelain, 
or  precious  wood,  and  placed  upon  a  fmall  var- 
niihed  falver.  He  lays  hold  of  it  with  both  his 
hands,  makes  a  bow  to  all  the  furrounding 
guefts,  and  advances  towards  the  fore-part  of 
the  hall,  which  generally  looks  into  a  large 

X  3  court. 
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court*  He  there  raifes  his  eyes  and  the  dip 
towards  the  heavens;  after  which,  he  pours 
out  the  wine  on  the  ground.  Nothing  can 
have  a  greater  relemblance  to  the  well-known 
libations  of  antiquity. 

He  afterwards  pours  fome  wine  into  a  filvcr 
or  porcelain  cup,  makes  a  bow  to  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  pcrfon  in  company,  and  then  goes 
and  places  this  cup  upon  the  tablie  fct  apart  for 
Lis  gueft :  hut  he  generally  faves  him  that 
trouble.  He  alfo,  in  his  turn,  csdls  for  a  cup  of 
wine,  and  immediately  advances  to  jpkce  it 
upon  the  table  intended  for  the  mailer  of  the 
feaft,  who  endeavours  to  prevent  him,  and 
makes  a  ch'oufand  apologies  and  corapihnents, 
according  to  the  rules  6£  Chinefb  politenefs. 
We  muft  not  omit  to  inform  the  reader,  that, 
at  thefe  kinds  of  feafts,  each  of  the  giiefts  has 
a  table  for  himfelf  j  and  that  of  the  mafter  of 
the  houfe  is  below  all  the  reft. 

A  fuperior  doraeftic,  or  maitre^iT hatel^  con- 
,du£ts  the  principal  gueft  to  an  elbow-chair, 
which  is  covered  with  rich  flowered  filk.  The 
ftranger  again  begins  his  compliments,  and 
begs  to  be  excufed  from  fitting  in  fo  honour- 
able a  place :  neverthelefs,  he  takes  his  feat. 
The  reft  /pf  the  company  follow  his  example, 

in 
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Ifk  order  to  abridge  the  ceremonial  j  otherwifc 
it  would  be  renewed  for  each  of  them  fepa- 
rately.  Hie  principal  place  is  always  given  to 
<he  perfon  of  greateft  .age  or  dignity,  and  to  a 
ftranger  before  all  others,  even  although  he 
may  be  younger,  or  of  inferior  rank. 

The  tables  are  ranged  in  two  lines,  with  a 
large  fpace  left  between  them.  Scarcely  have 
<he  company  taken  their  feats,  when  foyr  or 
five  comedians,  richly  drefled,  enter  the  hall : 
they  all  make  a  reverence  together,  and  fo  low, 
that  their  foreheads  touch  the  earth  four  times ; 
after  which,  one  of  them  prefents  to  the  prin- 
cipal gueft  a  lift  of  fuch  pieces  as  they  are  able 
to  .perform  extempore :  he,  however,  does  not 
tell  what  he  has  fixed  on,  until  the  lift  has 
been  handed  round,  and  again  returned  to  him. 
The  reprefentation  commences  with  the  noife 
of  drums,  which  are  covered  with  buffalo's 
hide^  and  the  found  of  flutes,  fifes,  trumpets, 
and  fome  other  inftruments,  ufed  by  the  Chi- 
nefe  only,  and  which,  perhaps,  would  afford 
little  pleafure  to  people  of  any  other  country. 

The  floor  of  the  hall  ferves  thefe  comedians 
for  a  ftage ;  but,  on  fuch  occafions,  it  is  always 
covered  with  a  carpet. .  The  aftors,  who  are 
about  to  perform,  are  placed  in  fome  of  the 

X  4  neigh- 
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neighbouring  apartments,  from  which  they 
come  forth  when  it  is  their  turn  to  fpeak.  The 
gueils  are  not  the  only  fpedators  of  thefe  co- 
medies :  it  is  ufual  for  the  mafter  of  the  houfe 
to  admit  a  certain  number  of  people,  who  fta- 
tion  themfclves  in  the  court,  and  enjoy  a  fpec- 
tacle  which  was  not  prepared  for  them.  Even 
women  may  partake  of  this  amufement,  with- 
out being  obferved :  a  fmall  wicket,  made  of 
bamboos,  interwoven,  and  covered  with  a  fine 
filken  net,  permits  them  to  fee  the  aSors,  while 
they  themfclves  are  entirely  concealed. 

The  Chinefe  begin  thefe  repafts,  not  by  eat- 
ing, but  by  drinkihg;  and  the  liquor  they  drink 
muft  be  always  pure  wine :  however,  the  in- 
tendant,  or  maitre-^iT hotel^  falling  down  on  one' 
knee,  muft  firft  invite  the  guefts  to  take  a  glafs. 
Each  then  lays  hold,  with  both  his  hands,  of 
that  which  is  placed  for  him,  raifes  it  as  high 
as  his  forehead,  then  brings  it  down  lower  than 
the  table,  and  afterwards  puts  it  to  his  mouth: 
they  all  drink  together,  very  flowly,  and  at 
three  or  four  draughts.  The  mafter  of  the  houfe 
does  not  fail  to  prefs  them  to  drink,  and  to  fet 
them  an  example,  by  fhewing  them  all  round 
the  bottom  of  his  cup,  in  order  that  he  may 
<xcitc  each  of  them  to  imitate  him. 

It 
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It  18  always  while  they  are  drinking,  that  the 
difhes  on  each  of  the  tables  are  removed;  and 
others  brought  in.  Every  gueft  has  twenty-four 
in  fucceiSon  ferved  up  to  him,  all  of  which  are 
fat,  and  all  in  the  form  of  ragouts*  The  Chi4; 
nefe  never  ufe  knives  in  their  repafts ;  and  twa 
fmall  fharp-pointed  dicks,  ornamented  witlt 
ivory  or  filver,  fupply  the  place  of  forks.  We 
mull  alfo  remark,  that  they  never  begin  to  cat, 
until  they  are  invited  by  the  maitre-^S hotel  j  and 
that  the  fame  ceremony  muft  be  renewed  :every 
time  they  are  going  to  drink  a  cup  of  wine,  pr 
to  attack  a  new.  difh. 

What  anfwers  to  our  foup  (that  is  to  fay, 
their  boulli)^^  whether  of  fiih  or  flefh,,  is  never 
ferved  up,  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  repaft. 
It  is  contained  in  a  China  difh,  and  is  accom- 
jpanied  by  fmall  loaves,  or  meat  pies*  Thefe 
they  take  up  with  their  fmall  (licks,  deep  them 
in  the  foup,  and  eat  them,  without  waiting  for 
any  fignal,  and  without  being  obliged  to  keep 
time  with  the  reft  of  the  guefts.  The  repaft 
continues,  and  ceremony  preferves  its  utmoft 
formality,  till. the  very  moment  in  which  tea  is 
introduced.  After  tea,  the  company  all  rife 
from  table,  and  retire,  either  into  another  hall, 
or  into  the  garden,  whe^re  they  amde  them^ 

felves, 
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felveS)  and  enjoy  a  fliort  interval  of  r^poie, be« 
tween  dinner  and  the  deflert. 

The  defTert^  like  the  entertainment,  confHU 
of  t^fxty-four  different  dilhes.     Thefe   are 
iweet-meats,  fruits  prepared  diJB&rent  ways^ 
hams  and  falted  ducks^  which  have  been  baked, 
or  rather  dried  in  the  fun,  together  with  flieU, 
and  other  kinds  of  frnall  fifh.    The  fame  cere* 
ynomes  which  preceded  the  repaft,  are  s^gaia 
renewed  before  the  guefts  take  their  places  at 
table ;  and  every  one  fits  down  to  that  at  which 
he  wais  before.  Larger  cups  ^are  then  brought ; 
the  mafter  of  the  houfe  invites  the  compaay  to 
dnjbk  more  freely ;  and  he  iUU  gives  them  an 
example,  which  is  commonly  followed. 
.    Thefe   entertainments  begin  towards   the 
clo£b  t)f  the  day,  and  never  end  till  midnight 
It  is  cuftomary,  as  in  England,  to  give  fome 
money  to  the  domeftics  :  the  quality  of  the  en- 
tertainer determines  the  fum ;  and  this  little 
contribution  is  always  carried  to  the  mafter 
himfclf*  At  firft  he  refufes  to  accept  it  j  but  he 
at  length  consents,  and  makes  a  flgn  to  one  of 
has  dohieftics,  to  take  the  money,  in  order  to 
diftributc  it.    This  cuftom,  however,  is  only 
praAifed  when  the  repaft  has  btea  accom- 
panied with  a  comedy. 

Each 
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, .  Each  then  returns  to  his  own  home^  carried 
in  a  chair,  preceded  by  feveral  domefUcs,  who 
cany  large  lanterns  of  oiled  paper,  on  which 
the  quality,  and  fometimes  the  name  of  their 
mailer,  are  infcribed  in  large  charaders.  Who^ 
ever  ventures  to  go  abroad,  at  fuch  an  hour; 
without  the  fame  attendance,  would  be  ftopped 
by  the  guard.  .  Thig  day  following,  they  never 
fail  to  n^urn  a  card  of  thanks  to  the  officer  of 
the  wateh« 

The  Tartars  have  elFeded  fome  change  in 
&e  sCncieut  ceremonial  of  the  Chinefe  rep^fts. 
SahitatioHS  formerly  were  tnade  only  after  th« 
Qiiaeie  manner :  at  prefent  the  guefls  ialute 
one  another  both  after  the  Tartar  and  Qiinefe^ 
Soittt  diJhes  now  in  ufe,  and  formerly  un«- 
Imown,  were  intrt)duced  hy  the  iame  change 
iof  power.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark 
Iser^i  that  the  Ta]n:ar«  are  much  better  cooka 
tfaaathe  Chinefe. 

We  havis  already  faid,  thatdl  dieir  difhes  are 
cooked  in  tht  manner  of  fagouts ;  but  they 
are  all  veiy  different  in  taftd,  highly  fe^one^^ 
and  much  fefe  efcpenfive  than  oi$rs.    ^  The 

•  French  cooks/  fays  1^.  Du  Halde^  ^  who  havp 

*  refined  upon  every  thing  that  Can  awaken-and 
^  'Sxcite  the  i^petite,  would  be  iiMich  furprifed 

*  to 
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*  to  fee,  that  the  Chinefe  have  carried  the  powers 

*  of  inventioni  with  refpeft  to  ragouts,  much 

*  farther  than  they,  and  at  a  much  fmaller  ex- 

*  pence.'  Spiceries,  and  ftrong  herbs,  combined 
in  different  proportions,  produce  this  variety. 
With  flour,  rice,  wheat,  and  plain  beans,  which 
grow  in,  their  own  country,  or  which  are  pro- 
cured from  the  province  of  Chang-tong,  they 
can  prepare  a  multiplicity  of  difhes,  all  differ- 
ent from  one  another,  both  in  their  appearance 
and  tafle. 

*  Our  readers  will  be,  no  doubt,  aftoniihed, 
•when  we  inform  them,  that,  of  all  the  difhes 
Terved  up  at  the  entertainments  of  the  great, 
none  are  more  efteemed  by  their  guefts  than 
"flags'  finews,  and  the  nefts  of  a  particular  fpe- 
cies  of  birds.  The  former  they  dry  in  the  fun, 
^tcrwards  cover  them  over  with  nutmeg  and 
.pepper,  and  fhut  them  up  in  a  clofe'  veffel,  to 

be  ready  when  they  have  occafion  to  ufe  them. 
When  they  intend  to  drefs  them,  they  firfl 
Toften  them,  by  fleeping  them  in  rice-water ; 
they  then  flew  them  in  that  in  which  kid's 
flefh  lias  been  previoufly  boiled,  and  feafon 
them  with  a  variety  of  fjpices* 
,  With  regard  to  the  nefls,  they  are  procured 
from  the  rocks  on  the  coafls  of  Tong'-itagp 

Java 
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yava  and  Cochinchina^  and  other  neighbouring 
places.    They  are  made  by  certain  birds,  thp 
plumage  of  which  has  a  great  refemblance  to 
that  of  our  fwallows  j  they  alfo  conftrud  their 
nefts  almofl  in  the  fame  manner,  except  that, 
inftead  of  clay,  they  employ  fmall  fifhes,  which 
they  have  the  art  of  cementing  together  with 
a  kind  of  fcum  that  floats  on  the  furface  of 
the  fea.   Thefe  nefts  are  torn  from  the  rocks 
as  foon  as  the  young  ones  have  taken  flight ; 
for  it  is  the  nefts  alone,  and  not  the  birds,  that 
are  fought  after ;  and  whole  barks  are  loaded 
with  this  commodity,  which  becomes  a  very 
profitable  branch  of  commerce  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  thofe  places.    The  property  of  this 
fmgular  food,  is,  to  give  a  moft  agreeable  relifh 
to  whatever  is  mixed  with  it.  Other  diflies  are 
introduced  at  thefe  repafts,  which  are  highly 
prized   by  the  Chinefe,  though  they  might 
found  harfhly  to  the  ears  of  an  European 
jifidus. — ^A  Chinefe  mandarin  eats,  with  the 
greateft  avidity,  the  flefh  of  wild  horfes,  the 
paws  of  a  bear,  and  the  feet  of  various  wild 
animals.    The  greater  part  of  thefe  provifions 
are  brought  them  from  Siam^  Camboya  and 
Tartary.  The  fait  with  which  they  are  covered 
before  they  are  tranfported  thence,  preferves 

them 
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Chem  from  corruption.  We  muft  add,  that  the 
Chinefe  have  plenty  of  game,  poultry,  fifh  and 
aquatic  birds. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  fotithem  provinces 
leed  more  on  rice  than  wheat,  though  there  is 
abundance  of  the  latter  in  the  country.  They 
form  it  into  fniall  loaves,  which  they  bake  in 
lefs  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  by  holding  diem 
over  the  fteam  of  boiling  water :  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly foft  and  tender.  They  are,  however, 
more  agreeable  to  the  tafte  of  an  European, 
when  they  have  been  a  little  toafted  before 
being  baked.  In  the  province  of  Chan-tong  they 
make  alfo  a  kind  of  thin  cake  of  wheat,  in  the 
compofition  of  which,  fome  herbs  are  ufed  that 
excite  and  provoke  the  appetite.  The  bread 
produced  from  this  mixture  is  very  agreeable. 
•  Their  wines  have  no  refemblance  to  ours, 
either  in  tafte  or  quality :  they  do  not  procure 
them  from  the  vine,  but  from  rice.  TTiat  which 
is  ufed  for  this  purpofe  is  of  a  particular  kind ; 
and  there  are  different  methods  of  employing 
it :  the  moft  common  is,  to  lay  the  rice  to  fteep 
for  twenty  or  thirty  days  in  water,  into  which 
ingredients  of  a  different  nature  are  fucceffively 
thrown  ;  they  afterwards  boil  it ;  and,  as  foon 
as  it  becomes  diflblved  -by  the  heat,  it  imme- 
diately 
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dlately  ferments,  and  thro>)irs  up  a  vaporous 
fcum,  not  much  unlike  that  of  our  new  wines, 
A  very  pure  liquor  is  found  under  this  fcum, 
which  is  drawn  off,  and  poured  into  earthen 
veflels  well  vamiflied.  Of  the  remaining  lees 
a  kind  of  fpirit  is  made,  which  is  tittle  in- 
ferior in  ftrength  to  fpme  of  ours  in  Europe  :  it 
is  even  fometimes  ftronger,  and  much  more 
inflammable. 

The  wine  made  at  Vou-Jie^  a  city  of  the  third 
clafs,  is  Qiuch  efleemed ;  and  it  is  to  the  excel- 
lence of  its  water,  that  the  fuperiority  of  its 
wine  is  attributed :  however,  that  of  Chao^king 
is  in  greater  requeft,  becaufe  it  is  confidered  to 
be  much  more  wholefome-  Thefe  wines  are 
tranfported  to  every  part  of  China ;  they  are 
admitted  into  the  capital ;  and  the  mandarins^ 
ufe  no  other  at  their  tables. 

The  Chinefe,  or  rather  the  Tartars,  ufe  alfo 
another  kind  of  wine,  of  which  we  can  havd 
no  idea  in  Europe :  it  is  called  lamb  wine.  It  i» 
very  ftrong  j  but  it  has  a  difagreeable  fmelL— -• 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  a  kind  of  fpirits  pro- 
cured from  the  flefh  of  fheep.  The  emperor 
Kang^hi  fometimes  ufed  it ;  but  we  have  reafoi) 
to  believe,  that  be  would  have  preferred  fome 
t>f  our  Coniac. 

4  Sucb 
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Such  is  the  food,  and  fuch  the  licjuprs  which 
the  Chinese  life  at  their  entertainments.  It 
may  be  needlefs  here  to  remark,  that  an  enter- 
tainment exceeds  the  bounds  of  an  ordinary 
repaft.  The  Chinefe  are  naturally  fober.  Citi- 
*2ens,  in  eafy  circumftances,  live  chiefly  on  pork: 
they  eat  of  it  every  day ;  and,  on  that  account^ 
they  breed  a  great  number  of  hogs.  Their  flefh 
is  much  eafier  of  digeftion,  and  more  agreeable 
to  the  tafte,  than  that  of  ours  in  Europe ;  and 
none  of  thofe  inconveniencies  are  to  be  appre- 
hended from  this  food  which  are  generally  oc- 
cafioned  by  it  in  other  Afiatic  countries.  The 
Chinefe  hams  arc  in  high  eftimation. 

The  common  people,  who  are  the  fufTering 
part  in  every  country,  live  very  poorly  in 
China,  as  well  as  elfewhere :  they  are  fatisfied, 
in  times  of  fcarcity,  with  the  flefh  of  horfes 
and  dogs.— That  of  cats  and  rats  is  alfo  fold 
publicly  in  the  ftreets. 

The  immenfe  population  of  China  prevents 
the  eafe  and  convenience  of  the  greater  number. 
In  fuch  a  country,  an  extenfive  commerce 
fliould  be  united  to  the  higheft  cultivation.-— 
The  Chinefe  have  not  neglected  the  latter  j  but 
they  are  not  yet  fully  fenfible  of  the  importance 
of  tjie  former. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.        VL 
PUBLIC  AND    PRIVATE    JtEJOICINGS. 

WE  have  already  feen  in  what  maiiner 
the  emperor  of  China  celebrates  the 
vernal  feflival.  It  is  celebrated  alfo  on  the  fame 
day  throughout  the  reft  of  the  empire.  In  the 
morning,  the  governor  of  every  city  comes 
forth  from  his  palace,  crowned  with  flowers,  and 
enters  his  chair,  in  which  he  is  carried,  amidft 
the  noife  of  different  inftruments,  which  pre- 
cede it;  a  number  of  people  bearing  ftandards, 
lighted  flambeaux,  &c*  walk  before  the  mu- 
ficians  ;  and  the  chair  is  furrounded  or  fol-  ' 
lowed  by  feveral  litters  covered  with  filk  car- 
pets, upon  which  are  reprefented,  either  fome 
illuftrious  perfons,  who  have  fupported  and  en- 
couraged agriculture,  or  fome  hiftorical  paint- 
ing on  the  fame  fubje£t.  The  fl:reets  are  hung 
with  carpets ;  triumphal  arches  are  erected  at 
certain  diflances;  lanterns  are  every  where 
difplayed,  acid  all  the  houfes  are  illuminated. 
A  large  figure,  made  of  baked  earth,  reprefeht- 
ing  a,  cow  with  gilt  horns,  is  carried  in  pro- 
ceflion  during  this  cereipony :  forty  men  are 
Vol.  IL  Y  fome-? 
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fometimes  fcarcely  fufficient  to  fupport  it*  A 
child,  with  one  foot  naked,  and  the  other  (hod, 
which  is  called  the  Spirit  of  Labour  and  Dili" 
genc€y  follows,  and  keeps  continually  beating 
the  image  with  a  rod,  M  make  it  advance. 
Labourers,  armed  with  their  implements  of 
bufbandry,  march  behind  ;  and  a  number  of 
comedians,  and  people  in  mafks,  clofe  the  rear, 
i/«kofe  grotefque  appearance  and  attitudes  affc^ 
much  erttertainment  to  the  populace. 

The  governor  advances  towards  the  eaftera 
gate,  as  if  he  intended  to  go  and  meet  the 
fpring,  and  then  returns  tso-  bis  palace  in  the 
fame  order.  After  this,  the  cow  is  ftripped  of 
all  hs  ornaments ;  and  a  prodigious  number  of 
earthen  calves  are  taken  from  its  belly,  which 
5tfc  diftributed  among  the  crowd  The  large 
figure  kfelf  is  broken  in  pieces^  and  diilributed 
alfo  in  like  manner.  The  governs  then  puts 
an  end  to  the  ceremony,  by  making  a  fhort 
oration  in  praife  of  agriculture,  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  excite  his  hearers  not  to  negieft 
fo  ufeful  and  valuable  an  art. 

.  The  Chiaefe  have  alfo  two  other  feftivals, 
which  are  celebrated  with  ftill  more  pomp  and 
fplendour  than  that  now  defcribed.  One  of 
them  is  on  the  comoicncement  (>i  the  year ; 

the 
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«he  other  h  cbII^  tht  fea/l  of  lanterns.  During 
fhft  celebt^atioh  of  the  firft,  all  afiairs,  whether 
|rf ivate  Or  public,  are  fufpended  j  the  tribunals 
are  ihiit  j  the  pofts  arc  flopped  ;  prefents  arft 
giyen  and  received ;  the  mferior  mandarins  go 
to  pay  their  refpefts  to  their  fuperiors,  children 
to  theSr  parents,  and  fervants  to  their  maftcrs, 
&c.  *  This,'  fays  F.  l)u  HaUe^  *  is  what  they 
'  call  taking  have  of  the  old y ear. ^  All  the  family 
aflfemble  in  the  evening,  and  partake  of  a  grand 
itepiffi.  To  this  no  fkranger  is  admitted  ;  but 
they  become  a  Rttle  more  fociabie  on  the  day 
followrng ;  and  their  whole  time  is  employed 
ill  plays,  diverfions  arid  feafting.  The  fhops 
are  every  where  fhut;  and  all  the  people, 
dreffed  out  in  their  richeft  attire,  go  to  vifit 
their  parents,  friends  or  patrons.  Nothing,  in 
this  refpe<3:,  can  have  a  greater  refemblance  to 
otor  vifit6  oti  the  firft  day  of  the  new  year ;  but 
the  Chinefe  have  eftablifhed,'as  a  grand  fefti- 
val,  ifrhat  we  only  confider  as  an  irkfome  and 
difagreeable  rule  of  fafhionable  ceremony. 

The  feaft  of  lanterns  is  fixed  for  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  firft  month ;  biit  it  begins  on  the 
evening  of  the  thirteenth,  and  does  not  end  till 
that  of  the  fixteenth.  It  is  eafier  to  defcribe 
tWa  feftival  than  to  difcover  its  origin,  or  thef 

Y  2  period 
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period  at  which  it  was  firft  celebrated*  It  ib 
univerfal  throughout  the  empire  ;  and  we  may 
fay,  that  all  China  is  illuminated  on  the  fame 
day,  and  at  the  fame  hour.  Every  city  and  vil- 
lage, the  fhores  of  the  fea,  and  the  banks  of  all 
the  rivers,  are  hung  with  lanterns,  of  various 
fhapes  and  fizes.  Some  of  them  are  even  feen 
in  the  courts^  and  in  the  windows  of  the  pooreft 
inhabitants.  Rich  people  fometimes  expend 
eight  or  nine  pounds  fterling,  for  one  lantern ; 
and  thofe  which  the  emperor,  viceroys  and 
great  mandarins  order  to  be  made,  coft  fome* 
times  an  hundred  or  an  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  each*  The  opera  of  Panurgusy  which 
lately  gave  us  a  faint  fketch  of  this  ceremony, 

■ 

was  not  carried  to  fuch  a  degree  of  magni-^ 
fic^nce. 

Thefe  lanterns  are  very  large ;  fome  of  them 
are  compofcd  of  fix  wooden  frames,  either 
painted  or  neatly  gilt,  and  filled  up  with  pieces 
of  fine  tranfparent  filk,  upon  which  are  painted 
flowers,  animals  and  human  figures ;  others 
are  round,  and  made  of  a  blue,  tranfparent 
kind  of  horn.  Several  lamps,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  wax-candles,  are  put  into  thefe  lanterns; 
to  the  comers  of  each  are  fixed  dreamers  of 
fattin  and  filk  of  jdiiferent  colours  ^  and  a  cu- 
rious 
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rious  piece  of  carved-work  is  placed  over  its 
top. 

The  Chinefc  are  acquainted  with  our  magic 
lantern^  which  they  ufe  in  this  feftival :  perhaps 
we  have  borrowed  it  from'  them. 

*  At  other  times/  fays  F.  Du  Halde^  *  they 

*  caufe  ihadows  to  appear,  which  reprefent 
^  princes  and  princefles,  foldiers,  buflfoons  and 

*  other  charaders,  the  geftures  of  which  are  fo 

*  conformable  to  the  words  of  thofe  who  put 
^  them  in  motion,  that  one  is  almoft  induced 

*  to  believe  that  they  fpeak  in  reality.'  Thefe 
feem  to  be  exadly  the  fame  as  our  Ombres 
Chimifes^  exhibited  at  the  Palais  RoyaL 

Befides  this,  they  have  the  art  of  forming  a 
fnake,  fixty  or  eighty  feet  in  length,  filled  with 
lights,  in  the  infide,  from  the  head  to  the  t^l  ; 
and  of  making  it  twift  itfelf  into  different 
fom}8|  and  move  about  in  the  fame  manner  as 
a  real  ferpent. 

The  Chinefe  fire-works,  fo  juftly  celebrated, 
are  dif^layed  in  all  their  varieties  during  this 
feftival.  A  large  one  is  exhibited  in  each  quar* 
ter  of  the  city.  One  of  the  miffionaries  parti* 
cularly  mentions  two  that  appear  to  be  very 
curious.  The  body  of  the  fire-work  reprefented 
a  vine-^jrbour,  covered  with  red  grapes,  which 

Y  3  burnt 
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burnt  without  bemg  confumed ;  and  the  part$ 
that  compofed  it,  remained  a  long  time  before 
they  were  wailed.  They  had  the  ^ppearaac^  of 
red  grapes,  green  leaves,  branches,  &.c*  ^c; 
The  other  was  exhibited  in  the  prefeoice,  agd  ^ 
th^  expence,  of  the  emperor  Katig^bL  Jt  began 
by  half  a  dozen  of  large  cylinders,  wMch  wefe 
fufpended  from  long  Hakes  driven  into  tho 
earth.  Thefe  cylinders  threw  up  flames  in  the 
air,  which  rofe  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet,  aijd 
afterwards  fell  down  in  the  form  of  gol4f  n 
yain.- 

*  This  fpeflaclq,'  lays  the  former  relj^or, 
^  was  followed  by  a  large  box,  filled  with  dif^ 

*  ferent  works,  and  fufpended  from  two  pods, 
^  or  pillatis,  which  threw  up  a  £tu>wer  of  fire| 

*  with  feveral  lanterns,  ai^d  fentence^  ^ritti^  in 
^  large  eharaders  of  the  colour  of  burping  ful- 
^  phur,  and  afterwards  fus  branched  candl&r 

;  [  flicks,  that  formed  pillars  with  diflferent  flor|es 
^  of  lights,  ranged  in  white  and  fdver-colcmred 
^  circles,  which  made  a  moft  befiutifwl  appear-* 
^  ance,  and  in  a  moment  converted  the  n\^t 

*  into  day, 

'At  length,  the  emperor,  with  his  own  hands, 
^  fet  fire  to  one  part  of  the  work,  which,  in  ^ 
^  fliOTOent,  was  corami^nicated  to  every  corner 

*of 
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*  of  the  place,  though  eighty  fett  in  length 

*  and  about  forty  or  fifty  broad.  The  fire  hav-i- 

*  ing  reached  feveral  poles,  and  paper  figures^ 

*  which  were  planted  in  different  parts,  a  pro- 
^  digious  multitude  of  rockets,  and  other  works, 

*  burft  into  the  air,  where  they  feemed  to  fport 

*  and  play  for  fome  time  ;  and  a  great  number 
^  of  lanterns  and  chandeliers  were  lighted  up 
^  in  an  inftant. 

*  This  fport  continued  for  above  half  an  hour; 

*  and,  from  time  to  time,  violet  and  bluilh- 

*  coloured  flames  appeared  in  feveral  places, 
^  which  reprefented  bunches  of  grapes  in  a 

*  vine-4ufbour,  &c.'  The  art  of  pyrotechny  may 
perhaps  be  carried  farther  at  prefent  in  France ; 
but^  in  the  reign  of  KangM^  the  Ghinefe  were, 
in  that  refpeft,  fuperior  to  all  Europe. 

The  Ghinefe  endeavour  tb  render  every  pub- 
lic ceremony  as  ftriking  as  poffible.  A  viceroy 
never  quits  his  palace  but  with  a  pomp  truly 
regal :  his  ordinary  ti'ain  confifts  of  an  hun- 
dred men.  He  is  then  dreifed  in  his  robes  of 
ceremony,  and  appears  in  a  chair  elegantly 
gilt,  which  is  borne  upon  the  fhoulders  of  eight 
domeftics.  Two  drummers  march  before  the 
guards,  and  beat  upon  copper  bafons,  to  give 
notice  of  his  approach  :  eight  other  attendants 

y  4  carry 
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carry  ftaodar^J^  of  wood  varaiflxed,  upon  whkh 
are  infcribedy  in  large  chaia&ers,  all  hb  titled 
of  honour ;  after  ,  thefe,  come  fourteen  flags 
with  the  fymbols  of  his  office^  fuch  a8  the  dra^ 
gon,  tyger,  phoeni^c^  flying  tortoifc,':  and  other 
winged  animals*  Si:K  ojflic^s,  each  of  whom 
bears  a  piece  of  board  fliaped  like  n  large  fhi> 
vel^  On  which  are  written,  i{i  large  golden  cha-* 
raders,  the  particular  qualities  of  the  man- 
darin :  two  others  carry,  one  a  large  triple  um- 
brella of  yellow  Alk ;  and  the  fecgnd,  the.cover 
in  which  this  umbrella  is  kept.  Two  archers 
on  horfeback  precede  the  firil  guards ;  tbe  latter 
are  folloM^ed  by  others,  ^rmed  with  a  kind  of 
weapons,  compofed  of  hooked  Nadea^  fixfd 
perpendicularly  to  long  poles  orn^^n^nt^  with 
four  tufts  of  iill^  plaped  at  a  fmall  dift^Qce  one 
above  anpther.  Behind  thefe  are  two  other 
files  of  foldiers,  fopie  of  whom  carry  large 
maces  with  long  handle^ ;  others,  iroa  maces 
in  the  fhape  of  a  f^afce }  others  are.aiined  with 
huge  hammers}  and  thofe  whp  ^e  behind 
them,  carry  long  battle-axe§  in  the.  form  of  a 
crefcent  j  others  follow,  who  have  battle-axes 
of  a  different  kind ;  xind  behind  thefe  are 
fome  with  hooked  weapons,  like  thofe  already 
mentioned.  .  But   this  is  not  alU-r- Soldiers 

armed 
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jarmed  with  triple-pdinted .  fpearS)  arrows^  or 
battk-axes,  march  behindhand  before  two  men- 
"who  jcarry  a  kind  of  box,  -Which  contains  the* 
Yi6eroy's  feal.  Theft  come  two  other  driim^' 
mef^,  to  give  notice  of  his  approach.  Two  of-'; 
ficers,  having  on  their  head^  felt-  hats  covered; 
with<  phimes  of  feathers^  and  each  armed  with- 
a  cane,  recommend  reguUrifjr  and  good  be- 
haviour  to  the  furrounding  multitude.  Two- 
others  bear  maces  in  the  form  of  gilt  dragons. 

Thefe  again  ar&  followed  by  a  number  of  ma- 

•   •    • 

giftrates  and  ofEccrs  of  juftice,  fome  of  whom- 
are  armed  .with  whips,  or  flat  flicks,'  while  ^ 
Qthers  carry  chains,  hangers  and  filk  fcarj&. 
Two  ftandard-beafers,  and  a  captain,  command 
this  company,  which  immediately  precedes  the 
governor.  Pages  and  footmen  furround  his 
chair ;  and  an  officer  always  attends  him,  who 
carries  a  large  fan  in  the  form  of  a  fcreen ;  le- 
veral  guards,  diflferently  armed,  follow  him,  to- 
gether with  enfigns,  and  other  officers,  who  are 
d\{o  followed  by  a  great  number  of  domeflics^ 
all  on  horfeback,  who  carry  various  necefTaries 
for  the  ufe  of  the  mandarin ;  fuch  as  a  fecond 
cap,  inclofed  in  its  cover. 

If  he  marches  in  the  night-time,  inftead-of 
flambeaux,  as  is  cuflomary  in  Europe,  large 
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ki^teffw^^xcMiJiiigly  prettj,  we  carried  before 
I^ioa,  upon  the  (raniparent  part  of  .which^  hia 
qifaXity^  titjes,  and  rank  as  mandarin,  are 
ivrittw  in  >^ry  irpi>rptciious  diaradsrs.  Thefe 
ar^  iatcuded  all^  to  give  nodce  to  the  pafien*- 
gers  to  ,ftop,  aft4  lo  thofc  yrho  arc  fitfing,  to 
ii&  vp  with  rieip^fi;.  Whoever  luegieds  eithar 
the  one  or  the  othier^  Jb  fi^re  fco  t^ccLve  a  fevere' 
Iwftinaditkg* 

This  p0mf<.,a9d  magnificeiKe,  whkh  acw 
compaoifs  th^  mar(ih  of  a  viceroy,  is  much 
ipfcrior  ^  that  difplayed  hy  the  fovereign,. 
eitbo^  whi^fo  he  ileaves  his  palace,  upon  a&y 
pgl^c;  occi^fiOP^  or  ^eji  he>  goes  to  facr^ce 
ia  tb^  tein]^^.«f  the  7"^^*  The  march  begiok 
by :  t;wenty«^fQVr  drummert^i.lrapged  in  two 
lin«s^  japd  t^fepty-tfour  tnunpetors,  placed  in 
the  4^ine  m{M:>ner«  Thei):  trumpets  are  ^ibate 
tb/tee  jfeet  in  length,  and  about  eight  inchi^ 
diafi^el^r  at  th^  k>wer  end::  they  ate  made  ^ 
4  Imq^  of  woody  named  by  the  .Chinefe,  im* 
foKg'i^clmj,  arid  ornamented  with  rings  of  gold. 
Ifk '  ihape^  they  pretty  much  refemble  a  bell  3 
afi(d  their  found  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  of 
the  drums.  .This  firft  troop  ia  followed  by 
twenty-four  men,  armed  with  fticks  feven  feet 
long,  varhiihed  green,  and  decorated  with  gilt 

foliage. 
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foliage.  Behind  diefe  mmAi  ^  tm^fsd  /^ 
dttre,  armed  wkh  halberds,  the  points  of  whkb 
terminate  in  a  :cre£:£nt9  and  a  hundred  maici^^ 
bearers,  whoie  lances  are  covered  ii?ith  rtd 
▼amifh,  intedperfed  with  flovrers,  and  gilt  at 
the  extremities.  Four  hundred  large  lanterns, 
of  elegant  workmanfhip,  and  beautifully  oma^ 
mented,  next  make  their  appearance:  they 
are  borne  by  the  fame  mimber  of  men,  as  well 
as  four  huliidred  flambeaux,  made  of  a  kind  of 
wood,  which  burns  long,  afkl  diiQlufes  a  great 
light.  A^^  thefe,  come  two  hundred  men, 
carrying  lanceSi  fome  of  which  are  ornamented 
with  tufts  o£  filk  of  different  colours  j  othete, 
with  the  tails  of  foxes,  panthers,  and  other 
animals;  twenty-«four  banners,  upon  which  arc 
painted  the  figns  of  the  zodiac,  which  the  Chi* 
nefe. divide  iqto  twenty«four  parts;  fifty-fijc 
other  banners,  on  which  are  reprefented  dif- 
ferent clufiers  of  ftars,  according  to  their  ar- 
x^ngemcnt  in  the  heavens  j  two  hundred  fans, 
fupported  hy  long  gildad  poles,  and  having 
the  figures  of  different  animals  painted  upon 
them*  Next  to  theie  appears  the  emperor, 
fuperbly  dreiTed,  and  mounted  on  a  beautiful 
horfe,  richly  caparifoned.  A  fuperb  umbrella, 
(£  a  prodigious  fize,  which  covers  both  the 

prince 
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prince  and  his  hbrfe,  and  fhdtera  them  horn 
the  fan,  h  fuppOTte^  by  thofe  Who  are  neareft 
fais  perfon.  An  hundred  lance->beare]^,lhe  pages 
cf  the  bed-chamber,  and  ten  valets,  each  with 
a  led  horfe,  furround  the  monarch  :  the  bridles 
and  iaddles  of  thefe  horfes  are  ornamented  with 
gold  and  precious  ftones. 

AH  :the  princes  of  the  bloody  nobility,  prin* 
upai  mandarins,  and  the  grandees  of  the  court, 
in  their  .habits  of  ceremony,  next  follow,  with 
great  order,  in.  two  lines.  After  thefe,  five 
hundred  young  gcntlemjen  belonging  to  the 
palace,  richly  drefled ;  a  thoufand  footmen,  in 
red  robes,  interfperfed  ^ith  flowers  and  fiars 
«nibroidered  in  gold  and  ftlver;  an  open  chaii^ 
carried  by  thirtyrfix  men,  and  followed  by  a 
vf  ry  large  one,  which  is  ihut.  The  latter  em* 
ploys  an  hundred  and  twenty  porters.  Each 
of  thefe  chairs  is  guarded  by  fifty  men,  aa  well 
as  each  of  the  four  lai^e  chariots  that  come 
after.  Two  of  the  chariots  arc  drawn  by  ele- 
phants ;  the  remainder,  by  horfes  coviered  with 
embroidered  houiiiiga.  But,  what  will  appear 
ftill  more  aftonifhing,  is,  this  grand  cavalcade  is 
clofed  by  two  thoufand  mandarins  of  letters, 
and  two  thoufand  mandarins  of  arms.  Our 
ifings  have  often  been  ?^tt9^ded  by  feveral  thou^ 

fands 
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fands  of  men ;  but  there  never  were  two  thou- 
fend  men  of  letters  among  them. 

Sometimes  the  great  mandarins,  and  the  em- 
peror himfelf,  travel  in  barks.  Their  attendance 
is  then  fomething  different ;  but  the  magnifi- 
cence is  almoil  the  fame. 


CHAP.      VII. 

PRIVATE  DIVERSIONS  OF  THE  CHINESE. 

AS  the  Chinefe  employ  moft  of  their  time 
in  attending  to  their  duty  as  members 
of  fociety,  they  beftow  very  little  on  amufe- 
ments.  They  are  naturally  a  grave  people,  and 
feldom  affume  an  air  of  gaiety,  but  in  com- 
pliance with  fome  order,  or  through  cuftom. 
They,  however,  have  comedians,  and  theatrical 
pieces,  both  comic  and  tragic ;  but  they  have 
no  public  theatres  authorifed  by  government. 
The  greater  part  of  their  adors  are  ftroUers, 
who  go  about  to  the  houfes  of  thofe  who  are 
able  to  pay  them.  About  twenty  years  ago, 
we  were  much  amufed  with  a  Chinefe  ballet; 
but  we  have  no  reafon  to  believe  that  dancing 
is  pradifed  in  China. 
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The  pleafure  of  hunting,  which  our  nobility 
in  Europe  wrfh  to  confine  entirely  to  them- 
felves,  is  free  to  every  perfon  in  China.  Who- 
ever h  defirous  of  enjoying  it  alone,  caufes  a* 
great  i^tiantity  of  game  to  be  fhut  up  in  a  clofe 
park.  Every  farmer  h  at  fifberty  to  prevent 
the  deftruAion  of  his  crops,  by  killing  all  thofc 
animals  which  come  to  ravage  hh  fields. 

Fifhing  is  confidered  by  the  Chinefe  rather 
as  an  objeft  of  commerce  and  induftry  than 
amufement.  They  catch  fifh  by  various  me- 
thods :  in  theJf  great  fiftieries,  they  ufe  nets ; 
but  private  people  employ  a  line.  They  nfe 
alfo  for  this  purpofe,  in  certain  provinces,  a 
kind  of  bird,  the  plumage  of  which  greatly  re- 
fembles  that  of  a  raven  ;  but  its  neck  and  bill 
are  much  longer :  the  latter  is  very  fliarp  amd 
hooked.  This  bird  is  trained  to  catch  fifli,  a!- 
moft  in  the  fame  manner  as  dogs  are  taught  to 
purfue  game, 

This  method  of  fiihing  is  pradifed  in  boats, 
great  numbers  of  which  may  be  feen  on  the 
river^  about  fun-rifing,  with  the  fifhing-birds 
perched  on  their  prows.  The  fiihermen  make 
feyeral  turns  with  their  boats ;  after  which, 
tliey  beat  the  water  very  ftrongly  with  one  of 

■ 

their  oars.  The  cormorants  (For  this-f^ms  tQ  be 

the 
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the  name  proper  for  thefe  bircte),  upon  thU 
fignal,  immediately  difperfe  themfelves,  plunge 
into  the  river,  and,  diving,  feize  by  the  middte 
whatever  fifh  they  cian ;  they  then  rife  to  the 
furface,  and  each  carries  its  capture  to  the  boat 
to  which  it  belongs*  The  fiiherman  reccivw 
the  fiih,  lays  hold  of  the  bird,  turns  its  head 
downwards,  and,  ftroaking  its  neck  with  Ins 
hand,  makes  it  di%orge  all  tfaofe  fmaH  fifli  It 
has  fwallowed,  and  which  are  prevented  from 
getting  into  its  ftomach,  by  a  ring  placed  oa 
purpofe  to  confine  its  gullet.  When  they  have 
done  fifhing,  the  ring  is  taken  off,  and  they 
are  then  fufFered  to  feed.  It  is  very  remark- 
able, that,  if  any  of  the  fifh  are  too  Jarge,  thefe 
birds  mutually  aflift  one  another :  one  takes 
it  by  the  tail,  another  by  the  head,  and  in  thi$ 
manner  they  tranfport  it  to  their  mafter. 

There  is  another  method  of  fifhing,  which, 
thpugh  very  fimple,  is  known  only  to  the  Chi- 
nefe.  They  nail  a  board,  about  two  feet  m 
Wreadth,  which  is  covered  with  a  white  fhining 
kind  of  varaifh,  upon  the  edges  of  a  long,  nar- 
row boat,  from  one  end  to  the  other;  This: 
board  is  placed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  flopes 
almoft  imtperceptibly,  until  it  reaches  the  Watef : 
it  is  only  ufed  in  the  night-^time  j  and  it  is  al- 

2  Ways 
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l^ays  turned  towards  the  moon,  in  order  that 
the  refledion  of  the  light  may  increafe  its 
brightnefs  and  fplendour.  The  fifli,  which,  in 
fporting,  often  miftake,  this  varnifhed  plank  for 
the  water,  on  account  of  its  colour,  throw  them- 
felves  towards  it,  and  fall  into  the  boat. 

The  foldiers  alfb  have  a  peculiar  method  of 
fiOiing  with  a  bow  and  arrow ; .  the  latter  of 
which  is  fixed  tp  the  bow  by  a  firing,  both  to 
prevent  it  from  being  loft,  and  to  enable  them 
to  draw  out  the  fifh  which  the  arrow  has 
pierced :  others  make  ufe  of  tridents,  to  catch 
large  fifh  which  are  fometimes  found  in  the 
mud.  • 

Thefe  are  almoft  all  the  amufements  in 
which  the  Chinefe  indulge  themfelves.  They 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  all  games  of  chance. 
They  have  muficians  and  fingers,  as  we  for- 
merly had  troubadours  and  minftrels;  but  they 
are  far  from  having  oper^Sy  or  any  regular 
Ipefitacle  deferving  of  notice. 

The  Chinefe  can  enjoy  no  amufements  but 
thofe  authorifed  by  their  laws  refpe(iing  cere- 
monies. The  law  has  even  eftablifhed  the  cuf- 
tom  of  having  three  public  entertainments  an- 
nually in  every  city  of  the  third  clafs,  and  de- 
termined what  kind  of  guefts  can  be  admitted 

to 
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to  them.     They  muft  be  either  doctors  of  un- 
fpotted  reputation,  mandarins  of  law  or  arms^ 
who  have  retired  from  public  life,  aged  heads 
of  families,  or  citizens  diftinguifhed  by  their 
probity  and  virtue.     The  principal   mandarin 
of  each  diftridi  muft  always  officiate  as  pre- 
fident,  and  the  law  has  alfo  regulated,  in  the 
minuteft  manner,  every  thing  that  relates  to 
the  ceremonial  of  the  repaft.     This  inftitution 
is  principally  intended  to  preferve,  among  the 
people  of  every  diftrid,  that  mutual  regard 
and  friendfhip,  which  is  too  often  forgotten  in 
other  countries— ra  negle£t  which  gives  rife  to 
many  quarrels,  and  fatal  difputes.     What  may 
ferve  to  prove  that  the  Chinefe   obferve  the 
greateft' gravity  at  thefe  aflemblies .  is,  that,  in- 
ftead  of  reading  the  epigram  or  ballad  of  the 
day,  as  among  us,  they  always  read  fome  ar- 
ticles of  the  law;  and  the  prefident  adds,   in 
the  name,  and  by  the  order  of  the  emperor, 

*  If  we  have  been  aflembled  here,  to  this  fo- 
'  lemn  feftival,  it  is'  not  fo  much  to  enjoy  the 

*  pleafure  of  eating  and  drinking  together,  as 

*  to  give  us  an  opportunity  of  encouraging, 

*  and  exciting   one   another  to  fignalife   our 

*  fidelity  towards  the  prince,  our  piety  towards 

*  fathers  and  mothers,  our  affedion  for  our 

Vol.  II.  '    Z  '  brothers. 
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*  brothers,  our  efteem  for  our  elders,  our  re- 
^  fpeft  for  out  relations,  our  attachment  to  our 

*  friends,  and  our  defire  to  prgmote  peace 
^  and  concord  among  our  fellow-citizens  and 

*  neighbours/  *  Befides  this,  the  airs  which 
the  muficians  fing,  and  even  the  muiic  that 
accompanies  them,  all  tend  to  the  fame  purpofe 
as  the  fpeech  of  the  prefident.  Such  a  banquet 
may  be  called,  with  great  propriety,  an  aflem- 
bly  of  inftrudion. 


CHAP.     VIII. 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  CEREMONIES  OP 
THE  CHINESE,  THEIR  MANNER  OF  SA- 
LUTING WHEN  THEY  VISIT. 

THE  ceremonies  of  the  Chinefe  depend 
more  upon  pofitive  lawsj  than  on  cuf- 
tom.  The  law  has  regulated  every  thing 
on  this  head,  w^hich  to  us  appears  to  be 
of  very  little  importance.  Every  perfon, 
from  the  chiefs  of  the  firft  clafs,  to  the 
humbled  individual  in  the  loweft,  is  perfedily 

^  New  Memoirs  refpe^ng  China,  VoI.^V.  p.  148. 

acquainted 
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acquainted  with  the  titles  he  muft  ^  give  to 
others,  and  with  thofe  that  are  due  to  himfelf ; 
he  koow8  alfo  what  marks  of  politenefs  he 
has  reafon  to  expert,  and  thofe  which  it  is  his 
duty  to  fhew ;  the  honours  he  can  accept,  and 
thofe  which  he  ought  to  pay.  In  China  there 
are  no  difputes  concerning  rank  and  precedent 
cy,  two  points  which,  in  other  countries,  have 
produced  fo  many  quarrels,  occafioned  fo  much 
bloodfhed,  and  propagated  enmity,  that  has 
been  even  tranfmitted  to  fucceeding  genera- 
tions. 

A  vifit  in  China  is  confidered  as  an  affair 
of  very  great  folemnity.  It  requires  formal 
preliminaries,  with  which  the  Europeans  are' 
not  acquainted,  or  which,  at  leaft,  they  have 
thought  proper  to  lay  afide.  But  let  us  firft 
fpeak  of  thofe  vifits,  which  are  paid  by  the 
inhabitants  of  any  city  to  the  governor.  They 
are  always  accompanied  with  prefents,  of  more 
or  lefs  value.  It  is  cuftomary,  alfo,  to  add  to 
them  a  long  varnilhed  box,  ornamented  with 
gilded  flowers,  and  divided  in  the  infide  into 
eight  or  twelve  fmall  compartments,  which  are 
filled  with  different  kinds  of  fweetmeats. 

As  foon  as  the  vifiters  have  reached  the  hall, 
in  which  the  ceremony  is  to  be  performed, 

Z  2  they 
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they  all  range  themfelves  in  a  line,  make  a  pro- 
found reverence,  throw  themfelves  on  their 
knees,  and  bend  their  heads  even  to  the  earth, 
unlefs  the  governor  raifes  them  up,  which  he 
generally  does.  Sometimes  the  moft  confider- 
able  among  them  takes  a  cup  filled  with  wine, 
lifts  it  up  with  both  his  hands,  prefents  it  to 
the  governor,  and  pronounces  aloud,  by  way 
of  prayer,  Tto-tjiou^  heboid  the  wine  which  brings 
happinefs.  Cheou-tfioUy  behold  the  wine  which 
gives  length  of  days.  A  moment  after  another 
advances,  and,  lifting  up  fome  fweetmeats  in 
the  fame  manner,  prefents  them,  with  refped:, 
to  the  mandarin.  Beholdy  lays  he,  thefugar  of 
long  life:  others  repeat  the  like  ceremonies  three 
times,  and  always  with  the  fame  wifhes. 
When  a  governor  has  diftinguifjied  himfelf  by 
his  zeal,  and  by  his  mildnefs  towards  the  peo- 
ple, which  fometimes  happens,  the  literati 
of  his  diftri£t  have  recourfe  to  a  peculiar  ex- 
pedient, in  order  to  acquaint  him,  that  he  is 
univerfally  efteemed.  They  caufe  a  drefs  to  be 
made  for  him,  which  is  compofed  of  fmall 
fquare  pieces  of  fattin ;  fome  red,  others  blue, 
green,  black,  yellow,  &c.  His  birth-day  is 
chofen  as  a  time  proper  for  prefenting  him 
this  drefs,  which  they  carry,  with  great  cere- 
mony, 
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mony,  amidft  the  found  of  different  roufical 
inftruments.  When  they  arrive,  they  are  in- 
troduced into  the  outer  hall,  which  ferves  the 
mandarin  as  a  tribunal ;  their  prefence  is  an* 
nounced,  and  the  magiftrate  himfelf,  foon  after, 
makes  his  appearance.  They  then  prefent  this 
veftment,  and  beg  him  to  put  it  on.  The  man- 
darin at  firftrefufes,  and  declares  he  has  not  me- 
rited-that  honour;  but  he  at  length  yields  to  the 
intreaties  of  th^  literati,  ^nd  the  prayers  of  the 
people.  They  then  make  him  put  on  this  che- 
quered garment,  the  different  colours  of  which 
ar^  fuppofed  to  reprefent  all  the  nations  that 
wear  different  dreffcs,  and  to  inform  the  man- 
darin, that  he  is  worthy  of  ruling  them  all. 

He  wears  this  veftment  only  once ;  but  it  is 
carefully  preferved  in .  his  family,  as  a  mark  of 
diftindion  and  honour ;  and  it  is  fo  much  the 
more  valuable,  as  it  appears  never  to  have  been 
proftituted. 

A  vifit  to  a  fuperior  muft  always  be  paid 
before  dinner,  and  it  muft  be  paid,  if  not  faft- 
ing,  at  leaft  before  one  has  tafted  wine.  A 
mandarin  would  confider  it  as  a  grofs  infult, 
did  the  perfon  who  vifits  him,  in  the  leaft  fmell 
of  this  liquor,  ^owever,  if  a  vilitis  returned 
the  fame  day  it  is  received,  it  may  be  done 

Z  3  after 
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after  dinner.     This  is  a  mark  of  attention  .and 
refpeft,  which  exeufes  every  thing. 

The  commencement  of  every  .year,  certain 
eftablifhed  feftivals,  the  marriage  of  a  friend, 
the  birth  of  a  fon,  the  time  of  his  being  pro- 
moted to  fome  office,  when  any  of  the  family 
dies,  or  when  one  undertakes  a  long  journey, 
or  when  a  friend  does  the  fame,  &c.  ^re  all 
days  on  which,  according  to  the  rules  of  Chinefe 
politenefs,  vifits  mull  be  paid  and  received ; 
and  people  always  carry  with  them,  on  fuch 
occafions,  certain  prefents  fuited  to  the  tafte 
and  wants  of  thofe  whom  they  vifit. 

No  perfon  in  China  can  pay  a  vifit,  without 
previoufly  fending  a  vifiting  card,  called  jT/i?- 
ffie^  to  the  porter  of  the  perfon  to  whom  the 
honour  is  intended.  This  card  is  of  red 
paper,'  befprinkled  with  a  few  gilded  flowers, 
and  folded  up  in  the  form  of  a  fcreen.  The 
vifiter's  name  is  written  on  one  of  the  folds;  and 
the  ftyle  of  the  card  is  more  or  lefs  refpQjClfuU 
according  to  the  rank .  and  quality  of  the  per- 
fon to  whom  it  is  l^ent.  They  will  fay,  for 
example,      *  Your  Lordfhip's  fmcere  and  af- 

*  feftionate  friend,  and  the  perpetual  difciple 

*  of  your  dod:rine,   prefents  himfelf  in  that 

*  quality,    to  pay  his  refpefks,  and  to  make 

'you 
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*  you  a  bow,  even  to  the   earth,  Tun^cheou- 

*  pai.^  If  the  vifit  is  defigned  to  an  intimate 
friend,  or  to  a  perfoQ  of  ordinary  rank,  the 
Tie-ifie  is,  for  the  moft  part,  only  a  leaf  of 
plain  paper;  but  if  either  the  writer,  or  the  per- 
fon  who  receives  it,  be  in  mourning,  it  is  of 
black  paper. 

Vifits  may  be  avoided,  if  thofe  to  whom 
they  are  intended  be  of  fuperior  rank  to  thofe 
who  propofe  to  pay  them  By  receiving  one's 
Tie^ifee^  or  card,  one  is  fuppofed  to  receive  the 
vifit.  The  porter  is  defired  to  tell  the  vifiter 
that,  in  order  to  put  him  to  as  little  trouble  as 
poflible,  he  is  begged  not  to  get  out  of  his 
chair.  After  which,  either  on  the  fame  day, 
or  on  fome  of  the  three  following,  the  perfon  vi- 
fited,  in  turn,  prefents  a  Tie^tfee^  xwhich  is  only 
fimply  received,  or  followed  by  a  real  vifit. 

The  following  ceremonial  is  ufed  by  the 
great,  when  they  accept  an  intended  vifit.  We 
fuppofe  here,  that  the  perfon  who  pays  it  is 
of  diftinguifhed  rank.  He  is  firft  condudted, 
without  quitting  his  chair,  through  the  two 
outer  courts  of  the  tribunal,  which  are  very 

fpacious,  and  when  he  approaches  the  entry 

» 

of  the  hall,  the  matter  of  the  houfe  comes  to 
receive  him. 

Z  4  '         '  When 
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When  he  arrives  at  this  hall,  he  finds  two 
domeftics,  who  hold  the  umbrella  and  large 
fan  of  their  mafter,  inclined  towards  one  an- 
other, and  which  have  hitherto  prevented  him 
from  being  feen.  The  ftranger  himfelf  is 
concealed  behind  a  large  fan,  which  is  held  by 
one  of  his  attendants,  and  who  never  retires 
until  his  mafter  is  near  enough  to  falute  the 
perfon  whom  he  has  come  to  vifit. 

Then  commence  all  thofe  formalities,  which 
are  fo  minutely  pointed  out  in  the  Chinefe 
book  of  ceremonies.  This  book  determines 
the  number  of  falutations  that  one  muft  make, 
by  bending  the  head  towards  the  breaft,  the 
terms  that  muft  be  ufed,  the  titles  of  honour 
neceflary  to  be  given,  the  reciprocal  genuflec- 
tions each  muft  make,  and  the  fteps  they 
muft  take  to  be  fometimes  on  the  right  fide, 
and  fometimes  on  the  left.  The  mafter  of 
the  houfe,  by  a  motion  of  his  hand,  invites  the 
ftranger  to  enter,  and  at  tlie  fame  time  pro- 
nounces only  the  word  ^Jin^ijin^  the  vifiter  rer 
plies  by  Pou^can^  that  is  to  fay,  I  dare  not;  after 
which  they  both  enter.  The  mafter  of  the 
houfe  then  refpedfully  falutes  the  chair  which 
is  deftined  for  him  ;  he  even  wipes  it  with  hj^ 

robei 
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robe,  to  remove  the  duft,  or  rather  to  make 
him  obferve  that  the  chair  is  clean. 

^s  foon  as  they  are  feated,  the  vifiter,  with  a 
grave  and  ferious  air,  explains  the  motive  of 
his  vifit.  The  perfon  yifited  replies  with  the 
fame  gravity,  and  frequently  bends  his.  body. 
They  muft  both  fit  upright,  avoid  leaning 
againft  the  back  of  the  chair,  call  their  eyes  a 
little  downwards,  have  their  hands  placed  on 
their  knees,  and  their  feet  ftretched  out,  and  in 
the  fame  direftion :  the  leaft  air  of  abfence,  or 
inattention,  would  be  confidercd  as  an  infult. 

A  little  time  after,  a  domeftic,  properly 
dreiTed,  brings  in,  upon  a  tea-board,  as  many 
cups  of  tea  as  the  hall  contains  perfons.  The 
manner  of  taking  the  cup,  of  carrying  it  to 
the  mouth,  and  of  returning  it  to  the  domeftic, 
form  fo  many  articles  of  the  book  of  ceremo- 
nies, which  muft  all  be  obferved  with  the  moft 
rigid  minutenefs  and  pundtuality. 

The  ceremonies  at  departure  are  equally 
formal,  though  of  lefs  confequence.  The 
mafter  of  the  houfe  condudis  you  to  your 
chair,  he  fees  you  enter,  and  waits  until  the 
porters  have  taken  it  up.  You  then  bid 
him  once  more  adieu,  and  he  again  returns  you 
the  compliment. 

We 
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We  have  already  faid  that  vifits  generally 
are  accompanied  with  prefents ;  when  that  is 
the  cafe,  to  the  ^ie-tjee^  or  vifiting  card,  is  ad- 
ded a  Ly-tan.  This  is  a  piece  of  red  paper, 
upon  which  are  written  the  name  of  the  per- 
fon  who  fends  the  prefent,  and  the  number  of 
the  articles  that  compofe  it.  If  the  vifiter 
comes  in  perfon,  he  delivers  the  billet  himfelf, 
which  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  receives  with 
his  own  hand,  and  afterwards  delivers  to  one 
of  his  domeftits.  A  profound  bow  is  gene- 
rally the  return  by  way  of  thanks.  The  billet, 
however,  is  never  read  until  the  vifiter  has 
retired,  and  it  is  then  that  the  perfon  for 
whom  the  prefents  are  intended,  receives  or 
rejeds  fuch  of  them  as  he  thinks  proper.  The 
billet  is  always  kept,  if  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  them  are  accepted.  In  the  former  cafe  a 
note  of  thanks  is  written ;  the  fame  thing  is 
done  if  only  a  few  articles  are  feledled,  with 
this  difference,  that  thofe  which  are  returned 
are  mentioned  in  the  note.  If  nothing  is  kept, 
the  billet  is  only  fent  back,  but  always  accom- 
panied with  another,  in  which  the  perfon, 
for  whom  theprefent  was- intended,  begs  to  be 
cxcufed,  and  returns  thanks.  P/^<?,  cry  they, 
ihefe  are  pearls ;  I  dare  not  touch  them. 

If 
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If  the  pcjfon,  who  makes  the  pr^fent,  thinks 
proper  to  fend  it  by  one  of  his  domeftics,  to- 
gether with  a  T/>-//?!f,  it  is  rcGeived  with  the 
fame  ceremonies  as  if  it  were  prefented  by 
the  matter.  Sometimes  a  card  is  fent,  figni- 
fying  the  intention  of  fending  a  certain  pre- 
fent ;  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  perfon  to  whom  the 
offer  is  made,  marks  with  a  pencil  the  articles 
which  he  accepts,  and  they  are  immediately 
bought  and  fen^  him.  A  note  of  thanks  is 
then  written,  to  which  is  added,  if  any  of  the 
articles  are  returned,  Tu-pi^  with  regard  to  the 
reji^  they  are  valuable  pearls.  We  have  ^- 
ready  faid  that  the  ufe  of  pearls  is  forbidden  in 
China. 

Epiftolary  correfpondence,  even  between 
private  individuals,  is  always  attended  with 
certain  eftabliflied  ceremonies,  and  thefe  be- 
come more  complicated,  if  one  writes  to  a  per- 
fon of  rank  or  diftindion.  It  is  then  necef- 
fary  to  ufe  a  piece  of  white  paper,  which  has 
ten  or  twelve  folds :  the  letter  muft  begin  on 
the  fecond,  and  the  fignature  muft  be  written 
on  the  laft. 

The  charafters  employed  are  alfo  different 
according  to  the  circumftances.  The  fmaller 
they  are,  they  are  confidered  as  fo  much  the 

more 
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more  rcfpec^ful.    The  words  ufed,  and  the  dif^ 
.  tance  left  between  the  lines,  are  alfo  to  be  fuited 
to  the  rank  of  the  perfon  to  whom  the  letter 
15    addreffed.      But    in    all    cafes    whatever, 
the   ftyle  mufl  be   different   from  .that   ufed 
^  in  common   converfation.      Two  feals   muft 
alfo  be  affixed  to  it,  one  over  the  fignature, 
and    the    other    above    the    firft    characters 
of  the  letten     Some  are  contented  with  plac- 
ing a  ftal  upon  the  fmall  bag,  which  ferves 
it  as  a  cover ;  of  thefe  there  are  various  kinds^ 
fame  of  which  are  ornamented  with  a  beauti-^. 
fui  border :    another  cuftom,   which  we  have 
ftolen  from  the  Chinefe ;  but  among  them  the 
cover  muft  always  be  double.     On  the  firft  are 
written  thefe  two  words,  Nuy^harr^  the  letter  is 
within.     The  packet  is  inclofed  in  a  fecond 
cover,  thicker  than  the  former,   which  is  alfo 
partly  covered  by  a  band  of  red  paper,  on  which 
arc  traced  out,  in  large  charadiers,  the  name 
and  quality  of  the  perfon  to   whom  the  letter 
is  addreffed.    On  one  fide  is  written,  in  fmaller 
eharadlers,  the  name  of  the  province,  city  or. 
place,  where  he   refides ;  on  this  cover  they 
likewife  write  the  date.     This  fecond  bag  is 
clofed  at  both  ends,  and  a  feal  is  placed  upon 
each  of  thefe,  with  the  words  Hou-fong^  that 

is  to  fav,  fecured  andjcakd. 

The 
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The  manner  of  faluting  in  China,  even 
among  people  of  moderate  rank,  is  much  iefe 
expeditious  than  ours.  Something  more  b 
required  there  than  fimply  bowing  or  lifting 
the  hat.  A  common  falutation  confifts  '  in 
joining  both  hands  together  before  the  brcaft, 
moving  them  in  an  affe^ionate  manner,  bend-- 
ing  the  head  a  little,  and  reciprocally  pro- 
nouncing l^n-tfiny  a  complimentary  wordj 
which  has  alraoft  the  fame  fignification  as  thofe 
that  we  ufe  when  we  fay  your  humble  fervanU 
When  one  meets  a  perfon  of  fuperior  rank, 
it  is  then  neceflary  to  join  the  hands,  raife 
them  above  the  forehead,  afterwards  bring 
them  down  to  the  earth,  and  make  a  profound 
bow  with  the  whole  body. 

When  two  perfons  who  are  acquainted  meet 
after  an  abfence  of  any  time,  they  both  fail 
on  their  knees  oppofite  one  another,  bend  their 
bodies  to  the  earth,  then  raife  them  up,  and  re- 
peat the  fame  ceremonies  two  or  three  times. 
At  an  ordinary  interview,  the  common  phrafe 
bow  d^ye  do  ?  is  ufed,  and  the  anfwer  is :  very 
well^  thanks  to  your  abundant  felicity  ^  Cao^lao-ye-^ 
hungfo.  When  the  Chinefe  fee  a  man  who 
is  in  good  health,  they  fay  to  him  Yung-fo^ 
that  is  to  fay,  prof  per ity  is  painted  in  your  looks ; 

you  have  a  happy  countenance. 

When 
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When  a  Chinefe  gives  himfelf  any  trouble 
to  oblige  another;  Ah!  fays  the  latt^v^ yau  are 
lavj/h  of  your  heart  I  When  the  fervice  is  ren- 
dered^  Ste^pou-tfitiy  fays  the  perfon  on  whom 
the  obligation  is  conferred,  my  thanks  cannot 
have  an  end.  Does  any  one  oflfer  to  do  a  piece 
pf  kindnefs  to  another — the  anfwer  is,  Poucan^ 
Poucan^  Poucan  j  /  dare  not^  I  dare  not^  I  dare 
not.  It  is  alfo  cuftomary,  at  the  end  of  a 
fumptuous  banquet,  to  fay  to  thofe  who  have 
been  entertained,  Teou-mart^  or  I'aUmani  we 
have  given  you  a  poor  reception  j  we  have  treated 
you  very  ill. 

When  two  mandarins,  of  equal  rank,  meet 
in  the  ftreet,  they  never  quit  their  chairs ;  each 
joins  both  hands,  moves  them  downwards, 
then  raifes  them  to  the  forehead,  and  this  fa- 
lutation  is  repeated  until  they  are  out  of  each 
other's  fight ;  but  if  one  of  the  two  be  of  higher 
rank  than  the  other,  the  latter  orders  his  chair 
to  ftop  ;  if  he  is  on  horfeback,  he  difmounts, 
and  makes  a  profound  bow  to  his  fuperion 
In  a  word,  politenefs  in  China  is  as  prevalent 
even  in  villages  as  in  cities  ;^and,  as  it  has  been 
eflablifhed  into  a  law,  it  is  attended  with  as 
little  fincerity  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 

CHAP. 
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PRECEDIJ^G    CONTINUED. 

MANNER    OF    CONVERSING.       FORMS    OB- 
SERVED IN   CERTAIN  CASES. 

AChinefe,  who  addrelTes  his  fuperior, 
fpeaks  neither  in  the  firft  nor  in  the 
fecond  perfon.  He  will  not  fay  /,  nor  will 
he  {2cy  you.  He  will  fay,  for  example,  if  he 
fpeaks  of  a  favour  received,  the  fervice  which 
bis  lord/hip  has  rendered  to  his  little  fervanty  has 
been  very  acceptable  to  him.  A  fon,  who  fpeaks 
to  his  father,  never  ftyles  himfelf  his  fon,  but 
his  grandfon,  though  he  may  be  the  oldeft  of 
the  family,  and  perhaps  father  of  a  family 
himfelf. 

He  will  alfo  often  make  ufe  of  his  own 
name,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  name  given  him 
at  that  period,  for  the  Chinefe  have  different 
names,  in  fucccfiion,  agreeable  to  their  age 
and  rank.  The  family  name  is  that  which 
is  given  them  at  their  birth  ;  it  is  common  to 
all  thofe  who  are  defcended  from  the  fame 
grandfather.  A  month  after,  the  mother  and  fa- 
ther give  a  diminutive  name  to  their  fon,  which 

"3  i» 
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is  generally  that  of  a  flower,  animal,  &c. 
This  name  is  changed  when  the  youth  begins 
to  make  fome  progrefs  in  his  education  at  a 
public  fchool ;  the  mafter  then  beftows  upon 
liim  fome  flattering  appellation,  which  the 
pupil  adds  to  his  family  name.  When  he  has 
attained  to  manhood^  he  requefts  a  new  name 
from  his  friends,  and  this  he  retdns  during 
life,  unlels  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  rife  to 
fome  dignity.  He  is  then  honoured  with 
another,  fuited  to  his  talents  and  office.  No 
other  muft  be  afterwards  given  him,  not  even 
that  of  his  family ;  but  here,  as  well  as  every 
where  elfe,  people  of  very  high  rank  difpenfe 
with  -this  attention. 

We  have  already  fpoken  of  the  pomp  with 
'  which  a  viceroy  appears  in  jpublic.  The  ho- 
nours paid  him  when  he  departs  from  a  pro- 
vince, which  he  has  governed  with  equity, 
moderation,  and  prudence,  are  very  flattering, 
becaufe  they  are  voluntary.  Scarcely  has  he 
left  the  capital,  when  he  finds,  on  the  high- 
way, for  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  leagues^ 
tables  ranged  at  certain  diftanoes,  each  of  which 
is  furrounded  with  a  long  piece  of  filk,  that 
hangs  down  to  the  earth.  On  thefe  wax  can- 
dles are  placed,  even  in  the  open  day  j  perfumes 

are 
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ure  burnt  upon  them,  and  they  are  loaded 
with  a  profufion  of  viftuals,  and  various  kinds 
of  fruit,  while  tea  and  wind  are  prepared  for 
him  on  others. 

The  people  throw  themfelves  on  their  knees 
as  he  paffes,  and  boW  their  heads  even  to  the 
earth ;  fome  flied  tears,  or  at  leaft  pretend  to 
do  to ;  otliers  beg  him  to  difmount,  and  receive 
the  laft  teftimonies  of  their  gratitude ;  fome 
prefent  him  wine  and  fweetmeats,  and  others 
frequently  pull  off  his  boots,  and  give  him  new 
ones.  Thefe  boots,  which,  perhaps^  have 
been  ufed  only/  one  moment  by  the  manda- 
rin, are  confidered  as  a  valuable  monument. 
Thofe  which  are  firft  taken  off,  are  pkced«in 
a  kind  of  cage,  and  fuipended  over  the  gate 
by  which  he  quitted  the  city.  The  reft  are 
preferved  by  his  friends,  with  the  fame  dare 
as  a  French  warrior  would  prefcrve  the  (word 
of  Turerine  or  of  Bayard« 
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CHAP.      X. 

TRADE  OF  THE  CHINESE.     THEIR  MANNER 
OF  BUYING  AND  SELLING. 

WE  do  not  pretend  to  be  the  panegyrifts 
of  the  Cbinefe.  In  no  country  is 
miftrujH  more  neceflary  than  in  China  ;  it  is 
even  authorif«d  by  cuftom  and  by  law.  Who- 
ever intends  to  make  a  purchafe  mud  carry 
his  balance  with  him,  otherwife  he  runs  a  great 
rifk  of  being  cheated  in  the  weight  of  the 
pieces  which  he  receives.  We  have  aheady 
faid)  that  their  weight  alone  regulates  their 
value*  The  merchant  confiders  it  as  an  efta- 
blifhed  maxim,  that  the  buyer's  intention  is 
to  give  as  little  as  poilible,  and  even  nothing, 
if  the  vender  would  confent.  The  latter,  by 
the  fame  manner  of  reafoning,  thinks  himfelf 
authorifed  to  draw  as  much  from  the  other  as 
he  poifibly  can.  It  is  not  the  merchant,  fay 
they,  who  cheats,  it  is  the  buyer  who  cheats 
himfelf 

The  internal  commerce  of  China  is  im- 
menfe ;  that  of  all  Europe  is  by  no  means  to 
be  compared  with  it  >  but,  on  the  other  hand, 

its 
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Its  foreign  trade  is  much  inferior  to  that  of 
any  of  the  grand  comxtiercial  powera  of  £u« 
rope. 

The  great  number  of  canals  and  rivers  by 
^  which  China  is  interfe£ted,  tend  greatly  to  fa-  .. 
cilitate  the  conveyance  of  every  kind  of  mer- 
chandife^  and  its  prodigious  population  occa- 
iiona  a  rapid  fale.  A  fingle  merchant  often 
tranfports  to  one  city  fix  thoufand  caps,  pro- 
per for  the  feafon^  and  they  are  all  fold  in 
three  or  four  days.  It  is,  befides,  not  at  all 
expenfive  to  qpmmence  ihop-keeper  in  China. 
A  family  poflefs  often  but  one  crown,  and' 
fometimes  lefs,  yet  with  this  flender  ftock 
they  bepn  trade ;  they  purchafe  provifions, 
which  have  always  a  fure  and  ready  fale  j  the 
profits  thence  arifmg  enable  them  to  deal  to 
a  larger  extent,  and  atf  the  end  of  a  few  years 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  a  petty  £hop  con-' 
verted  into  a  warehoufe. 

The  moft  frequented  fairs  of  Europe  afford 
but  a  faiiLt  pidure  of  that  immenfe  number  of 
buyers  and  fellers,  with  which  the  large  cities 
of  China  are  continually  crowded.  We  may 
almofl  fay,  that  the  one-half  are  employed  in 
ovexwreaching  the  odien  It  is  above  all  againft 
firangers  that  the  Clunefe  merchants  exercife, 

A%^  without 
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without  any  fenfe  of  ihame^  their  infatiabid 
rapacity.  Of  this  F.  Du  Halde  gives  a  ftrik- 
ng  example,  which  might  be  fupported  by 
many  others.  ^  The  captain  of  an  Englifh 
veffel  bargdned  with  a  Chinefe  merchant,  at 
Canton^  for  feveral  bales  of  (ilk,  which  the 
latter  was  to  provide  againft  a  certain  time. 
When  they  were  ready,  the  captain  went 
with  his  interpreter  to  the  houfe  of  the  Chi- 
nefe merchant^  to  examine  whether  they 
were  found  and  in  good  condition.  On 
opening  the  firft  bale,  he  found  it  according 
to  his  wifh,  but  all  the  reft  were  damaged 
and  good  for  nothing.  The  captain,  on 
;  this,  fell  in  a  great  pailion,  and  reproached 
the  Chinefe  merchant  in  the  fevereft  terms 
for  his  diihonefty.  The  Chinefe,  after  having 
heard  him  for  fome  time,  with  great  coolnefs 
replied,  blame,  fir,  your  knave  of  an  inter-^ 
preter;  he  affured  me  that  you  would  not  in- 
fpedl  the  bales.' 
.  The  lower  clafs  of  people  are,  above  all, 
very  dexterous  in  counterfeiting  and  adulter- 
ating every  .thing  they  fell.  Sometimes  you 
think  you  have  bought  a  capon,  and  you  re- 
ceive nothing  but  fkin,  all  the  reft  has  been 
fcooped  out,  and  its  place  fa  ingenioufly  filted,^ 
.        •  that 
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that  the  deception  cannot  be  difcovered,  till 
the  moment  you  begin  to  eat  it. 

The  counterfeit  hams  of  the  Chinefe  have 
been  often  mentioned.  They  are  made  of  a 
piece  of  wood,  cut  in  the  form  of  a  ham, 
and  coated  over  v^ith  a  certain  kind  of  earth, 
which  is  covered  with  hog's  fkin.  The  whole 
is  fo  curioufly  painted  and  prepared,  that  a 
knife  is  neceflary  to  dete£l  the  fraud  *. 

The  robbers  in  China  fignalize  themfelves, 
alfo,  by  the  dexterity  and  ingenuity  which 
they  difplay  in  their  profeffion.  They  feldom 
have  recourfe  to  ads  of  violence  j  they  in- 

*  Numberlefs  are  the  inftances  which  might  be  given 
of  the  dexterity  of  the  Chinefe  in  over-reaching  ftrangers, 
Mr.  OJbeck  relates,  that  having  obferved,  one  day,  a  blind 
man  carrying  about  for  fale,  fome  of  thpfe  trees  called' 
by  the  Chinefe  Fo-kai^  he  purchafed  one,  which,  to  ap- 
pearance, had  fine  double  r^d  and  white  flowers,  but  on 
clofer  examination,  when  he  got  to  his  apartment,  he 
found  that  the  flowers  were  taken  from  another  tree,  and 
that  qpe  calyx  was  fo  neatly  fitted  into  the  other,  with 
nails  made  of  bamboo,  that  he  fliould  fcarcely  have  dif- 
covered the  deceit,  had  not  the  flowers  begun  to  wither* 
The  tree  itfelf  had  buds^j  but  not  one  open  flower,  *  I 
^  learned,  from  this  inflance,*  adds  Mr.  OJbeck^  *  that 
^thofe  who  deal  with  the  Chinefe,  mufl  ufe  the  utmoft 
*  circumfpeftion,  and  even  then  they  ^ill  run  a  gr^at  rifk 
^  9f  beipg  cheated/ 

A  a  3  troduce 
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troduce  themfclves  into  a  houfe,  cither  pri- 
♦  vately,  or  by  forming  fome  connexion  with 
the  family.  It  is  as  difficult  in  China  to  guard 
againft  robbery,  as  it  is  to  apprehend  the  cri- 
minal in  the  fad. 

The  Chinefe  are  not  at  all  fitted  for  mari- 
time commerce.  Seldom  do  any  of  their  vef- 
fels  ever  go  beyond  the  flraits  of  Sunda. 
Their  Ipngeft  voyages  towards  Malacca  ex- 
^tend  only  to  Achen ;  towards  the  ftraits,  as  far 
as  Bataviai  and  northward,  as  far  as  Ja^ 
pan.  Their  commerce  with  this  ifland,  con- 
iidering  the  articles  of  exchange  which  they 
procure  at  Camboya^  or  at  Siam^  produces  them 
cent,  per  cent. 

Their  trade  with  the  Manillas  is  much  lefs 
profitable ;  their  gain,  generally,  is  about  fifty 
per  cent.  It  is  rather  more  confiderable  at 
Batavia,  and  the  Dutch,  befides,  fpare  no 
pains  to  invite  the  Chinefe  among  thenu 
Chinefe  traders  go  alfo,  but  lefs  frequently,  to 
Achen^  Malacca^  I'hor^  Patan^  Ltgor^  belong- 
ing to  Siam  and  Cochinchina.  From  thefe 
places  they  bring  gold  and  tin,  but  efpecially 
objeds  of  luxury  for  the  table,  and  fome  other 
more  neceffary  articles. 

One  great  obflacle  to  the  progrefs  of  ma- 
ritime 
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ritime  commerce  among  the  Chinefe,  is  their 
indi^erence  refpeding  that  head,  and  the  bad 
conflnu^on  of  their  veffels.  This  they  them- 
fdves  acknowledge ;  but  to  attempt  to  remove 
it,  accor£ng  to  them,  would  be  derogating 
from  the  laws,  and  fubverting  the  conflitution 
of  the  empire. 


CHAP.     XL 


FUNERAL    RITES. 


THESE  are  confidered  by  the  Chinefe 
as  the  moil  important  of  all  their  ce- 
remonies. The  day  of  one*8  death  is  always 
very  iplendid  in  China,  and  people  receive 
more  honour  and  homage  at  that  period,  than 
ever  they  did  when  alive* 

A  few  moments  after  a  perfoo  has  expired, 
he  is  dreffed  out  in  his  richeil  attire,  and  with 
every  badge  of  his  dignity.  He  is  then  placed* 
in  the  cofHn  which  has  been  purchafed  for 
him,  or  which  he  himfelf  had  provided  in  his 
Tife-time ;  for  one  of  the  moft  anxious  cares 
that  engage  the  attention  of  a  Chinefe,  is  to 
pr^j^are  himfelf  a  coffin,  and  not  to  delegate 
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that  bufinefs  to  his  fuccefTors.  Thofe,  often, 
who  are  not  worth  above  nine  or  ten  pilloles, 
employ  the  greater  part  of  their  money  for  this 
purpofe .  Sometimes  the  coffin  remains  twenty 
years  ufelefs  in  the  family,  and  is  confidered 
by  the  head  of  it,  as  the  mod  valuable  piece  of 
furniture  in  his  poffeffion.  In  cafes  of  poverty, 
when  all  other  means  fail,  the  fon  often  fells 
himfelf,  or  becomes  a  flave,  to  procure  his  fa- 
ther a  coffin. 

Rich  people  frequently  expend  a  thoufand 
crowns  to  have  a  coffin  of  precious  wood,  or- 
namented with  different  colours.  Thofe  of  ci- 
tizens, who  are  only  in  eafy  circumTiances, 
are  much  lefs  exp^nfive.  They  ?Lre  formed  of 
(Irong  planks,  fix  inches  in  thicknefs,  and 
often  more)  which  laft  for  many  years.  In 
order  that  they  may  better  refift  the  injuries  of 
time^  they  are  daubed  over  with  pitch  and  bi- 
tumen, and  afterwards  varnifhed,  which  pre- 
vents them  from  exhaling  any  difagreeable 
fmell. 

The  cuftom  of  opening  dead. bodies  is  not 
pradlifed  in  China.  It  would  be  confidered 
there  as  an  a<Sl  of  crueky,  worthy  of  punifh- 
ment,  to  feparate  the  heart  and  entrails  from 
the  body,  in  order  to  inter  them  apart.     The 

Chinefe 
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Chinefe  would  be  no  lefs  fhocked  and  offended, 
to  fee,  as  in  Europe,  the  bones  of  people  de** 
ceafed,  heaped  one  upon  another.     A  Chinefe 
is  fure  of  being  always  buried  entire,  unlefs 
he  has  loft  fome  of  his  limbs ,  by  accident* . 
Their  manner  of  interment  is  generally  as  foU 
lows :  They  firft  fpnnkle,  in  the  bottom  qf 
the  coiEn,  a  fmall  quantity  of  lime ;  they  then 
lay  the  body  lA  it,  taking  care  to  place  its  head 
on  a  pillow,  and  to  add  a  great  deal  of  cotton^' 
in  order  that  it  may  reniain  more  fteady,  and' 
be  prevented  from  fhaking.    They  ufe  cotton,' 
likewife,  with  fome  other  means,  to  prefervc- 
the  body  in  the  fame  pofition  in  which  it  is  firft 
placed.     The  lime  and  the  cotton  ferve  alfo  to 
receive  the  moifture  which  may  iffue  from  it. 
In  this  manner  the  body  remains  expofed 
feven  days,  but  thefe  may  be  reduced  to  three, 
if  any  fiibftaatial  reafon  renders  it  neceflEiry, 
During  this   interval,    all    the  relations  and 
^iends^  who  are  purpofely  invited,  come  and 
pay  their  refpeiSs  to  the  deceafed*   The  neareft 
relations  even  remain  in  the  houfe.     The  cof- 
fin is  expofed  in  the  hall  of  ceremony,  which 
is  then  hung  with  white,  but  fome  pieces  of 
bjack,   or   violet-coloured  filk,  are  here  and 
tljere  interfperfed,  as  well  as  fome  other  orna- 
ments 
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meats  of  mourning.  Before  the  cc^n  is  placed 
a  table,  upon  which  ftands  the  image  of  the 
deceafedy  or  a  carved  ornament  infcribed  with 
his  name.  Thefe  are  always  accompanied 
with  Bowers,  peifvunes,  and  lighted  wa^c 
candles. 

It  is  cuftomary  for  thofe  who  enter  the  hall, 
to  falute  the  coffin,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if 
tbe  perfon  it  contains  were  ftill  in  fife.  .They 
proftrate  themfdves  before  the  table,  and  knock 
tfaeir  foreheads  feveral  times  againft  the  earth ; 
they  afterwards  place  upon  the  table  ibme  per-^ 
fomcs  and  wax  candles,  which  they  have  taken 
care  to  provide  for  that  pwpofe.  The  inti-* 
mate  friends  of  the  d^ceafed,  or  diofe  who  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  fo,  accompany  thefe  ce-i 
remonies  with  frequent  fighs,  and  oth^  marks 

■ 

of  forrow,  either  real  or  pretended^ 

The  fahitation  which  they  have  made  to  the 
body  of  the  deceafed,  is  returned  by  the  eldeft 
fon,  accompanied  by  his  brotheh.  The  latter 
come  forth  from  behind  a  curtain,  which  hangs 
on  one  fide  of  die  coffin,  but  they  do  not 
walk,  they  creep  on  the  ground,  and  drag 
themfelves  along,  until  they  reach  the  fpot 
where  thofe  ftand  whom  they  are  going  to  fa^ 
lute.    After  which,  without  rifing  up,  they 

return 
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return  in  the  fame  manner  to  their  former  fta- 
tion.  The  fame  curtain  conceals  alfo  the  wo- 
men, who  every  now  and  then  fend  forth  dif- 
mal  and  mournful  crie$« 

Thofewho  come  to  pay  their  refpeSs  in 
this  manner  to  the  dead,  are  afterwards  con- 
duced into  another  apartment,  where  they  are 
treated  with  tea,  and  fometimes  with  dried 
fruits  and  fweetmeats. '  A  diftant  relation,  or 
fome  intimate  friend  of  the  famOy,  is  deputed 
on  fiich  an  occafton  to  be  mziker  of  the  cere- 
monies ;  he  introduces  the  vifitors,  and  in  like 
manner  accompanies  them  to  the  door  when 
they  are  about  to  depart 

Thofe  who  Rtc  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
place  go  in  perfon  to  pay  their  refpcdts  to  the 
deceafed,  but  thofe  who  are  indifpofed,  or 
whofe  habitations  are  at  too  great  a  diftance, 
fend  a  note  of  excufe^  which  is  entrufted  to 
the  care  of  a  domeftic.  All  thefe  vifits  are  af- 
terwards returned  by  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  de- 
ceafed, but  complimentary  billets  are  generally 
fubftituted  for  real  vifits*  The  cuftom  is  not 
to  be  at  home  when  he  calls. 

The  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceafed 
are  agaiij  informed  of  the  day  fixed  for  per- 
forming 
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forming  the  funeral  rites.     Few  of  them  ever 
f^il  to  attend,  according  to  invitation. 

The  proceflion  commences  by  a  troop  of 
men,  who  march  in  2^  fingle  file,  carrying  dif- 
ferent figures,  made  of  pi^eboard,  fome  of 
which   rcprefent   flaves,  others  lions,  tigers, 
horfes,  &c.     Other  troops  follow,  who  walk 
in  two  files  ;  fome  of  theie  carry  ftandards, 
fome  flags,  or  cenfers,  filled  with  perfumes; 
while  others  play  plaintive  and  melancholy 
Airs,  on  different  mufical  inflruments.  .We  find 
that  mufic  has  been  always  ufed  at  the  funeral 
cereippnies  of  every  ancient  nation.     Tbefe 
muficians    immediately   precede   the    coffin, 
which  is  covered  with  a  canopy  in  form  of  a 
dome,  and  entirely  compofed  of  violet-coloured  . 
filk  ;  its  four  corners  4re  ornamented  with  the 
like  number  of  tufts,  made  of  white  filk,  very 
neatly  embroidered,  and  covered  at  the  top 
with  net- work.    The  coffin  is  placed  upon  the 
bottom  of  this  machine,  and  is  carried  by  fixtyr 
four  men.     The  eldefl  fon,  clothed  in  a  can^ 
vafs  frock,  having  his  body  bent  and  leaning 
on  a  flafF,  follows  near  the  coffin  ;  and  behind 
him  his  brothers  and  nephews,  but  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  are  dreffed  in  canvafs. 
Next  come  the  relations  and  friends,  all  clad 
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la  mpuriiing,  and  followed  by  d  great  numbef 
of  chairs,  covered  with  white  llufF,  which  con-r 
tain  the  wives  and  female  flaves  of  the  de- 
ceafed.  Thefe  fhew  particular  marks  of  for- 
row,  and  make  the  air  refound  with  their  cries ; 
but  in  general  the  lamentations  of  the  Chinefe, 
in  fuch  ceremonies,  are  fo  methodical,-fpite  of 
all  their  noiie,  that  an  European  would  be  in- 
duced to  confider  them  as  the  effects  of  cus- 
tom and  art,  rather  than  the  natural  efllifions 
of  a  mind  agitated  and  opprefled  with  grie£ 

When  they  arrive  at  the  burying  place,  the 
coffin  is  depofited  in  a  tomb  appropriated  for 
it,  not  far  from  which  there  are  tables  ranged 
in  different  halls.  Thefe  tables  have  been  ex- 
prefsly  prepared  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  a 
repaft  to  the  affiflants,  which  is  ferved  up,  after 
the  ceremony,  with  the  greateft  fplendour. 

This  repaft  is  fometimes  followed  by  frefli 
.  marks  of  homage  rendered  to  the  corpfe  ;  but 
thefe  are  often  changed  into  thanks  returned 
to  the  eldeft  fon,  who  anfwers  only  by  figns* 
But  if  the  deceafed  was  a  grandee  of  the  empire, 
a  certain  number  of  his  relations  never  leave 
the  tomb  for  one  or  two  months.  There  they 
refide,  in  arpartments  which  have  been  previ- 
oufly  prepared  for  them,  and  they  renew  the- 

marks 
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4 

marks  of  their  grief  ind  forr6w  erery  dxjj  to^ 
gether  with  the  children  of  the  deceafed 

The  magnificence  of  thefe  funeral  eeremo* 
nies  is  augmented,  in  proportion  to  the  dignity 
and  riehes  of  the  deceafed.  In  the  procefiioa 
which  attended  the  corpfe  of  the  eldeft  brother 
of  the  emperor  Kafig-biy  there  were  more  than 
iixteen  thoufand  people,  all  of  whom  had  par* 
ticular  offices  aifigned  them  rdating  to  the  ce-^ 
remony. 

Burying  places  in  China  are  always  fituated 
at  a  fmall  diftance  firom  a  city  or  town,  and 
generally  upon  fome  eminence.  It  is  ufual  to 
plant  pines  and  cyprefles  around  them.  We 
find  that  this  cuftom  has  exifted,  at  the  iame 
period,  in  different  nations  who  neTtf  had  the 
lead  communication  one  with  another.  The 
form  of  the  Chinefe  tombs  is  various,  according 
to  the  different  provinces,  and  according  to  the 
fituation  of  thofe  for  whom  they  are  intended. 
The  poor  are  contented  with  placing  the  coffin 
under  a  fhade,  covered  with  a  roof  of  thatch ; 
others  enclofe  it  in  a  fmall  building  of  brick,  in 
the  form  of  a  tomb.  Thofe  of  people  in  afflu- 
ence  are  in  the  figure  of  a  horfe*£hoe,  well 
whitened,  and  finiihed  with  great  tafte ;  but 
thofe  of  the  mandarins^  and  great  people,  are 

3  much 
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much  more  fumptuou$  and  elegant.  A  vault 
is  firft  conilruded,  in  which  the  coffin  is  ihut 
up ;  over  this  vault  is  raifed  a  pyramid  of  earthy 
well  beat  together,  about  twelve  feet  in  height 
and  ten  in  diameter*  A  layer  of  lime  and  fand 
laid  over  this  earth,  makes  a  kind  of  plailer, 
which  renders  the  whole  very  durable  and 
folid :  various  kinds  of  trees  are  planted  around 
the  tomb,  in  regular  order*  A  large  and  long 
table  of  white  marble,  well  polifhed,  is  pUced 
before  it,  upon  the  centre  of  which  are  to  be 
feen  a  cenfer,  accompanied  by  two  vafes,  and 
the  fame  number  of  candlefticks,  of  exquiiite 
workmanihip.  But  this  is  not  all,  a  great 
number  of  figures,  reprefenting  officers,  eu* 
nuchs,  foldiers,  faddled  horfes,  camels,  lions^ 
tortoifes,  &c.  are  ranged  round  the  tomb  in 
different  rows ;  and  F.  Du  Halde  aflures  us, 
that  the  whole  produces  a  very  ftriking  efFed:. 
It  appears,  at  leaft,  more  calculated  to  make 
a  deep  impreffion  upon  the  multitude^  than  the 
coftiy  decorations  of  our  funeral  monuments 
in  Europe. 

Some  of  the  Chinefe  have  carried  their  filial 
attachment  fo  far,  as  to  preferve  in  their  houfes, 
for  three  or  four  years,  the  bodies  of  their  de- 
ceafed  fathers*    Mourning  continues  in  China 

three 
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three  years,  and  during  that  long  interval  titty 
abftain  from  the  ufe  of  flefli  and  wine ;  they 
can  aflift  at  no  entertainment  of  ceremony,  nor 
can  they  frequent  any  public  aflembly.  When 
they  have  occafion  to  go  abroad,  which  is  even 
not  permitted  them  at  firft ;  the  chair  in  wfiich 
they  are  cafrifed  is  commonly  covered  with  a 
white  cloth.  Thefe  are  general  rules  for  every 
Chinefe  who  is  in  mourning ;  but  thofe  who 
preferve  the  bodies  of  their  fathers  in  their 
houfes  for  fevcral  years,  impofe  on  themfelveft 
a  great  many  other  duties :  they  ufe  ho  other 
feat;  during  the  day,  but  a  ftool,  covered  with 
white  ferge,  and  no  other  bed,  but  a  plain 
mat,  made  of  re^ds,  which  is  placed  near  the 
coffin. 

When  a  Chinefe  dies  in  a  province  in  which 
he  was  not  born,  his  children  have  a  right  to 
tranfport  the  body  to  the  burying-place  of  their 
anceflors.  This  right  has  been  even  converted 
into  an  indifpenfable  duty.  A  fon,  who  fliould 
be  wanting  in  this  refpe<3;,  would  be  difgraced 
in  his  family,  and  his  name  would  never  be 
placed  in  the  hall  of  anceftors — a  place  referved 
to  honour  their  memory,  of  which  we  fhall 
fpeak  hereafter.     Betides  this,  the  coffin  can- 

« 

not  be  carried  through  any  town  ;  it  muft  be 

conveyed 
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conveyed  round  part  of  its  circumference,  in 
order  to  regain  the  dire£k  road.  Permiffion 
from  the  emperor  fometimes  abridges  thefe 
difficulties^  but  it  is  forbidden,  in  any  cafe 
whatever,  to  inter  a  perfpn  lately  dead  in  the , 
grave  of  another,  unlefs  it  has  inturely  loft  its 
former  figure.  1li^;> 

With  regard  to  the  hall  of  anceftors,  it  is  a 
Vaft  building,  conftdered  as  common  to  all  the 
branches  of  the  fame  family,  and  deftined  for 
the  following  purpofe:  All  thefe  branches  re- 
pair thither  at  a  certain  feafon  of  the  yean 
Sometimes  they  amoimt  to  feven  or  eight  thou- 
fand  perfons,  whofe  fortune,  dignity,  and  rank 
itx  fociety  are  all  very  different,  but  there  no 
diftindion  b  known*  The  man  of  letters,  the 
mechanic,  the  mandarin,  the  labourer,  are  all 
on  a  level  in  thefe  affemblies :  age  alone  regu- 
lates precedency.     The  oldeft  always  takes 
place  of  all  the  reft,  even  although  he  may  be 
the  pooreft  in  company* 

The  diftinguifiiing  ornament  pf  this  hall 
h  a  long  table  £et  againft  the  wall,  upon  which 
is  generally  feen  the  image  of  one  of  their  an- 
ceftors^ who  has  filled  fome  office  of  diftinc- 
tion  in  the  empire,  with  honour  to  hiitifelf,  or 
,who  has  been  rendered  illuftrious  by  his  ta- 
Voh.  II.  B  b  lents 
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Icnts  and  abiMcSi  Sottsednsea  k  oouliaim  f>iAy 
the  nftme»  of  men,  women^  aad  cUldKd  ber 
longing  to  the  hxiilj^  infcaribed  upon  ta^ktsi 
together  wich  their  age^tke  day  of  their  death, 
and  the  dignkies  they  enjoyed  ^  tliat  pei iod } 
theie  tablets  are  ranged  m,  two  sows,  upon 
fteps,  aqd  are  only  about  a  foot  high  each. 

It  is  in  fpring  that  thefe  rdttioot  aflemble 
in  thie  Kattv  They  fbrneUmea  repair  thither 
in  autumn  aUb^  bat  a  fixiA  ot^erranoe  of  this 
cuftom  is  not  always  neceffary.  The  odly  pr^ 
rilege  allowed  f O  the  lidieft  on-  thefe  two  oc- 
cafiona,  is  to  prepaf &  aa  enfautaifimmt^  ajEid  to 
treat  the  whc^  fiiQuiy  at  theif  own  eicpeoces. 
We  muft  ohfeiirtf  that  the  ^atertainmetA  ap- 
pears to  have  bt^en  pvepared  for  their  a^ceftora 
only,  and  that  they  firft  pay  refpc^  t»  dieir 
inemory ;  for  they  never  peraut  tb^n&Mea  to 
fortch  a  bit  cf  any  thing,  until  an  o&nng  hat 
been  made  to*  themt 

The  homage  rendered  n>  anceftora  in  this 

hall^  which  is  confeciated  to  thesn^  does  pot 

free  the  Chinefe  £pom  the  obfigatidn  they  are 

under,  of  viiiting  their  real  burying  place  once. 

or  twice  a  year.     It  is  generally  in  iht  months 

of  April  that  they  dif^harge  tim  duty.     They 

begin  by.  plucking  up  the  weeds  aod  bu&e$ 
3  that 
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that  furround  the  fepulchre,  aifter  which  they 
renew  thofe  ordkiaiy  aiatks  of  refpedt,  affec-* 
tion  and  grief,  which  were  fliewn  at  the  fii- 
iletai ;  and  conclude  by  placing  wine  and  pi^o^ 
viiions  upon  thq  tom^,  H^hich  ferve  to  dine 
their  ailiftants. 

Such  are  the  nlarks  of  honour  which  thei 
Chinefe  pay  to  their  deceafed  relations^  and 
which  they  conftantly  renew  in  memory  of 
them.  Thefe  at  iirft  were,  perhaps,  the  fim- 
{Je  dilates  of  nature,  fupported  by  cuftom, 
but  at  prefent  they  are  eftablifhed  hito  a  law, 
which  cannot  be  broken  with  impunity.  Cofi^ 
Jkcius  £dd,  Render  Jo  the  dead  the  jhme  duty  and 
re^S  as  if  thiy  were  ftill  prefent  and  alhe. 
•Riis  18  only  an  advice ;  but  die  counfeh  of 
Cartfucius  have  in  China  become  precepts. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  fuperfltious  to  obffenre, 
that  famiKes,  who  are  very  poor,  have  no  hall 
to  honour  the  manes  of  their  anceftors.  They 
are  fatisfied  with  placing  the  names  of  their 
neareft  relations,  who  have  departed  this  Kfe^ 
in  the  .moft  confpicuous  part  of  their  faoufes. 
We  muft  ndt  fearch  for  the  manners  and  cv£^ 
tems  of  a  nation  among  the  poorer  fort  of  peo* 
pie ;  they  can  neither  fet  an  example'  them« 
fdves,  nor  imitate  that  of  others. 

B  b  2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.       XII. 

VIEW  OF  THE  GENERAL  CHARACTER  OF 

THE  CHINESE. 

ON  E  -muft  have  been  cotemporary  with 
the  ancient  Chinefe,  to  be  able  to  fpeak 
with  any  certainty  of  their  primitive  charac- 
ter. That  which  they  have  at  prefent,  has 
been  acquired,  it  is  the  fruit  of  long  difcipline^ 
and  of  four  thoufand  years  habitude.  Man- 
ialgne  has  faid,  that  cuftom  becomes  a  fecond 
nature ;  it  is  at  leaft  certain,  that  it  impairs 
and  greatly  corrupts  thefirft.  The  following 
we  confider  as  aflriking  example.  If  we  ts^e. 
a  furvey  of  all  the  difierent  provinces  of  France, , 
wje  fhall  find  in  each  particular  features  and 
marks  of  charader,  which  diftinguifli  tltieir. 
various  inliabitants,  and  which  even  point  out 
their  difference  of  origin.  It  would  be  in 
vain  to  espedl  any  information  of  this  kind 
from  fank  or  dignity.  If,  in  the  like  manner^ 
^e  caft  our  eye  over  the  Chinefe  empire,  a 
perfedl  uniformity  will  be  obferved  in  the 
whole^  #and  all  will  appear  to  have  been  cafl 
in  the  fame  mould.    Hence  it  happens  that 

the 


A         'b 
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.  %hc  Chiaeffs,  in  general)  are  a  miU  and  afFaUe' 
peppljs ;  pplite  even  to  excefs ;  circumfpe^t  in 
a}l  their  adlions,  and  always  attentive  to  weigh 
the  confequences  of  every  thing  they  are  about 
to  attempt ;  more  careful  not  to  expofe  their 
prudence  to  danger,  than  to  preferve  their  re- 
putation;  fU5  fufpicious  of  flrangerst  as  th^y 
are  ready  to  talkie  advantage  of  them ;   too 
much  prepioffefled  .with  a  notion  of  their  own 
in^portance,  to  be  fenfible  of  their  defeats,  and 
entertaining    too  high  ideas    of  their    own 
l^npv^ledge^  to  feek  for  inftrud^ion  from  others. 
We  miift  confider  this  nation  as  s^n  ancient 
jnonument,  refpedable  by  its  duration;  ad- 
mirable in  fome  of  its  parts,  defedivc  in  others; 
the  imn^utable  liability  of  which  has,  how- 
ever, been  attefted  by  a  duration  of  four  thou- 
fand  years. 

Xhis  bafe,  fo  folid,  is  fuppojted  by  one 
fu^ie  pillar;  that  progreflive  fubqiiflion,  whic{i 
rifes  gradually  from  the  bofom  of  a  family, 
even  to  the  throne.  In  other  r^peds^  the 
Chinefe  have  their  paffions  and  caprices,  which 
?ven  the  law  does  not  always  attempt  to  re- 
prefs«  They  are  naturally  litigious,  and  in 
Chinaj  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  a  man 
may,  if  he  choofes,  ruin  himfelf  by  too  often 

B  b  3  giving 
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■giving  Employment  to  the  tribanals.  Thdy 
are  fond  of  money,  aifid  what  in  firance  05 
Englattd  would  be  accounted  uftiry,  is  dnly  a 
retribution,  authorifed  in  China.  A  Chinefe 
is  vindiAive,  though  not  fond  of  putfuing  Vi- 
olent means  to  fatiate  his  revenge  j  thefe  axe 
prohibited,  but  he  generally  gains  hb  end  by 
craftinefs  or  ftrati^em,  and  confeq^uently  with 
impunity.  Great  crimes  are  very  unconmion 
among  the  Chinefe,  vices  much  lefs  fo,  and 
the  law  neidier  fearches  after  nor  punifliea 
them,  but  when  they  ofibad  agaii^ft,  and  vio- 
late puWic  decency. 

The  manners  of  the  Tartars,  who  fubdued 
China,  differ  confideraMy  from  thofe  of  the 
conquered  njition.  They  have  borrowed  its 
cuftoms,  but  they  ftill  retain  their  original 
chara&er.  A  Tartar,  is  obliging  and  liberal, 
an  enemy  to  every  fpecies  of  dilfimulation^ 
and  more  defirous  of  enjoying  his  fortune 
than  of  increafing  it  In  all  affairs,  even  in 
thofe  of  the  cabinet,  he  difcovers  a  penetfa- 
tion  and  acutenefs  which  greatly  leffen  their 
difficulties ;  and  in  tranfa£kions  of  fmaller  mo- 
ment, he  difplays  that  expeditious  ad:ivity 
which  may  be  juftly  called  the  foul  of  buiinefs. 
His  ready,  and  quick  judgment  accomplishes 
its  purpofe   better,     and    more    in    feafon, 

than 
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than  the  profound  and  flow  meditation  of  the 
Chinefe.  In  a  word,  the  fuperiority  which 
the  Tartars  have  over  the  Chinefe  in  point  of 
armS)  is  not  the  only  tiling  which  diflinguifhes 
them ;  they  can  ev^a  diipute  the  prize  with 
them  in  other  refpeds* 

3ut  if  we  are  delirous  x)f  finding,  among 
the  Chinefe,  opennefs  of  temper,  benevolence, 
friendfliip,  and,  laftly,  virtue,  we  muft  not 
fcek  for  it  in  cities,  but  in  the  bofom  of  the 
country,  among  that  dafsof  men  who  have 
devoted  themfelves  to  labour  and  agriculture. 
A  Chinefe  ruftic  often  difcovers  moral  qua- 
lities, which  would  add  ^  luftre  to  the  cha« 
radler  of  men  of  the  moil  exalted  rank.  It 
uppears  that  rural  life  naturally  infpires  fent;- 
ments  of  benevolence ;  by  continually  receiv- 
ing the  gifts  of  nature,  the  mind  is  enlarged, 
and  men  are  infenfibly  accuilomed  to  diSofe 
them  to  thofe  around  them.  In  flioif^  one 
initft  have  very  little  knowledge  of  the  Chi* 
pefe  annals,  to  be  ignorant  that  China  h^ 
produced  great  men  of  every  *llin4»  and  taken 
from  41  ctaiTes.  TheTe  pedple  indeed,  fuch 
BStheyexift  atprefent^  arc,  to  every  other  na- 
tioti  of  the  earth,  the  moft  curious  monument 
that  has  been  handed  dowa  to  us  by  the  re« 
fnotcft  antiquity. 

Bb4  BOOK 
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Literature,  Arts   and  iSciENCEg 

OF  THE  Chinese* 


C  HAP.      I. 

CHINESE    LANGUAGE. 

TH  £  Chinefe  language  is  not  only  one 
of  the  moft  ancient  in  the  univerfe  ;  it 
joins  alfo  to  this  advantage,  that  of  being, 
perhaps,  the  only  language  of  the  early  ages, 
which  is  flill  fpoken  and  living*  But,  has  not 
this  language  varied  ?  has  it  undergone  no  al- 
teration during  the  courfe  of  four  thoufand 
years  ?  and,  is  the  modem  Chinefe  the  fame  as 
that  which  was  fpoken  by  the  cotemporaries  of 
Tao  ?  This  we  cannot  affirm,  and  fupport  our 
affertion  by  undifputed  proofs  j  but  every  pro- 
bability concurs  to  eftablifli  their  identity,  and 
gives  us  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  language 
has  remained  always  and  invariably  the  fame* 

Firft, 
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Firft,  Wc  do  not  perceive  in  hiftoryinor  even 
5n  the  moft  fabulous  traditions,  afingle  fa£| 
tending  to  occafion  any  doubt  of  the  language 
Jpoken  by  the  ancient  Chinefe  being  different 
^om  that  ufed  at  prefent. 

•  Secondly,  China  has  never  changed  its  in- 
habitants: the  pofterity  of  thofe  people  v^ho 
firft  formed  an  eftablilhment  there,  ftill  fubfifts. 
If,  at  fome  know^n  periods  afterwards,  revolu- 
tions have  occafioned  any  mixture  of  other 
nations  with  the  primitive  people,  it  appears, 
at  leaft  by  the  moft  authentic  monuments,  that 
the  ancient  language  has  always  been  predo- 
minant,  and  that  the  new  fettlers  have  learned 
and  fpoken  it,  as  the  Mantchew  Tartars,  after 
their  conqueft. 

•  Thirdly,  The  moft  intelligent  and  difeeming 
of  the  literati  unanimoufly  agree,  that  the  firft 
chapters  of  the  Chou-iing.  were  written  under 
the  reign  of  Too  (2300  years  before  Jefus 
Chrift),  or,  at  the  lateft,  under  that  of  Tu :  fo^ . 
veral  fpeeches  of  the  firft  emperors  are  there 
related,  word  for  word ;  and  it  is  not  probable 
th^t  the  language  of  thefe  princes  wus  different 
from  that  of  the  hiftorian. 

Fourthly,  Time  has  refpeSfully  preferved 
the  compliment  addreffed  by  an  old  man  to 
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Tao^  and  the  anfwer  returned  by  that  prince  *. 
Two  fongs  have  been  aMo  preferv^d^  which 
were  compofed  under  |:he  fame  reign  f  • 

Fifthly,  The  moft  ancient  infcr^ons  in 
China  are  all  in  Ghinefe)  even  thoie  which  T^ 
^aiffed  to  be  engravei^  on  a  rode  oear  the  fource 

*  ^  Olie.  day,  wkw  Too  was  making  a  tour  through  hb 
f  empire,  an  old  man  cried  out,  from  the  middle  of  the 

*  crowd—r**  May  Heaven.  O  great  prince,  preferve  your 
^Itfe  for  many  years!  May  it  grant  you  a  numerQ^s 
f^  pofterity,  and  render  yoi|  maAer  of  all  the  tnaAxnk  of  tbe 
f<  untverfe  !'* — ^\  You  are  deceiyed  ii^  your  wiflies,"  re^ 
f  plied  Tao :  ^  many  cares  attend  great  rjches  \  a  numecous 
^  proget^y  occafions  much  uneafmefs ;  and  long  life  often 
^  becomes  difgufting  of  itfelf,*'— **  To  have  great  riches,'* 

*  retarned  the  old  man,  <f  and  to  pour  ditm  into  the  bofimi 
^  of  the  unfortunate,  is  the  true  fource  of  pkafure.  If 
^  Heaven  hath  blefled  with  a  virtuoi^s  and  innocent  pofte-* 
^*  rity,  the  more  numerous  they  are,  the  more  agreeable  i\ 
**  is  to  be  a  father.  If  virtue  reigns  in  the  world,  one  can- 
*'  not  Hve  too  long  with  thofe  who  obey  its  difbtes  :  if  it 
^  be  negle6bed^  we  retire,  and  enjoy  it  in  a  folitude,  and 
^  rife  afterwards  on  a  radiant  cloud,  even  to  Che  ^rone  qf 
«  the  Chang^ti:^ 

f  One  of  the  fongs  is  as  follows:  *  When  the  fqn  be- 

*  gins  his  courfc,  I  fet  myfelf  to  labour  \  and  when  he 
^  defcends  below  the  horizon,  I  fink  into  die  aims  of  fleep; 
^  I  quench  my  thirft  with  water  from  my  own  well)  I  feed 
^  on  the  fruits  of  toy  own  fields.— What>  therefore,  cto  \ 
^  pin  or  lofe  by  the  power  of  the  emperor  f  * 

of 
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of  the  Yellow  tliver,  wheft^  by  the  command 
vfTaa^  he  undertook  to  diiredt  its  conrfe* 

Sixthly,  'Separated  from  ?ill  otSher  nations  of ' 
the  world  by  their  political  e^nflfltution,  as  well 
'  as  by  the  natural  barriers  of  their  empiire,  the 
'  Chibefe  have  borrowed  nothing  from  foreign 
literature.  Their  King^  the  depofitories  of  their 
liiftory,  laws,  and  of  the  doftrine  of  the  early 
ages,  Were  the  onlyTjooks  which  employed  the 
attention  of  the  learned  ;  for  honours  and  for^ 
tune  were  infeparably  annexed  to  the  know-^ 
ledge  of  thefe  literary  monuments.  Confidered 
as  models  of  tafte,  they  thence  derived  rules  for 
the  ait  of  writing  ;  they  copied  them,  learned 
them  by  heart,  and  endeavoured  to  imitate 
their  ftyle :  even  at  prefent,  every  man  of  let-^ 
'ters,  who  piques  himfelf  upon  fine  writing, 
dares  not  employ  a  fmgle  word  in  his  com- 
pofitions  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  King^ 
and  which  has  not  been  confecrated  and  efta- 
l>li{hed  in  other  ancient  claflical  books.    The 
f  mperors  themfelves,  in  all  their  edi^s,  imitate 
their  ftyle  and  didlion  with  the  moft  fcrupulous 
minutenefs*    This  refpcft  for  antiqvdty  muft 
undoubtedly  have  been  very  unfavourable  to 
any  innoyatipn  in  the  language. 

With  rcg^d  to  the  language  fpoken  at  pre- 
fent 
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fjpnt  by  the  vulvar,  it  ca;i  hardly  be  fuppoied 
not  to  have  experienced  feveral  changes.  The 
mpft  <;onfjderable  of  thefe  have,  however,  af- 
fe^ed  only  the  pronunciation,  Mrhiqh,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  rhyming  of  the  oldef^  verfes, 
appears,  indee49  to  be  fomewhat  varied,  but 
pnly  in  a  few  wo^rds.  This  difference  mull  he  • 
yery  fmall,  and  fcvce^y  perceptible,  fmce  tl^e 

_  0 

Chinefe  players  ad  theatrical  pieces,  at  prefent, 
written  a  thoufand  years  ago ;  and  they  are  ftill 
^nderftoqd  throughout  all  China. 

The  Chinefe  language,  as  extraordinary  ^ 
the  people  who  fpeak  it,  has  no  relation  what- 
ever with  any  known  language  j  and  its  genius 
IS  flich,  that  no  laws  of  analogy  can  compre-* 
hend  it.    It  has  no  alphabet*    All  the  words 
which  compofe  it^^  confift  of  one  fyllable  onljr^ 
and  are  very  few  in  number.  Thefe  words  al- 
ways remain  the  fame  j  that  is  to  fay,  monq- 
fyllables,  even  when  two  are  united  to  fignify 
one  fingle  thing ;  whether  they  are  written  ojp 
pronounced,  they  remain  always  feparate  and 
diftinft,  and  are  never  blended  into  one,  as  the 
french  words  bon  dsidjour  are  blended,  to  form 
the  word  boiyour. 

Thefe  monofyllables  never  produce  but  one 
found.    When  they  are  written  by  the  jEu- 

ropeaa 
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rdjpean  alph^bet^  they  begin  by  the  letters-  ck 

fch^f^gorjj  U  h, U  *,«,  ^K^P^ff  tf,v,ou:  the 
final  letters  are  a^  e^  /,  Oy  of\  ou^  «,  /,  n^  gn.    The 
middle  of  Chioefe  words  confifts  of  vowels  and  • 
confonants,  which  produce  only  one  found, 
and  are  always  pronounced  as  monofyllables.  . 

The  Chineie  language  contains  only  about : 
three  hundred  and  thirty  primary  and  radical . 
words :  fome  Chinefe  dictionaries  make  them 
amount  to  four  hundred  and  eighty-four.  On  . 
the  firft  view,  it  would  appear,  that  this  fmall , 
number  of  expreffions  muft  conftitute  a  Ian- 
guage  very  poor,  and  abounding  in  monotony, . 
But  we  ihall  entertain  a  quite  drfi^rent  idea  6f 
the  Chinefe  language;  when  we  are  informed, 
that  tlie  fenfe  of  thefe  primitive  words  may  be . 
multiplied  almoft  without  end,  by  the  abun^ 
dunce  and  variety,  of  accents,  inflexions  and  . 
afpirations  ufed,  and  by  other  changes  of  the 
voice  which  pronounces  them. 

.  The  Chinefe  diftinguifh  two  principal  ac- : 
cents  J  the  ping^  that  is  to  fay  even^  without  ele-^ . 
vatting  or  depreffing  the  voice.  The  accent  • 
ping  is  divided  alfo  into  tjingy  clears  and  tcho^  i 
objcurty  or  rather  m%o  open  and  mute.  The  agcetit 
tji  is  fubdividtfd  klfo  into  ichar^^  Jharp^  kiVf 
grave,  dLudjou,  re-enieringn   The  tone  is  change 

when 


vrtiftii  one  r^s  die  vQke  ^t  lAift  eii4  ^  a  word; 
ag  when  dic^  negaiuve  m.  k  ]proivoiMice4  wtfk 
great  emphatis  aad  £DrQe ;  k  U  i&w  when  one 
deprelTes  the  Yoke^  like  a  timid  clN3d>  who  aa- 
fwets  whbft  telii^liance,  an4  pi^otioiuices  very 
feebly  the  s  of  the  word^w*  Wheo  the  accent 
v^jw^  the  voice  is^  ckaiM;^  b^ck,  as  it  were  into 
the  throat,  like  a  mau  who^  by  fome  iiiddea 
emotion  of  fear,  or  through  refped:^  ftops  ihc^^ 
and  hefkates  at  ^e  laft  letter  of  a  word.  The 
aipiraticm,  which  ha3  place  9n  ceitain  wordft 
which  begin  by  the  letters  <7^  k^  p^  /,  ftiH  adds  to 
th(fe  varieties* 

Hiefe  differences  in  the  prcfaunciation,  are 
fufficient  to  mike  a  total  qhAnge;  in  the  (ignifi-^ 
cation  of  the  words.  We  ihatt  here  give  fome 
examples**— The  word  tchu^  pronounced  by 
lengthening  the  u^  and  with  a  clear  tone  ei 
voice,  fignifies  ma/ier^  hrd  j  if  it  is  pronounced 
in  an  uniform  tone,  lengthening  the  u^  it  figiu* 
fies  beg ;  when  pronounced  lightly,  and  with 
rapidity,  it  n»e»ns  kk€hen\  and  when  »rticulate<l 

with  a  ftrong  voice»  depref&d  towards  the  end, 

•        *  • '     -       . 

it  exprefles  a  pill^^ 

The  word  tjin  conveys  various  ngmficati<»^ 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  accented 

or 


rents ;  uin^  a  kind  of  rice  j  ^,  totidly ;  /iw^'  /« 
exhau/t ;  ///)»,  tlie  name  of  a  rn>^,  &c.. 

The.  word  po^  according  to  the  different  in-» 
fledions  of  the  voice,  has  eleven  diflerent  fig-* 
nifications :  it  exprcfled,  in  turn,  a  gtafi^  to  boil^ 
to  winnow  rke^  to  prepare^  liberal ,,  an  old  wonum^ 
fo  break  or  cleave  ^  everfo  little^  to  watery  tncUmd^ 
captive.  We  muft  not  bdieve,  what  fome  tra-* 
vellers  have  told  us,  that  the  Chine£e  chant  in^ 
fpeaking.  All  their  inflexions  of  the  voice  ^re 
fo  fine  and  delicate^  that  they  efcape  the  greater 
part  of  foreigners.  Thefe  accents,,  fo  fugitive, 
are,  however,  very  fenfible  to  the  ear  of  a  Chi- 
nefe,  who  catches  tbem  with  the  fame  eafe  as 
a  Frenchman  underftands  the  different  pro* 
nimciations  of  the  words  ttaUy  /'^,  lots^  which 
fttike  the  ears  of  an  Englifhman,  or  a. Ger- 
man, with  the  fame  found. 

The  uniting  and  comlnning  of  the  Chinefe 
words^  is  another  caufe  of  their  abundant  mul- 
tiplication. By  the  conjun&ion  and  combina- 
tion of  thefe  primary  monofyllables,  a  Chinefe 
can  exprefs  every  thing  he  has  occafion  for  j 
by  thefe  he  modifies,  extends  and  limits  the 
fenfe  of  the  radical  words,  and  gives  to  hig 

thought. 
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thought  all  the  juftnefs  and  preciiion  it  is  C2-« 

fable  of  receiving. 

MoUj  for  example,  (ignified  a  treey  wood;  but, 

when  united  to  other  words,  it  acquires  a  new 
fenfe  and  meaning.  Mou^Ieao  fignifies  wood 
f reported  for  builiUng\  mouJan^  wooden  bars; 
mou^hia^  a  box ;  mou-Jiang^  a  prefs ;  mou^tjiang^ 
a  carpenter  \  mou^uly  a  mu/hroom\  mou-nUj  a  kind 
cf  fmall  orange ;  moU-Jing^  the  planet  Jupiter ; 
niotMnien^  cotton^  &c. 

A^j/,  or  rather  jg-^*,  fignifies  love ;  je-gai^ 

ardent  love^  tse-^gai;  the  love  of  a  father  towards  a 
Jon;  king'-gai^  love  mixed  with  rejpe£l\  ki-^gaij  blind 
and  excejjive  tove^  &c.  One  of  the  miflionaries 
has  reckoned  up  more  than  a  hundred  different 
ihodifications  of  this  fingle  word  gai. 

It  may  fee  eafily  perceived,  what  abundance 
and  aftonifliing  variety  muft  refult  from  this. 
art  of  multiplying  words.    The  Chinefe  lan- 
guage, therefore,  has  names  for  every  thing 
that  exifts ;  terms  proper  for  explaining  every  - 
want,  every  fentiment,  and .  every  art ;   and  • 
words  that  exprefs  every  circumlftance,  and 
point  out  the  fmallefl:  differences  by  which  aniy 
prbpofed  object  may  be  modified.    Inftead  of 
thefe  five  words,. r^//i'^«//,  ox^  keiJej\cow^  the 
Chinefe  language  affords  a  multitude  of  others, 

which 
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which,  exprefs  the  different  years  of  their  ages, 
their  deftination,  and  the  different  varieties  in 
the  colour,  figure  and  fecundity  of  thefq  ani- 
mals.   Every  time  that  a  cow  produces  a  calf, 
flie  acquires  a  new  name,  and  ftill  another  when 
ihc  becomes  barren.    An  ox,  fed  fox  a  iacrifice, 
has  a  particular  name,  which  is  changed  when 
he  is  condiided  to  the  altar.    The  time,  the 
place,  and  the  nature  of  the  facrifice,  always 
give  occafion  to  new  ones.    This  is  alfo  the 
cafe  with  the  emperor's  palace :  a  whole  dic- 
tionary might  be  formed  of  all  the  words  that 
are  employed  to  point  out  the  different  parts 
of  which  it  confifts— words^  which  are,  in  a . 
manner,  confecrated  for  that  purpofe  only,  and 
for  which  others  are  fubllituted,  when .  it  is  ne- 
ceilary  to  mention  the  palace  of  a  prince  or 
of  any  of  the  mandarins. 

All  the  Chinefe  words  are  indeclinable,  and 
the  greater  part  of  them  niay,  in  turn,  become 
verbs,  adverbs,!  fubilaatives  and  adjectives : 
their  refpe£tive  arrangement  in  the  phrafe  de* 
cides  the  quality  which  they  affume. :  An  ad- 
jcflive  always  precedes  a  fubllantive.  The 
Chinefe  are  acquainted  with  three  pronouns 
only,  which  are  perfonal ;  ngo,  /;  «/,  /boiMi  ta^ 
he ;  and  thefe  become  plurals,  by  adding  the  ^ 
Vol.  IL  C  c  particle. 
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particle,  men.  This  particle  indicates  alfo  tlie 
plural  of  all  nouns ;  as,  for  example,  ma^  a 
horfe\  ma  meny  borjes ;  ta^  he\  ta  men^  thiy. 

The  Chinefc  verbs  have  no  other  tenfes  but 
the  prefent,  the  paft,  and  the  future.  When 
they  are  preceded  only  by  perfonal  pronouns, 
they  are  in  the  prefent ;  the  addition  of  the 
particle  kaoj  indicates  the  paf): ;  the  particles 
tfiangy  or  hoei^  point  out  the  future. 

We  muft  here  confine  ourfelvcs  to  this  ge- 
neral iketch  of  the  Chinefe  language :  to  enter 
into  a  particular  detail  of  the  mephanifm  and 
grammatical  conflru^on  of  it,  would  require 
a  feparate  work.— And  we  ihall  not  enlarge 
upon  the  hiftory,  oiigin  and  compoiltion  of  the 
Chinefe  diara&ers,  concerning  which  fo  mach 
has  been  written  already.  It  wiQ  be  iuffident 
to  remark,  that  their  number  is  extended  to 
eighty  thoufand^  and  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  literati  fpend  their  whole  lives  in  ftudying 
them.  We  muft  not,  however,  imagine^  that  it 
is  indlfpenfaUy  neceiTary  to  be  acquainted  with 
them  ail :  dght  or  ten  thoufand.  are  foffictent 
to  enable  one  to  exprefs  onefelf  widi  e^,  and 
to' read  a  great  many  books.  The  greater  part 
of  th^  literati  are  maftcrs  of  only  fifteen  or 
twenty  tlK>ufand  of  thefe  dluucaders  \  and  very 

3  few 
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few  of  their  doctors  ever  attain  to  a  knowledge 
of  forty  thoufand. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark,  that,  in 
the  Chinefe,  there  are  four  diftin^t  languages. 

Firft,  the  Kau^uenj  or  language  of  the  King, 
and  other  claffical  books  of  antiquity.-^It  is 
not  fpokctn  at  prefent ;  but  the  fpeeches  con- 
tained in  the  Chou-hng^  and  the  fongs  of  the 
Chi^ting^  prove  that  it  viras  fpoken  in  the  early 
ages.  This  language,  or  rather  this  di£tion,  is 
fo  laconic,  that  it  is  ahnoft  impoffible  for  thofe 
who  have  little  pra&ice  in  reading  the  Chinefe 
authors,  to  underftand  it,  the  ideas  are  fo  ac* 
cumulated,  fo  crowded  and  wrapt  up  in  the 
words^  as  one  of  the  miffionaries  expreffes  it. 
Nothing  can  exceed  this  manner  of  writing : 
it  unites  the  greateft  energy,  and  depth  of 
thought,  with  hoidn^s  of  metaphor,  fplendour 
of  imagery,  and  harmony  of  ftyle  *.  but  the 
Kou-^ouen  h  exceedingly  difficult  to  be  under* 
flood,  and  requires  very  laborious  meditation; 
however,  the  moft  eminent  of  the  literati  un- 
derftand  it^  and  read  it  with  as  much  pleafure 
aa  a  man  of  letters  in  Europe  reads  Horace  and 
Juvenal. 

Secondly,  the  Ouen^tchang.  —  This  is  the 
languages  ufed  in  compofitioos  where  a  noble 

C  c  2  and 
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and  elevated  ftyle  is  requifite.  It  is  never 
fpoken  ;  but  certain  fentences,  and  compli- 
mentary exprcffions,  are  foraetimes  borrowed 
from  it.  The  Ouen-tchang  has  not  (though  it 
approaches  near  it)  the  *  fame  laconic  brevity, 
and  majeftic  fublimity,  as  the  Kou^uen ;  it  is, 
however,  concife,  natural  and  eafy ,  and  abounds 
with  a  variety  of  grand  and  beautiful  exprcf- 
fions. It  is  equally  proper  for  every  kind  of 
ftyle,  and  for  every  fubjeft,  which  it  greatly 
embellifhes  :  but  it  is  not  much  adapted  to  the 
ambiguities  of  metaphyfics,  and  the  formal  and 
rugged  didion  ufed  in  treating  of  the  abftrafl: 
fciences. 

Thirdly,  the  Kouan^hoa^  which  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  court,  of  people  in  office,  and  of 
the  literati. — ^It  is  un4erftood  throughout  the 
whole  empire  :  courtiers  and  ladies  pronounce 
it  with  much  gracefulnefs,  efpecially  at  Pe^ 
hng^  and  in  the  province  oiKi^g-nan^  where, 
the  court  formerly  refided.  The  Kouan^hoa  ad- 
mits of  fynonimous  expreflions,  to  moderate 
the  brevity  of  monofyllablcs  ;  of  pronouns  and 
relatives,  for  the  conneding  of  phxafes,  and 
perfpicuity  of  ftyle ;  of  prepofitions,  adverbs 
and  particles,  to  fupply  -the  v^ant  of  cafes, 
moods,  tenfes  and  numbers,  which  have  place 

iR  other  languages. 

Fourthly, 
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Fourthly,  Hiang^tan. — This  16  a  kind  of  cor- 
rupted language,  or  provincial  dialed,  fpoken 
by  the  lower  clafTes  in  China.  Every  province, 
every  city,  and  almoft  every  village,  has  its 
own.  Betides  the  fenfe  of  the  words,  which 
varies  in  a  great  number  of  places,  they  are  fo 
altered  by  diverfity  of  pronunciation,  as  to  be 
^  almoft  unintelligible. 

The  Chinefe  literati  diftinguifh  five  "princi- 
pal  kinds  of  v^rriting.  The  firft  is  named  Kou^ 
euen.  This  is  the  moft  ancient  of  all ;  and  there 
fcarcely  remains  the  leaft  veftigc  of  it  at  prc- 
fent.  The  fecond,  Tchoang-^tfeej  fubfifted  till  the 
end  of  the  dynafty  of  the  T'cheou :  it  is  that 
which  was  ufed  in  the  time  of  Canfucius.  Th« 
third,  U-tJie^  began  vnth  the  dynafty  of  Xfin. 
The  fourth,  Hing-^cbou^  is  employed  in  print- 
rag,  as  the  Roman  and  Italic  letters  in  Europe. 
The  fifth,  I'aO'tfeey  was  invented  under  the  Han. 
It  is  a  kind  of  writing,  or  rather  painting,  with 
a  pencil.  It  requires  a  light  and  experienced 
hand ;  but  it  greatly  disfigures  the  charafters. 
It  is  feldom  ufed  but  in  the  prefcriptions  of 
phyficians,  in  the  prefaces  of  books,  and  in- 
iicriptions  of  fancy,  &c. 

The  Chinefe  annex  great  merit  to  the  talent 
of  tracing  out  charafters  with  tafte  and  corredl- 

C  c  3  nefs; 
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nefs :  they  often  prefer  them  even  to  the  tooft 
elegant  painting ;  and  there  are  ibme  of  them 
who  will  piirchafe,  at  an  exorbitant  rate,  a  page 
of  old  writing,  when  the  charadcrs  appear  to  be 
well  formed.  They  pay  particular  honour  to 
them,  even  in  the  commonefl  books  ;  and  if^ 
by  chance^  any  of  the  leaves  fall  off,  they  coU 
led  them  with  the  mod  refpeftful  attention* 
To  apply  them  to  the  meaneft  of  purpofes,  or 
to  tread  them  under  foot  in  walking,  would  bo 
a  grofs  and  unpardonable  violation  of  decency 
and  politenefs.  It  even  often  happens,  that 
workmen,  fuch  as  mafons  and  joiners,  dare  not 
allow  themfelves  the  liberty  of  tearing  a  printed 
leaf  of  paper,  which  may  happen  tQ  be  fixed 
to  a  wall,  Or  piece  of  wood. 

The  ancient  Chinefe  were  as  little  acquaititedi 
with  punctuation  as  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  modern  Chinefe,  from  a  refpedt 
for  antiquity,  never  venture  to  employ  them 
in  works  of  an  elevated  ftyle,  nor  in  any  <:om<& 
poHtion  which  is  to  be  prefentcd  to  the  em- 
peror. However  obfcure  the  King  may  be,^ 
they  are  printed  without  points,  unlefs  they  are 
accompanied  with  commentaries,  and  iiiitended 
for  the  ufe  of  ftudents.  • 

CHAP. 
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CHINES^E    POETRY. 


EMPLOYED  only  in  iifeful  ftudies,  and 
fuch  as  may  conduct  to  fortune,  the 
Chinefe,  in  general,  fet  very  little  value  on 
poetry.    Seldom  does  the  art  of  making  verfes 
engage  the  attention,  or  obtain  the  rewards  of 
government*    This  ftu^y  is  generally  purfued 
from  tafte,  or  to  fill  up  a  vacant  hour  ;  but  it  is 
never  followed  as  a  profeffion.  The  Chinefe  fay 
of  a  man  of  letters,  that  he  has  the  talent  of 
making  good  verfes,  almoft  in  the  fame  manner 
as  if  one  ihould  praife,  in  Europe,  a  captain  of 
(dragoons,  for  being  an  excellent  performer  on 
the  violin.    A  tafte  for  poetry  is,  however, 
pretty  general  in  China  j  and  there  are  few 
Chinefe  writers  who  have  not  devoted  fome 
part  of  their  leifure  hours  to  the  mufes.    The 
example  of  t|[ie  celebrated  ^f^g-nathfong^  who 
never  wrote  verfes,  is  even  cited  as  fomething 
very  extraordinary :  he  is  compared,  for  this 
reafon,  to  the  flower  baUiang^  which  would  i)e 
the  mod  beautiful  and  perfe^  of  flowers,  were 
it  not  deftitute  of  fmelK 

C  c  4  "When 
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When  rules  are  drawn  from  nature,  they  arc 
every  where  almoft  the  fame.  The  Chinefe  art 
of  poetry  differs,  therefore,  very  little  from 
thlit  of  Horace  and  Boileau.  We  may  judge 
of  this  by  the  precepts  laid  down  in  the  frag- 
ment of  a  Chinefe  book,  entitled  Ming-^tchoftg. 
*  To  make  a  good  poem,  the  fubjefl:  muft  be 
interefting,  and  treated  in  an  attradling  man- 
ner; genius  muft  fliine  throughout  the  whole, 
and  be  fupported  by,  a  graceful,  brilliant  and 
fublime  didion.  The  poet  ought  to  traverfe, 
with  a  rapid  flight,  the  exalted  regions  of 
philofophy,  but  without  deviating  from  the 
narrow  paths  of  ^ruth,  though  it  is  not  ne- 
ceflary  that  he  fhould  entirely  confine  him- 
felf  to  that  dull  round.  Good  tafte  .will  only 
pardon  fuch  digreffions  as  bripg  him  towards 
his  end,  and  which  exhibit  it  to  him  in  a  more 
ftriking  point  of  vie^V.  Difappointment  muft 
attend  him,  if  he  fpeaks  without  fpeaking  to 
the  purpofe,  or  without  defcribing  things 
with  that  fire,  with  that  force,  and  with  that 
energy,  which  prefent  them  to  the  mind  as 
a  painting  does  to  the  eyes.  Elevation  of 
thought,  continued  imagery,  foftnefs  and  har- 
mony, form  true  poetry.  One  mlift  begin 
with  grandeur,  paint  every  thing  exprefTed, 

*  foften 
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\f  foften  the  {hades  of  thofe  which  are  of  leaft 

*  importance,  colle£t  all  into  t)ne  point  of  view, 

*  and  carry  the  reader  thither  with  a   rapid 

*  flight.    Poetry  fpeaks  the  language  of  the 
^  pailions,  of  fentiment,  and  of  reafon :  but, 

T^  when  it  lends  its  voice  to  men,  it  ought  to 
^  aflume  the  tone  proper  for  the  age,  rank,  fex, 

*  and  prejudices  of  /each.' 

The  Chinefe  verfification  has  its  rules  ;  and 
it  is  attended  with  no  lefs  difficulties  than  the 
•  French.  The  choice  of  poetical  exprefTions  is, 
above  all,  very  embarrafling.  Chinefe  verfes 
admit  only  of  the  moft  energetic,  pidurefque, 
and  harmonious  words ;  and  they  muft  be  al- 
ways ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which  they 
have  been  employed  by  the  ancients.  In  one 
.of  the  editions  of  the  poetical  works  of  the  em- 
peror Kang-'hi^  who  died  in  1722,  the  editors 
have  carried  their  attention  fo  far,  as  to-juftify, 
by  examples  drawn  from  the  greateft  poets,  all 
the  expreflions  which  that  prince  made  ufe  of. 
Such  a  labour,  undoubtedly,  indicates  and  fup- 
pofes  a  chafte  and  delicate  taflp  in  a  nation. 
Each  verfe  can  contain  only  a  certain  number 
of  words,  all  of  which  muft  be  ranged  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  quantity,  and  terminate  in  a 
jrhyme.  The  number  of  verfes  which  compofe 

a  ftrophe 
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a  ftrophc  is  not  determined ;  but  they  muft  be 
uniform y  and  prefent  the  fame  diftribution  of 
rhymoe.  The  fmall  number  of  poetical  expref- 
lions  which  are  contained  in  the  Ghinefe  lan- 
guage, has  rendered  it  neceflary  to  extend  the 
poetical  licenfe  to  a  great  length  in  this  refpedt* 
The  Chinefe  poets  are  allowed  to  employ  a 
blank  verfe  in  every  fomv 

As  the  Chinefe  poets  have  not  the  fame  r&- 

fources  as  Europeans,  in  the  attra<fling  fiidHons 

of  mythology,  they  fupply  the  deficiency  occa-* 

iioned  by  the  want  of  thofe  beauties  which 

our  poetry  derives  from  this  aid,  by  feveral 

different  methods.*-^FiFft,  by  bold  and  ingenir 

cus  metaphoi^,  fuitad  to  the  fpirit  of  their  laiv- 

guage»    The  eagle,  for  example,  is  llyled,  in 

their  verfes,  the  hqfi  of  the  clouds ;  the  jack-daw, 

the  bird  ofjpetch  j  a  mat  upon  which  one  re- 

pofes,  the  kingdom  cffitep  j  the  lamb,  thejucker 

tm  hs  tnees ;  the  head,  the  fanRuary  of  rtafon ; 

the  ftomacb,  the  laboratory  of  aliments ;  die  eyes, 

thejlars  of  tl^e  forehead  \  the  ears,  the  princes  of 

bearif^ ;  the  nofe,  the  mountain  of  fources^  &c. 

Secondly,  They  ufe  the  names  of  feveral  ani«* 

mals  in  an  allegorical  fenfe :  thus,  the  dn^on, 

tyger,  kite  and  fwallow,  fupply  the  place  of 

Jupiter,  Mars,  Mercury  and  Flora,    Thirdly, 

They 
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They  often  borrow  beautiful  expreflions  from 
their  King^  which  they  have  the  art  of  iatro-* 
ducing  aptly,  and  with  great  propriety.  To 
fignify  a  hujband  and  wife^  they  make  ufe  of 
the  word  l'of^-Jin(iboj€  who  bmie  only  one  heart\ 
an  expreffion  of  the  Chi^kmg.  They  call  wi- 
dows and  orphans  Tj^/^i^^/sg-,  the  poor  of  Heaven. 
Fourthly,  They  are  able  alfo  to  procure  great 
afBftance  from  the  manners  and  cufioms  of 
high  antiquity,  of  which  they  preferve  fen- 
tences ;  and  they  fomecimes  imitate  the  man- 
ner of  fpeaking  pradifed  in  thofe  remote  ages. 
Their  hiftory,  the  actions  and  repartees  of 
their  emperors,  the  maxims  of  their  ancient 
literati,  fumifh  them  aMp  with  a  great  number . 
of  beautiful  and  agreeable  ailudons,  which  have 
often  great  force  and  ftrength.  For  example*— 
A  painter,  of  the  dynafty;of  the  ^ang^  when  he 
was  about  to  paint  an  angry  tyger,  never  took 
up  his  pencil,  until  he  had  firft  g^ven  a  fpur  to 
his  imagination,  by  copious  draughts  of  flrong 
liquor :  hence  Hoa-hou  (to  paint  the  tyger)  lig* 
pifies,  at  prefent,  to  drink  hard.  A  philofqpher, 
to  avoid  the  iron  hand  of  perfecution,  having 
retired  to  a  defert,  found  nothing  but  a  peach- 
tree  and  a  cryftal  fpring :  hence  comes  the 
expreffion  Tao^uen  (a  peach-tree  j  and  a  fpring)^ 

to 
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(to  fignify  tbefolitude  of  the /age.    An  emperor, 
-obferving  a  hedge  of  large  bamboos,  the  roots 
of  which  were  furrounded  by  vigorous  fiioof  s, 
exclaimed.  Behold  the Jymbol  of  a  father. happy  in 
his  children !  In  anufion  to  this  expreffion,  the 
poets  have  (Incc  (aid  ^chowfim  (Jhoot  of  the 
bamboo)^  to  fignify  afon  worthy  of fucceeding  his 
father.  A  widow,  whofe  memory  has  been  pre^ 
ferved  by  hiftory,  cut  off  her  nofe,  in  order 
that  ftie  might  not  be  forced  to  enter  a  fecond 
time  into  the  married  ftate ;  and,  at  prefent,  to 
fay  of  a  woman,  that^^  will  not  cut  off  her  nofe^ 
conveys  an  inuendo  re{:dete  with  the  bittereft 
fatire.  Thefe  examples  prove,  that  genius,  ima* 
gination,  and  enthufiafm,  are  not  fufiicient 
to  form  a  Chinefe  poet.    To  thefe  gifts  of  Na- 
ture, he  muft  add  alfo  the  riches  of  erudition, 
which  can  be  acquired  only  by  ftudy  and  appli- 
cation. 

The  Chi-king  is  the  moft  valuable  treafure 
of  the  ancient  Chinefe  poetry,  and  holds  the 
third  rank  among  the  canonical  books.  This  col- 
lection contains  three  hundred  poetical  pieces, 
extracted  from  a  much  more  voluminous  work, 
which  was  preferved  in  the  imperial  library  of 
the  T^cheou.  The  Chinefe  are  indebted  for  this 
work  to  Confucius^  who  revifed  and  arranged 

it 
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it  in  the  year  484  before  the  Chriftiari  aera. 
The  Chirking  is  divided  into  three  parts  j  the 
firft,  entitled  Koue^fong^  The  Manners  of  JTiflg-- 
Joms^  contains  poems  and  fongs,  which  were 
current  artiotig  the  people,  and  which  the  em- 
perors, when  they  made  a  tour  through  the 
empire,  ordered  to  be  coUefted,  that  they  might 
thence  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  ftate  of  public 
manners.  The  fecond,  called  Ta^  excellences^ 
is  divided  into  Ta-ya  and  Siachya^  great  md 
little  excellence ;  thefe  two  fe£tions  contain  odes^ 

« 

fongs,  hymns,  elegies,  fatires,  epithalamia,  &c* 
The  third  part,  named  Songy  praifes^  contains 
hymns  and  verfes,  which  were  fung  at  lacri- 
fices,  and  in  ceremonies  pradlifed  in  honour . 
of  anceflors.  AU  the  literati  agree  that  fe- 
veral  of  thefe  poetical  pieces  bear  evident  marks 
of  being  written  in  the  time  of  Ouen-ouang^ 
and  oi  Fou^uangy  his  fon,  that  is  to  fay,  that 
they  are  as  old  as  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury  before  our  sera  j  the  reft  appeared  under 
the  different  reigns  of  the  following  emperors, 
till  Confucius.  The  praifes  of  the  Chinefe  can 
never  be  exhaufted  when  they  fpeak  of  the 
fublimity,  foftnefs,  fimplicity,  and  ancient 
tafte  of  thefe  pieces  ;  they  confefs  thM  all  the 
fucceedirtg  jiges  hav^  not  been  able  to  produce 

any 
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any  tiling  which  can  b^  put  in  competition 
with  them ;  ^be  fix  virtues j  fay  they,  are  like 
the  foul  of  the  Chi-Jdng ;  no  age  has  been  able 
to  wither  the  brilliant  fiawers  nviih  which  they 
are  there  crowned^^  and  no  age  wHl  produce  any 
fo  beautiful. 

To  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  Chinefe  poetry, 
we  fhall  here  tranfcribe  fome  pieces  of  the  Chi* 
ling^  tranflated  by  a  miffionary  refident  at  Pe- 
king,  who  died  feveral  years  aga 

A    CHIl^ESE    ODE* 

WITH  what  delight  does  the  eye  wander 
over  the  furrounding  landfcape !  A  river  gen« 
tly  glides  along,  through  the  plain  which  it 
embelliilies  with  the  long  canal  fc»ined  by  its 
waters.  On  the  fouth  mountains  majeflically 
rife,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  whUe  on 
the  oppofite  bank,  reeds  and  pines,  covered 
with  a  never-£siding  verdure,  invite  the  freih 
breath  of  the  cooling  zephyrs*  PelightM 
abodes !  thofe  who  inhabit,  you  live  like  bro- 
thers. Never  is  the  voice  of  dijfcord  heard 
among  you.  What  glory  Ihalt  be  yours !  The 
prince,  whofe  inheritance  you  are,  hath  chden 
you  for  his  reildence.     Already  is  the  plan  of 

his  palace  formed,  proud  walls  arife,  and  grand 

piazzas 
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piazzas  are  building  on  the  eaft  and  WefL 
Haften  to  come,  O  great  prince!  haflea  to 
come ;  fports  and  pl^afures  await  thy  arrivaL 
The  foiid  foundations,  which  are  now  laying 
with  redoubled  ftrokes  of  the  hammer,  difplay 
thy  wifdom.  Neither  rains  nor  ft 07  ms  (hall 
ever  prevail  againfl:  them.  Never  fhall  the 
m£e€ty  which  creeps  pr  walks^  penetrate  thy 
habitation.  The  guard  who  watches,  is  ibme- 
times  furprifed;  the  moft  rapid  dart  niayerr ;  the 
frighto^d  pigeon  forgets  the  ufe  of  its  wings  ; 
and  the  pheafant^  with  difficulty^  flies  before 
the  eagie ;  but  before  thee,  every  obftacle  dis- 
appears and  vaniihe^.  With  what  mtjeftic 
grandeur  do  thefe  colonnades  rear  their  fronts! 
How  immeniie  are  thofe  halls !  Lofty  columns 
fupport  the  ceiling,  the  brightnefs  of  day  illu- 
minates them,  and  penetrates  them  on  all 
fides*  It  is  here  that  my  prince  repofes ;  it  is 
here  that  he  ileeps^  upon  long  mats^  woven 
with  great  art.  I  have  dreamed^  faid  he,  when 
he  awoke  j  of  what  I  have  feen,  explain  the 
myfterious  meaning.  Thy  dream,  O  prince, 
announces  nothing  but  happinefs.  You  be- 
hdd  bears  and  dragons ;  bears  indicate  the 
birth  of  an  heir,  and  dragons  that  of  a  prin^ 
cefs.     My  predi4^ion  is  aQcampli(hed^     The 

much- 
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much-wiftied  fot  heir  is  born.  Laid  in  hiS 
cradle,  he  Tpdrts  with  a  fceptrct  All  the  mag- 
nificence that  furrounds  him  cannot  foften  his 
conftraint.  He  fends  forth  cries,  but  they  are 
the  cries  of  a  hero.  Be  comforted,  O  illuftri- 
ous  child !  the  purple  In  i;vhich  thou  art  clothed 
tells  thee,  that  thoU  art  born  for  the  throne, 
and  for  ottr  happiilefs.  •  I  behold^  alfo,  a 
princefs  wrapped  up  in  humble  fWaddling- 
clothes.  A  brick,  the  fymbol  of  her  fex,  lies 
by  her  fide.  May  (he  be  exempt  from  vice, 
if  fhe  be  deftitute  of  virtue !  Her  deftiriy  calls 
her  to  the  tormenting  cares  of  a  fainily,  but 
they  may  conduft  her  to  gloty.  May  het 
auguft  parents  fee  her  attain  to  it.  May  fhe 
enjoy  all  thofe  rewards  which  her  merits  deferve. 

The  tender  and  afFeding  fenfibility  which 
reigns  throughout  the  following  piece,  eafily 
difcovers.  it  to  be  of  the  plaintive  and  elegiac 
kind. 

THE  COMPLAINT  OF  A  LAWFUL   SPOUSE 

REPUDIATED. 

LIKE  two  clouds  united  in  the  upper  re- 
gions of  the  air,  which  the  moft  furious  ftorms 
cannot  feparate,  we  were,  bound  to  each  other 

by 
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by  the  eternal  ties  of  Hymen ;  our  hearts, 
ever  after,  ought  to  have  formed  only  one. 
The  foialleft  divifion,  occafioned  by  paflion ' 
or  difguft,  would  have  been  a  crime ;  yet,  like 
him  who  tears  up  the  grafs  and  leaves  the 
roots,  thou  haft  banifhed  me  from  thy  home, 
as  if,  unfaithful  to  my  glory  and  to  my  virtue, 
I  were  no  longer  worthy  of  being  thy  fpoufe, 
and  could  ceafe  to  be  fo !  Behold,  O  Heaven, 
and  judge  !  my  heart  fondly  turns  to  the  abode 
I  have  left.  Ungrateful  man  !  he  accompanied 
me  only  a  few  fteps ;  he  turned  from  me  at 
his  gate ;  he  found  pleafure  in  quitting  me. 
He  adores,  then,  the  new  object  of  his  adul- 
terous paflion  ;  they  are  already  like  a  brother 
and  fifter,  who  have  feen  one  another  from 
infancy.  Begone !  thy  infidelity  will  corrupt 
thy  new  wedlock,  and  embitter  all  its  fweets. 
O,  heavens !  he  celebrates  his  new  nuptials 
with  joy  !  I  am  become  vile  in  his  fight ;  he 
defires  my  prefence  no  longer ;  and  I — I  de- 
fire  his  repentance  no  more.  What  pains  did 
I  not  endure  while  tofled  with  him  on  the  rapid 
ftream  of  life  !  To  what  labours  did  I  not  de- 
vote myfelf  for  the  interefts  of  his  houfe !  I 
facrificed  myfelf  to  render  him  happy.  It 
was  I  who  attrafted  all  thofc  friends  whofc 
Vol.  II.  D  d  hearts 
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];iearts  were  warmed  with  afFeAioa  towards 
him ;  yet  he  cannot  love  me  !*  He  even  hates^ 
defpifes,  and  forgets  me.  My  fortune,  only, 
engaged  his  love,,  and  my  charms  faded  when 
I  had  rendered  him  happy.  What  endear-^ 
ments  and  feHcity  did  I  not  prepare  for  our 
old  age !  But  another  will  folace  thee  for  their 
lofs^  white  I  am  laftguilhing  midft  ignominy 
and  grief.  Alasf  how  dreadful  were  thy 
looks  !  they  breathed  nothing  but  hatred  and 
fury.  My  misfortunes  are  paft  remedy..  He 
is  even  ofiended  at  my  affe£tion^  and  bluihes 
at  my  kindnefs* 

r 

The  following  Ode  on  iRATERNAL  love,  is 
one  of  the  moft  efteemed  poetical  pieces  in 
China: 

N  O  tree  can  be  compared  to  the  ^chang-^tiy 
whicli  the  fpring  crowns  with  a  thoufand 
flowers  ;  no  man  can  be  compared  to  a  brother.. 
A  brother  laments  a  brother  with  unfeigned 
tears.  Were  lus  body  fufpended  over  an  abyfs,^ 
from  the  point  of  a  rock ;  were  it  funk  in  the 
peftilential  waves  of  the  deepeft  gulph,  he 
would  procure  it  a  tomb.  The  folitary  turtle 
fighs  midft  the  filence  of  the  grove,  but  I,  in 
my  affliction,  have  a  brother  who  fhares  my 

burden. 
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burden.  The  tendereft  friend  feeks  only  to 
allay  my  grief ;  my  brother  feels  it,  he  confi- 
ders  it  as  his  own.  Pafiion  may  fteal  into  our 
habitation,  and  with  her  envenomed  breath 
difturb  our  repofe;  but  when  danger  ap- 
proaches, my  brotter  proteds  me  with  his 
body,  he  becomes  my  fliield.  What  joy  does 
it  give  him  to  fee  me  delivered  !  What  plea^ 
fure  to  behold  me  happy !  Men  fliare  theit 
felicity  with  relations ;  the  fociety  of  a  bro- 
ther augments  it*  The  moll  agreeable  enter- 
tainments are  thofe  where  I  behold  mine ;  the 
moft  delicious  banquet  is  that,  where  he  is 
feated  by  my  fide.  My  foul  expands  in  his 
prefence ;  I  pour  it  without  refcrve  into  his 
bofom.  Fraternal  afieftion  has  all  the  tender- 
nefs  of  love.  An  amiable  fpoufe  may  intox- 
icate with  the  endearments  of  wedlock ;  a 
virtuous  progeny  may  add  to  our  joys,  but  if 
we  wi(h  to  fecure  felicity,  let  it  be  cemented 
by  fraternal  affe£kion.  The  Kin  and  the^  Che^ 
in  a  concert,  give  fupport,  and  add  to  the  har- 
mony of  the  voices.  O,  fraternal  affeaion, 
happy  are  the  families  where  thou  reigneft  ! 
Thy  charms  invite  thither  every  virtue,  and 
baniOi  every  vice. 

D  d  2  The 
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The  Chinefe  poets  are  no  ftrartgers  to  the 
charms  of  Philofophy ;  they  can  even  diflfufe 
its  beauties  throughout  their  fmalleft  pieces; 
The  following  exhibits  a  pifture  of  the  con- 
tentment and  calm  indifference  of  a  Chinefe 

.  Sage  in  his  retirement. 

My  palace  is  a  fmall  chamber,  three  times 
my  length.  Magnificence  never  yet  found 
entrance  there,  but  neatnefs  is  my  conftant 
companion.  A  mat  is  my  bed,  a  piece  of  cot- 
ton cloth,  doubled,  is  my  covering.  Thefe 
afford  me  a  feat  in  the  day,  and  on  thefe  do  I 
repofe  during  night.  On  the  one  fide,  (lands 
my  lamp ;  on  the  other,  a  vafe  filled  with 
fweet  odour.  No  noife  affails  my  ears  but  the 
finging  of  birds,  the  whittling  of  the  winds, 
and  the  murmuring  of  a  fountain.  My  win- 
dow can  fhut,  and  my  doot  can  be  opened, 
but  only  for  the  wife ;  the  wicked  never  dare 
approach  it.  I  neither  fhave  my  head,  like  a 
Bonze,  nor  do  I  faft,  like  a  T'ao-Jfee.  Truth 
hath  fixed  her  abode  in  my  heart,  and  inno- 
cence guides  my  anions.  Without  mailer, 
and  without  difciples,  I  indulge  in  no  empty 
dreams,  nor  do  I  pafs  my  life  in  writing  words, 
much  lefs  in  whetting  the.  pointed .  (hafts  of 

•  fatire,  or  painting  praifes.     Ambitious  views 
never  enter  my  mind,  nor  do  vaft  projects 

« 

employ 
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employ  my  thoughts ; '  glory  moves  me  as  lit- 
tle as  riches,  and  pleafure  in  vain  to  me  dif- 
plays  her  charms.  Solitude  and  rcpofe  are  my 
only  defire.  Tranquillity  beams  upon  me 
from  all  fides ;  confufion  and  tumult  fly  far 
from  me.  When  I  contemplate  the  heavens, 
my  courage  revives ;  when  I  furvey  the  earth, 
I  am  comforted.  I  live  in  the  world,  as  if 
abfent  from  it.  Day  brings  on  day,  and  year 
follows  year ;  the  laft  will  condud:  me  into 
port,  and  I  Ihall  have  lived  for  myfelf. 


The  emperor  Kieh-long^  who  has  been  fifty 
years  on  the  throne  of  China,  is  one  of  the 
moft  accomplifhed  fcholars,  and  beft  poets,  in 
the  empire.  In  bis  poem,  in  praife  of  Mouk-- 
deity  of  which  a  tranflation  was  publiflied  in 
J  770,  there  are  found  evident  marks  of  a  true 
poetical  genius.  The  large  Chinefe  coUedlion, 
concerning  agriculture,  contains  alfo  feveral 
pieces  written  by  this  monarch,  on  various 
rural  fubjeds ;  on  a  field  newly  tilled ;  on 
brought;  on  the  labours  of  fummer;  on  a  fall 
of  rain,  which  had  faved  the  rice  j  on  a  field 
well  fown  J  on  a  beautiful  houfe;  on  a  Ihower 
pf  hail,  &c.  To  him,  alfo,  are  we  indebted 
fbr  a  panegyric  on  tea,     In  perufing  his  poem 

D  d  3  on 
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on  MoukdeHj  we  were  ftruck  with  the  follow- 
ing paffage ;  our  readers,  we  hope,  will  not 
be  difpleafed  with  us  for  tranfcribing  it ;  they 
doubtlefs  feldom  have  an  opportunity  of  read- 
ing verfes,  compofed  by  a  poet  who  rules  two 
hundred  millions  of  people. 

iTie  poetical  emperor  delineates,  in  this 
work,  all  the  natural  beauties  which  diftin- 
guifti  the  country  of  his  anceftors.  He  de- 
fcribes,  in  the  pafTagc  wc  have  feleded,  the 
profpeft  which  the  fea  exhibits  in  the  gulph 
of  Lea'-iongy  and  afterwards  celebrates ,  the 
mountains  that  furround  the  city  of  Mouk4ien. 
^  The  fea,  the  immenfe  fea,  which  gradually 

*  contracting  its  fliores  advances  into  our  terri- 
^  tories,  to  form  a  gulph,  no  lefs  abundant  in 
^  riches  than  in  beauties,  is  alone  one  of  the 

*  moft  delightful  views  that  nature  can  prefent. 

*  Sometimes,  like  a  placid  lake,  its  fmooth  fur- 
^*  face  aflumes  the  appearance  of  an  extended 

*  azure  plain  ;  fometimes,  with  a  gentlfe  mur- 

*  muring  like  the  hollow  found  of  the  frefhen- 

*  ing  breeze,  it  alternately  advances  and  retires; 
<  fometimes,  foaming  and  fwelled  with  impe- 
^  tuous  fury,  its  roaring  waves  dafh  with  tre- 

*  mendous  force  againft  the  fhore,  which  it  in 
^  vain  attempts  to  fwallow  up.     Often,  by  fuc* 

•  ceffive 
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ceiEve  undulations,  the  motion  and  appear- 
ance of  which  exceed  the  art  of  the  pencil, 
it  feems  defirous  oi  retiring^  to  procure  itfelf 
a  bed,  different  from  that  which  it  occupies 
at  preienl*     If  it  rifes,  it  is  in  order  to  de- 
fcend ;  if  it  defcends,  it  is  only  to  rife  again ; 
until,  afttr  an  infinite  variety  of  changes,  it 
returns  to  the  ftate  in  which  it  was  before. 
We   might   almoft  fay,  that  it  refumes  its 
former  tranquillity^  only  becaufe  that  bright 
orb  which  enlightens  us  by  day,  and  the  ftars 
which  fparkle   during  night,  at^  about  to 
plunge  in  its  waves,  and  to  purify  and  cool 
thcmfelves  in  its  bofom.     Who  can  difcover 
die  ori^n,  anxl  aflign  the  caufes  of  fo  many 
wonders?    But  without  attempting  to  dif- 
am^^  what  it  would  be  impoffible  to  de* 
fcribe,  let  us  leave  the  briny  waves  to  fport 
or  rage  at  pleafur e,  in  that  immenfe  fpace 
wh}ch  they  overfpread,  and  let  us  turn  our 
eyes  and  our  thoughts  to  other  objects,  no 
iefs  Worthy  of  our  attention,—^ — •, 
*  Mountains  \  by  you  I  h^pxv'^Mouittam  of 
iroh^  embroidered  mountain^  to  direflt  the  paths 
of  the  traveller,  doft  thou  prefent  thyfelf  at 
fo  remote  a  diftance  ?  to  fufpend  his  fatigue, 
dod  recreate  his  fight,  dgll  thou  exhibit  a 

D  d  4  ^  form 
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form  and  colours  fo  (ingular  ?  Thou  art  a  cer- 
tain mark  to  point  out  the  route  which  he 
ought  to  purfuc,  in  order  to  reach,  without 
interruption,  the  calm  goat  of  his  repofe. 
Shrill  I  exhibit  you  in  that  point  of  view,  where 
you  appear  majeftically  beautiful  and  endiant- 
ing ;  or  in  that  where  you  infpire  fadnefs, 
mingled  with  terror  ?  No,  to  name  you  only, 
is  fufficient  to  make  you  known.  In  vain 
(hould  I  attempt  to  defcribe  thofe  amphi- 
theatres, covered  with  delightful  verdure, 
with  which  your  fides  are  eternally  crowned  ; 
thofe  charming  views  that  form,  at  a  dirtance, 
an  almoft  infenfible  declivity,  over  which 
the  raviftied  eye  can  wander  with  endlefe  de- 
light;  thofe  cluftered  mounts,  which  frow 
fpace  to  fpace  feem  to  give  birth  to  one  aiM>i 
ther ;  thofe  cryftal  ftreams,  which  pouring 
down  in  an  infinity  of  cafcades,  haften 
through  different  channels  to  unite  their  wa- 
ters in  the  plain,  and  thence  to  form  rivers, 
rivulets,  and  a  thoufand  rills*  -  In  vain  fhould 
I  attempt  to  defcribe  thofe  lofty  and  thick 
ridges,  which  at  a  diftancc  hide  the  light 
of  the  fun,  during  day,  and  the  brightnefs 
of  the  moon,  during  night ;  thofe  proud 
fummits,    which   after  haying  pierced  the 

^  clouds. 
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clouds,  ftill  ftretch  towards  the  wide  expanfe 
of  heaven.  My  attempt  would  be  equally 
vain,  did  I  endeavour  to  delineate  thofe 
gloomy  caverns,  thofe  enormous  fiffures, 
thofe  pointed  rocks,  thofe  hideous  precipices, 
which  cannot  be  approached  without  awe, 
thofe  dangerous  clefts,  which  infpire  terror, 
and  thofe  profound  gulphs,  which  the'  eye 
never  beholds  without  horror;  What  Ian- 
guage,  however  expreffive ;  what  pencil, 
however  bold,  can  fketch  out — can  even 
pourtray  a  part  of  thy  awful  and  fublime,  of 
thy  foft  and  enchanting  beauties  !  They  are 
beyond  all  expreffion.  It  is  only  by  view- 
ing thenl  that  we  can  form  an  idea  of  them. 
If  the  beauties  which  diftinguifti  thee,  are 
contrafted  by  objects  which  feem  to  de- 
grade  thee  in  our  fight,  it  is  becaufe  thou 
art  not  intirely  deftined  for  the  ufe  of  man. 
The  wild  animals,  which  prefs  the  earth  with 
their  feet ;  the  reptile,  which  creeps ;  the 
fowls,  which  cleave  the  air,  ought  alfo,  in^ 
thee,  to  find  nourifliment  artd  fhelter.  Chil- 
dren  of  Nature — of  that  \iiniverfal  mother 
who  watches  over  all,  they  claim  an  equal 
right  to  her  protedion.  'Open  then,  O 
mountains !  open  for  t^em  your  bofoms  j  l^t 

<  your 
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^  your  caverns  and  precipices  afford  places  of 
^  rotreat  to  the  moft  ferocious  among  them ; 
^let  your  hollow  and  fteep  rocks  conceal 
^  others ;  be  an  afylum  for  all  j  •multiply  your 
^  produdions  to  aourifh  them .;  let  your  lim- 

*  pid  ftreams  diftil  to  quench  their  thirft.  Wc 
^  are  not  jealous ;  w^e  fhall  admire  yoji  the 

*  more/ 


The  Chinefe  are  acquainted  with  moft  of 
thofe  kinds  of  poetry  which  are  in  ufe  among 
us.  They  have  ilanzas^  odes^  elegies,  idylls, 
eclogues,  epigrams,  fatireS|  and  even  hauU 
rimes^  The  cpmmon  people,  alfo^  have  bal^ 
lads  and  fongs  peculiar  to  themfelves.  Sonae  of 
the  moil  diftinguiihed  of  the  literati  have  even 
thought  it  of  importance  to  turn  into  verfe  for 
them  the  moft  celebrated  maxims  of  mor^ity, 
the  duties  of  the  dif&rent  conditione,  and  the 
rules  of  civility.  If  good  graifiy  fay  they^  pro^ 
duces  only  Jiraw^  it  will  benefit  the  groutfd  ly 
preventing  the  growth  of  weeds. 

Seldom  is  the  Chinefe  poetry  dif^aced  by 
obfcenity.  It  muft,  at  leaft,  be  decently  con- 
cealed, and  appear  only^by  the  aid  of  allegory 
and  grammatical  niceties,  peculiar  to  the  lan- 
guage.   For  example,  there  are  certain  pieces 

where 
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where  the  charad:er8  prefent  one  fenfe^  and 
theur  founds  taken  feparateiy,  another ;  iu 
others,  fome  ilrokes  of  the  chanuSkers  mufl:  be 
retrenchedi  before  the  fenfe  of  the  author  caa 
be  difcoyeted ;  in  others,  they  muft  be  read 
backwards.  But  whatever  addrefs  and  fubter-^ 
fi^es  a  Qiinefe  Pciromus  may  employ,  he  pays 
dear  for  them  if  his  works  fall  into  the  hands 
of  government.  Some  years  ago,  a  prince, 
uncle  to  the  prefent  emperor,  took  the  liberty 
of  writing  fome  verfes,  rather  too  free,  upon  a 
fan  belonging  to  one  of  his  concubines,  which 
the  latter  had  the  imprudence  to  lend  to  one  of 
her  female  friends.  The  fan  was  carried  to 
the  empd-or ;  he  faw  the  verfes,  and  he  ordered 
that  they  ihould  be  read  publickly,  before  all 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  every  time  they  were 
affetnbled  in  the  palace,  and  that  they  (hould 
be  informed  they  were  the  produdlion  of  his 
uncle ;  nor  cjid  the  emperor,  till  after  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  readings,  free  the  prince  from  the 
{hame  occafioned  by  this  humiliating  lefTon. 

It  is  in  confequence  of  that  rigid  and  fevere 
attention  which  watches  over  every  thing 
in  the  leaft  tending  to  corrupt  public  man- 
ners, that  all  romances,  without  exception, 
^e  exprefsly  prohibited  by  the  laws. 

The 
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The  fame  emperor,  on  the  throne  at  pre- 
fcnt,  difcreditecl  three,  which  were  reckoned 
mafler^pieces  in  their  kind ;  the  firft,  becaufe  it 
greatly  tended  to  lefTen  the  natural  abhorrence 
which  people  have  of  murder,  was  ftigmatized 
by  the  character  tao^  which  fignifies  a  knife^ 
or  dagger ;  the  fecond,  which  is  a  romance, 
filled  with  devils  and  forcerers^  was  marked 
^ith  the  charafter  ^e^  f^fiy  or  lyar ;  and  the 
third,  with  the  charader  ;«,  filthy ^  or  obfcene^ 
l>ecaufe  it  contains  amorous  adventures  and 
Ucentious  intrigues.  The  police,  however, 
lefs  feverp  th3n  the  laws,  permits  fuch  novels 
and  roinances  as  have  an  ufeful  tendency,  or 
in  which  nothing  is  found  prejudicial  to  moi- 
rality.  Every  author  who  writes  againft 
government  is  punifh^d  with  death,  as  well 
as  all  thofe  who  have  had  any  hand  in  the 
printing  or  diftribution  of  his  works. 


CHAP, 
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•CHAP.       III. 

DRAMATIC  PIECES;  ELOQIJENCE;  WORKS 
OF  ERUDITION;  IMPERIAL  COLLEGE  OF 
THE  HAN-LIN. 

TH  E  rules  for  dramatic  compofition  re- 
ceived and  eftablifhed  in  Europe,  are 
not  known  to  the  Chinefe,  They  neither  ob- 
ferve  our  three  unities,  nor  any  thing  that  can 
give  regularity  and  probability  to  the  plot- 
Their  dramas  do  not  reprefent  a  fingle  adion; 
they  exhibit  the  whole  life  of  a  hero,  and  this 
reprefentation  may  be  fuppofed  to  continue 
forty  or  fifty  years. 

They  make  no  diftindion  between  tragedy 
and  comedy,  gonfequently  they  have  no  par- 
ticular rules  appropriated  to  each  of  thefc 
kinds,  fo  different  in  charafter  and  language. 
Every  dramatic  piece  is  divided  into  feveral 
parts,  which  precede  a  kind  of  prologue,  or 
introdudlion,  called  fie-tfei  the  other  adls,  or 
parts,  are  called  tche*y  they  might  be  divided 
into  fcenes,  were  thefe  to  be  determined  by 
the  going  off  and  coming  on  of  the  adtors. 
Each  of  the  performers,  when  he  comes  for- 
ward. 
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ward,  begins  always  by  making  himfelf  known 
to  the  fpedtators ;  he  tells  them  his  name,  and 
the  charafter  he  is  going  to  fupport.  The 
fame  a£tor  often  performs  feveral  parts  in  the 
fame  piece.  A  comedy  fometimes  will  be 
adied  by  five  perfons,  though  it  contains,  and 
fucceffively  exhibits,  ten  or  twelve  perfonages 
who  fpeak. 

The  Chinefe  tragedies  have  not  what  we 
properly  call  a  Chorus,  but  they  are  inter- 
mixed with  feveral  pieces  of  finging.  In  thofe 
parts  in  which  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  a£kor 
fhould  be  agitated  by  fome  lively  paffion,  he 
fufpends  his  declamation,  and  begins  to  fing ; 
and  he  is  often  accompanied  by  inftrumental 
mufic.  Thefe  fcraps  of  poetry  arc  intended 
to  exprefs  the  violent  emotions  of  the  foul, 
^fuch  as  thofe  occafioned  by  anger,  joy,  love  or 
grief;  a  charaGer  fmgs  when  he  is  enraged 
againft  a  villain,  when  he  is  animated  with 
vengeance,  or  when  he  prepares  for  death. 

F.  Du  Halde  has  inferted,  in  his  coUe^ion, 
a  Chinefe  tragedy,  called  l^be  Orphan  ofTcbaOy 
tranflated  by  F.  Premare.  This  play  is  taken 
from  a  Chinefe  book,  which  contains  a  hun- 
dred of  the  bell  theatrical  pieces  which  were 
compofed  under  the  dynafty  of  the  Tuen^  in 

3  the 
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the  fburteeath  century.  M.  Voltaire  has  bor-^ 
rowed  from  it  the  fubjedJ:  of  his  tragedy  of  the 
Orphan  of  China.  This  author  fpeaks  of  the 
Chinefe  work  iu  the  following  words  :  *'The 
^  Orphan  of  J'chao  is  a  valuable  monument^ 

*  which  enables  us  to  form  a  better  idea  of  the 
^  genius  of  the  Chinefe,  than  all  the  relationa 

*  wc  have  of  their  vaft  empire,.  It  is  true,  that 
^  this  piece  appears  altogether  barbarous,  in 

*  comparifon  of  the  excellent  works  of  the  pre- 

*  fent  age :  but,  it  is  alfo  a  mafter-piece,  when 

*  compared  with  our  pieces  of  the  fourteenth 

*  century*  Undoubtedly,  our  Troubadours,  our 
«  Bazoche,  and  many  others,  are  far  inferior  to 
^  the  Chinefe  author.  The  Orphan  of  j'chao 
^  can  be  compared  only  to  the  Englifh  and 
^  Spanifh  tragedies  of  the  feventeenth  century^^- 
^  which  do  not  fail,,  even  yet,  to  pleafe  beyond 
^  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and  acrofs  the  Chan^ 
^  nel.  The  a<^ion  of  the  Chinefe  piece  conti- 
^  nues  twenty-five  years,  as  in  the  monftrous 

*  farces  of  Shakefpeare  and  of  Lope%  de  Vega^ 
^  which  have  been  named  tragedies ;  it  is  a  con- 
^  tinned  feries  of  improbable  events — ►We  think 
^  we  are  reading  the  Arabian  Nights  Tales,, 

*  divided  into  a£ls  and  fcenes ;  but,  notwith- 

*  Handing,  their  Incredibility,  there  is  ftill  fome- 

^  thing, 
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*  thing  in  them  which  interefts  lis ;  and,  in 

*  fpite  of  the  innumerable  crowd  of  events,  they 
^  are  all  exhibited  in  the  moft  diftiri<a  point  of 

*  view — ^two  things  which,  at  all  times,  and 
^  among  all  nations,  have  been  highly  efteem- 
^  ed  ;  and  this  merit  is  wanting  in  moft  of  our 
*' modern  pieces.  It  is  true,  that  the  Chinefe 
*. piece  has  no  other  beauties :   unity  of  time 

*  and  action,  fentiment,  chara<3:er,  eloquence, 

*  reafon,  paffion,  all  are  wanting ;  and  yet,  as  I 

*  have  already  faid,  the  work  is  fuperior  to 

*  every  thing  produced  among  us  at  that 
^  period.' 

The  Chinefe  literati  feldom  employ  their  ta- 
lents in  writing  for  the  ftage  ;  and  they  reap 
little  glory  from  productions  of  this  kind,  be- 
caufe  theatrical  entertainments  are  rather  tole- 
rated than  authorifed  in  China.  The  ancient 
lages  of  the  nation  have  conftantly  decried  them, 
and  cotifidered  them  as  deftrudtive  fources  of 
corruption.  The  firft  mention  made  of  the- 
atrical pieces  in  hiftory,  is  where  an  emperor  of 
the  dynafty  of  the  Chang  is  praifed  for  having 
forbidden  this  kind  of  frivolous  and  dangerous 
amufement.  Several  remonftrances  were  pre- 
fented  to  Siuen^tiy  of  the  dynafty  of  the  ^cheoUy 
in  which  he  was  intreated  to  banifti  from  his 

court 
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.  court  thefe  fpedacles,  the  effe<as  of  which  could 

not  fail  of  being  fatal  to  morality  and  good 

.  order.    Another  emperor  was  deprived  of  his 

honours,  for  having  too  great  a  fondnefs  for 

the  theatre,  and  frequenting  the  company  of 

comedians.   It  is  in  confequence  of  this  man^- 

ner  of  thinking,  which  is  univerfal  in  China, 

•  that  halls  fet  apart  for  the  ading  of  plays,  are 

put  upon  a  level  with  houfes  of  proflitution, 

.  and  intirely  confined  to  the  fuburbs  of  thofe 

cities  where  they  are  erefted. 

The  Chin^fe  Gazette  takes  the  earlieft  op- 
pCMtunity  of  publiihing  the  name  of  the  moft 
obfcure  foldier  who  has  difplayed  courage  and 
intrepidity  in  combat;  it  announces  to  the 
whole  empire  an  slQl  of  filial  piety,  or  an 
example  of  female  modefly,  even  when  exhi- 
bited by  the  humblefl  ruflic  :  but  the  authors 
of  thefe  papers  would  be  expofed  to  the  fe- 
vereft  punifhment,  did  they  dare  to  infult  the 
nation,by  entertaining  them  with  the  charadler 
and  fuccefs  of  a  buffoon,  with  the  defcription 
of  a  new  dance,  or  with  the  graces  and  figure 
of  a  comedian. 

With  regard  to  the  Chinefe  eloquence,  it  is 
not  fo  much  founded  on  precept,  as  on  imitat- 
ing thofe  mafler-pieces   of  antiquity  which 

Vol.  II.  E  e  have 
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hare  been  confecrated,  and  eftabHihed,  as  tbe^ 
^tds  in  the  art  of  Oratory.  Thfe  eloqtiencie  docs 
not  confift  in  a  certain  afrafigemettt  of  harmo- 
nious periods;  it  refiilts  from'Kvely  expreffions, 
noble  metaphors,  bold  comparJfdns,  and,  above 
-ftll,  'frbm  a  happy  application  df  the  maxitrts 
khd  'ftnt^nces  of  the  ancient  fages.  The  laws 
of  the  eiiipii-e  are  no  obftacle  to  its  influencing 
the  gcrvernmdnt  of  the  ftate  ;  but  this  -iti- 
fluencfe  is  ndt  convdyefl  throu^  the  fame  me- 
dium as  in  the  ancient  republics,  by  fpealdng 
aiiretSly  tb  the  f)eople  aflfemliled :  it  is  by  me- 
liifirilils,  petitionis  and  i^monitrances,  wWch 
-thky  he  prfeferit^  to  the  'emperor  and  to  his 
minifters.  In  thefe  writings,  which  require  the 
'moft  guarded  circumfpedtidn,  the  'eloquen<fe 
•ftiuft  be  em|)toryed  orily  in  inftrudling,'rtftitmg 
or  corre9:ing,-^nd  in  pointing  out  (heneceffity 
of  reformation.  It  miift  produce  thefe  -^ffe^ 
'by  the  help  of  a  few  lines,  and  by  once  read- 
ing.  No -fuperfluous  ornament,  no  lifefefe-6x- 
preflTion,  no  weak  argument,  no  ainbignoifs 
^quotation,  or  eqiUvoJcal  proofs,  arte  ever  ad»- 
mitted  into  compofitions  of  this  kind.  Meditate 
night  and  day^  fays  Ly-tfe,  to  Hsorketin  cha-- 
^ra^ers  of  a  remonjlrance^  and  of  thefe  erafe  '/bf. 
^he  ihuridtrbohs  of  th^  thr&nejly  in  every  ^feStim^ 

afngle 
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aji9^k£/llable  isfufficient  to  roufe  them\  tmdA^ 
may  carry  death  and  defiruSiion  even  to  the  r/- 
motefi  comer  of  the  empire^ 

The  emperor  KangM  caufed  a  collodion  of 
the  beft  pieces  which  every  age  had  produced 
in  this  kind  of  writing,  to  be  printed  and  pub-  , 
lifhed,  .which  he  enriched  with  his  own  re- 

« 

marks.  A  tranflation  of  this  work  would,  per* 
haps,  afford  the  fureft  means  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  Chinefe  eloquence,  and  d? 
appreciating  Its  merits.  7he  miflionaries  aflWe 
us,  that  a  great  many  of  thele  remonftrances 
are  not  inferior  to  the  moft  efteemed  pieces  of 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  orators. 

Academical  difcourfes  are  attended  with  as 
little  fuccefs  in  China  as  in  fome  countries  of 
Europe.  Thefe  pieces  of  eloquence,  which  arc 
called  ehiTOtteny  are  generally  the  productions  of 
thofe  literati  who  afpire  to  degrees,  or  who 
wifli  to  preferve  what  they  have  already  ac- 
quired. A  difplay  of  high*founding  words, 
without  meaning,  unnatural  images,  thoughts 
which  have  more  brilliancy  than  truth,  and  all 
the  tinfel  of  a  Chinefe  wit,  are  united  in  thefe 
compofitions,  which  are  written,  for  the  moft 
part,  upon  fome  text  taken  from  the  King.  All 
the  ableft  of  the  literati,  who  admire  the  elegant 

E  e  2  pre- 
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precifion  and  manly  fimplicity  of  the  ancientSi 
lament  the  falfe  tafte  which  has  been  intro- 
duced by  this  acadenciical  eloquence :  they  dit- 
tinguifh  the  authors  of  fuch  oratorical  trifles 
by  the  name  of  kiu-keoUy  mou-chi^  golden  mouths^ 
and  wooden  tongues. 

The  Chinefe  rhetoricians  reckon  up  a  pro- 
digious number  of  different  kinds  of  eloquence; 
it  is  even  difEcult  to  conceive,  that  a  nation 
ihould  have  been  able  to  fix  and  determine  fo 
many  various  fhades  in  the  art  of  perfuading. 
"We  fhall  confine  ourfelves  to  a  itvf  qi  the 
principal :  to  enumerate  the  refl  veould  create 
difguft,   inftead   of   affording  entertainment. 
Thefe  rhetoricians  diftinguifh  the  eloquence  of 
things,  all  the  force  and  ornament  of  vsrhich 
confift  in  truth ;  the  eloquence  of  fentiment 
and  convidlion,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  effii- 
iion  of  the  orator's  foul ;  the  eloquence  of  can- 
dour and  innocence,  which  banifhes  doubt  and 
fufpicion;  the  eloquence  of  connexion  and 
combination,  which  is  the  fruit  of  long  fhidy 

and  meditation ;  the  eloquence  of  boldnefs, 
which  fpares  nothing,  and  conceals  nothing ; 
the  eloquence  of  wonder,  which,  by  the  powers 
of  the  imagination,  fubdues  reafon ;  the  elo- 
quence of  iingularity  and  aftonifhment,  which 

con- 
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contradids  received  truths,  and  fediices,  by  the 
attraftion  of  making  difcoveries;  the  eloquence 
of  illufion  and  artifice,  which  effeds  a  change, 
by  diverting  the  attention,  and  overpowers  the 
heart,  by  a  melting  pathos ;  the  eloquence  of 
metaphyfics  and  fubtleties,  -which  is  always 
wrapt  up  in  obfcurities,  and  impofes  on  the 
weak,  by  confounding  them  with  things  paft 
comprehenfion ;  the  eloquence  of  the  old  lan- 
guage, which  afFeds  to  imitate  the  tone  of  the 
ancients,  and  derives  force  from  their  authority; 
the  eloquence  of  grandeur  and  majefty,  which, 
by  the  ftrength  of  genius,  rifes  even  to  the  fuh- 
limity  of  the  King ;  the  eloquence  of  images, 
which  pleafes  like  the  flowers  ;  the  eloquence 
of  abundance  and  rapidity,  which  expofes  its 
reafons,  accumulates  proofs,  and  multiplies 
authorities  ;  the  eloquence  of  foftnefs  and  in- 
iinuation,  which  is  to  the  mind  what  the  light 
of  the  moon  is  to  the  eyes ;  the  eloquence  of 
depth,  which  produces  refledlion,  by  the  ex- 
tent, importance,  and  majefty  of  the  truths  to 
the  difcovery  01  which  it  appears  only  to  con- 
dud  ;  *  the  eloquence  of  my ftery,  which  ex- 
hibits things  only  by  halves,  which  engages 
and  pleafes,  by  awakening  the  curiofityj  fu- 
perficial  eloquence,  which  fhines  without  en- 

E  e  3  lightening, 
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lightening,  &c.  The  Chinefe  rhctoritJans  dif. 
tinguifli  alfo  as  many  kinds  of  ftyle  as  of  elo- 
quence. 

The  Chinefe  appear  not  to  be  forid  of  that 
Hveljr  and  animated  declamation,  thofe  cx- 
preffive  geftures,  and  that  powerful  modulation 
of  the  voice  which  fo  often  contribute  to  the 
fuccefs  of  our  public  difcourfes  m  Europe. 
They  think  almoft  like  the  favage  I/iinoh,  who 
were  firmly  perfuaded  that  their  miffionary  had 
fallen  into  a  paflion,  becaufe  he  concluded  his 
fermon  with  a  few  pathetic  fcntences,  delivered 
after  the  European  manner.  The  Chitiefc  can- 
not adapt  themfelves  to  our  adtioti  and  geftures, 
which  they  take  for  afFeScd  grimaces,  or  tranf. 
ports  of  fury.  Grave  and  compofed  hearers, 
they  are  better  pleafed  with  a  difcourfe  ad- 
drefled  to  their  underftanding  than  to  their 
paffions.  An  orator  who  is  defirous-  of  niaking 
any  impreffion  upon  a  Chinqfe  audience,  muil 
conceal  his  art,  and  endeavour  to  affe£t  them 
by  little  and  little :  in  fhort,  the  fureft  means 
of  fucceeding,  are, to  appear  to  be  really  afieded 
himfelf.  //  is  not  by  its  cries ^  fays  one  of  their 
authors,  //  is  by  its  flighty  that  the  wild  duck  makes 
the  rejl  depart^  and  guides  them  through  the  air. 

Though  China  abounds  with  works  of  em-* 

ditiooi 
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dj^Q,  %\l9j  s^re  i^om  the  produdioa  of  pri-, 
v^btQ  in^yv^ii^s ;  theie  lu^ve  ^either  the  I^lfure 
^Qx;  conveniencies  requifite  |br  Utera,r7  pur-i 
fuit^  Tk^  firft  yeaw  of  the  youug  literati  aiQ 
fpetxt  in.  ftuciying  the  lapguage,  charadfcers  andi 
do^rine  of  the  K^ng.  The  examinartioos  ta 
vhich  th«y  exwft  fubmit  eyery  three  years^ 
keep  them  contiui^ally  eix^p^oyed.  When  ad-; 
mUted  to  th9  firft  Uterary  degree,  it  is  dill  ne« 
cefiary  to  continue  tb«ir  ftudies^  in  order  tQ 
merit  the  fecoAd,  aod  afterwards  that  of  dodtor^ 
which  is  never  granted  but  by  competition* 
They  then  obtain  eniployment  in  the  tribunals^ 
or  become  governors  of  cities  in  their  owi\ 
provinces.  In  this  n^w  fituation,  the^  ocpi^pa-s 
tions  are  fo  various  and  conilant^  that  it  is  im- 
poj$ble  for  thetn  to  follow  the  natural  bent  of 
their  genius,  by  a  cpurfe  of  uninterrupted 
ftudy*  The  fwprd  of  th?  fov?reign  is  conti-: 
nually  fufpeuded  over  their  heads  j  and  they 
have  need  of  all  their  application,  to  avoid 
even  flight  qmifTions^  which  are  fuificient  tp 
pecgfion  their  ruin* 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  accefs  to  librar 
jries  is  ftlfo  an  inconvenience  which  the  man  of 
genius,  unconneded  with  any  literary  focieties, 
j»uft  experience.  The  condition  pf  individuals 

E  e  4  in 
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in  China  Is  fo  liable  to  change,  that  it  is  Im<- 
poffible  for  any  of  them  to  have  a  vaft  col- 
ledlion  of  books,  fuch  as  thofe  found  in  the 
houfes  of  the  great,  and  of  men  of  letters  in 
Europe.    If  the  fbn  of  a  minifter  of  ftate,  or 
general,  is  deftitute  of  merit,  he  is  fufiered  toftnk 
intomifery,  and  to  languifli  out  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  obfcurity,  among  the  clafs  of 
ordinary  citizens.~"Ia  fuch  a  fituation,  how 
can  he  preferve  the  library  of  his  father  ?  Be-r 
fides,  the  mandarins  and  pubUc  officers,  who, 
on  account  of  the  inftability  of  their  employ^ 
ments,  are  often  removed  from  one  province 
to  another,  have  feldom  a  tafte  for  libraries  3 
they  confine  themfelves  to  fuch  books  only  as 
are  neceffary  in  their  department    The  great 
bonzeries  are  the  only  refources  of  the  literatL 
It  is  there  that  government,  in  order  to  guard 
againft  lofles,  which  might  be  occafipned  by 
conflagrations,  wars  and  revolutions,  has  or- 
dered  the  moft  curious  and  rare  manufcripts  to 
be  coUefted ;  and  there  alfo  are  depofited  an- 
nually, dopies  of  every  large  collection  and 
new  edition  of  any  work  publifhed  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  ftate.    It  is  true,  thefe  immenfe 
libraries  are  open  to  all  the  literati ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  bonzeries  which .  contaia 

then^ 
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them  Ture  (ituated  on  mountains,  at  a  diftance 
from  large  cities.  Could  a  man  of  letters,  en- 
gaged with  the  caits  of  a  family,  and  the 
duties  of  his  employment,  feclude  himfelf  from 
fociety,  among  thefe  rocks,  and  give  himfelf 
up  to  literary  refearches  ? 

All  the  great  works,  therefore,  which  havtf 
appeared  in  China,  have  proceeded  from  the 
college  of  the  Hathlin.     This  body  is  com- 
pofed  of  the  mofl:  celebrated  literati,  and  of  the 
greateft  geniufes  of  the  empire.     They  are 
examined  and  chofen  by  the  emperor  himfelf, 
who  keeps  them  always  near  his  perfon.  Some 
of  thefe  great  literati  are  employed  as  private 
ftcretaries  to  the  emperor,  others  fuperintend 
the  education  of  the  youth  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic fchools,  which  are  at  the  foiur  gates  of  the 
palace ;  the  greater  part  of  them  are  lodged 
in  a  large  and  commodious  building,  where, 
removed  from  noife,  and  every  obje£fc  of  dit» 
iipation,  they  labour  in  concert,  and  without 
remiflion,  on  fuch  works  as  the  emperor  or« 
ders*     Freed  from  every  care,  and  furrounded 
with  all  the  literary  treafures  of  the  empire, 
they  find  in  this  retreat  every  convenience,  and 
every  afliftance  that  can  facilitate  their  labour. 
Employment   is  aifigned  to  each  of  them, 

fuited 
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fttited  to  his  tafte  aod  talents^  Tb«y  are  n^vor 
iubje£t«d  to  the  fettling  reftraint  of  tun^,  aor 
are  they  ever  hurried  to  fioidh  atxy  work  whkh 
they  have  undertaken.  Intereft  aod  feUhkKire 
unites  them  cloiely  together,  becaufe  the  glory 
attending  their  fuccefs  is  never  divided,  it  isi 
equally  dxSufed  to  alL  A  reciprocal  commu- 
lucation  of  knowledge,  in  the  fulleft  and  moft 
iinre£ervcd  manner,  is  therefore  a  neeeSwy 
confequence,  becaufe  every  imputation  afied^ 
the  whole  body.  Hence  it  happens;,  thai  all 
the  works  which  come  from  the  pencil  of  the 
Han4in^  bear  a  pharader  of  peffedie«i  rarely 
to  be  found  in  thofe  of  a  private  man  of  let-i 
ters.  To  them  are  the  Chinefe  indebted  foe 
all  their  great  hiilorical  collections,  di£tioi^ 
aries,  commentaries^  new  editions  of  ancient 
authors,  &c.  The  emperor  generally  enriches 
thefe  large  works  with  a  preface,  by  his  Qwq 
hand.  They  are  all  printed  at  the  expence  of 
government,  and  the  whole  edition  belongs  to 
the  emperor,  who  diflributes  the  copies  as  pre* 
fents  to  the  princes  of  the  blood,  to  his  mimn 
fters,  to  the  great,  to  the  chiefs  of  the  different 
tribunals,  to  governors  of  provinces,  and  to 
the  moft  celebrated  literati  of  the  empire.  Th^ 
paper,  type,  ink,  binding,  and  ornaments  all 

announce 
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ftaAoutice  the  inagnifi<5eaice  of  the  fovcmgn, , 
who  publifhes  and  gives  away  thqfe  work& 
Pritrate  inditiduak  can  only  ptirchafe  fpoilt,  or 
fpurious  copies.  In  1770  the  Han^Kn  were 
employed  on  a  new  edition,  eidarged  and  coPr 
redledy  of  a  great  work,  in  which  are  difcuiled 
the  moft  interefting  points  of  hiftory,  chrono 
^^Sy>  g^og^^phy^  juxifprudenx^ji  politicks,  and 
natural  hiflory.  This  edition  was  to  form  a 
collection  of  more  than  an  hundred  and  fifty 
vohuneSb 


i^fc 


CHAP.      IV. 

CHINESE    ASTRONOMY. 

IT  appears  that  the  knowledge  of  aftronoittjr 
is  very  ancient  in  China,  and  that  it  may  be 
traced  back  even  to  the  foundation^ of  the  em- 
pire. The  firft  mention  made  of  it  by  Chinefe 
authors,  is  in  a  chapter  of  the  Cbou-kingy  where 
the  emperor  l^ao  inftru£ts  his  aftronomers  Hi 
and  Ho^  how  to  diftinguifh  and  determine  the 
four  feafons  of  the  year.  This  text  is  of  the 
utmoft  importance,  and  enables  us  to  judge  of 
the  ftate  of  this  fcience  at  that  remote  period. 

2  The 
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The  prince  cxprefies  himfelf  in  the  following 
manner : 

Firft,  Tao  defircs  that  Hi  and  Ho  will  calcu- 
late and  obferve  the  places  and  motion  of  the 
fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  and  that  they  will  after- 
wards teach  the  jpeople  whatever  relates  to  the 
ieafons. 

Secondly,  According  to  Tao^  the  equality 
of  day  and  night,  and  the  ftar  Niao^  ferve  to 
determine  the  vcmal  equinox. 

The  equality  of  day  and  night,  and  the  ftar 
Hiu^  point  out  the  autumnal  equinox. 

The  longeft  day,  and  the  ftar  Ho^  are  the 
figns  of  the  fummer  folftice. 

The  ftiorteft  day,  and  the  ftar  Mao^  fliew  us 
the  winter  folftice. 

Thirdly,  Tao  informs  HI  and  Ho^  that  the 
Kt  confifts  of  366  days,  and  that  to  determine 
the  year  and  its  four  feafons,  an  intercalary 
moon  muft  be  employed. 

We  fee  by  the  firft  of  thefe  three  articles, 
into  which  the  text  is  divided,  that  even  in 
the  time  of  Tao^  whofe  reign  began  in  the 
year  2357  before  our  asra,  there  were  mathe- 
maticians in  China,  appointed  by  the  fovereign 
to  prepare  a  calendar,  and  to  diftribute  copies 
of  it  among '  the  people.     It  appears  that  the 

authors 
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authors  of  this  calendar  were  required  to  mark 
in  it  the  times  when  the  fun  and  moon  entered 
the  different  figns,  together  with  the  places  of 
the  planets,  and  eclipfes.  The  aftronomers 
who  neglected  to  announce  thefe  laft  pheno- 
mena, were  punifhed  with  death. 

The  fecond  article  informs  us^  that  they 
knew  at  that  time  to  determine  the  two  equi- 
noxes, and  the  two  folftices,  by  the  length  of 
the  days  and  nights.  It  is  very  much  to  the 
honour  of  the  Chinefe,  that  they  were  then 
able  to  avail  thcmfelves  of  the  motion  of  the 
planets,  in  order  to  compare  their  places  witk 
that  of  the  fun  in  each  of  the  four  feafons. 

The  third  article  fully  proves  that  they  were 
then  acquainted  with  a  year  of  365  days  and 
fix  hours,  which  every  four  years  ought  to 
confift  of  366  intire  days.  Tao  feems,  how- 
ever, to  have  preferred  the  lunar  year  *,  fincc 
he  commands  the  ufe  of  intercalation. 

The 

♦  In  the  early  ages  the  year  ufed  lay  all  nations  was  lu- 
nar. It  was  natural  for  men,  when  they  firft  began  to 
devife  fome  method  by  which  they  might  mark  the  lapfe 
of  time,  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  moon,  as  the  va- 
riety of  courfe  in  this  planet  was  more  confpicuous, 
and  on  that  account,  no  doubt,  better  obferved  than  that 

of 
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The  Chinefe  have  always  fixed  the  begin- 
•ning  of  the  aftronomical  year  at  the  winter 
folftice  ;  but  the  beginning  of  their  civil  year 
has  varied,  aocording  to  the  will  of  their  em- 
-peroro.  Some  of  them,  have  fixed  it  at  the 
third,  or  fecond  moon  after  the  winter  folflice; 
others  at  the  folftice  itfelf. 

'  The  Chinefe  year  has  at  all  times  confifled 
of  a  certain  number  of  lunations  :  twelve  lu- 
nations form  a  common  year,  and  thirteen  the 
^mbolifmic  year.  The  Chinefe  reckon  their 
lunations  by  the  number  of  days  which  happen 
^o  fall  between  the  moment  in  which  the  fun  is 
in  conjunction  with  the  moon,  and  the  moment 
of  the  conjunction  following ;  and  as.in  the  in- 
terval between  one  conjunction  and  another, 
ihe  number  of  days  cannot  be  conftantly  equal; 

of  any  other.  A  lunar  year  confifts  of  354  days,  or 
twelve  fynodical  months.  As  the  Greeks  adopted  the 
ufe  of  this  year,  in  order- to  -mftke  it  -  corre(pond  with  the 
Iblar  year,  which  has  365  days,  it  was  found  neceffary  to 
form,  in  the  fpace  of  nineteen  years,  or  lunar  cycle,  feven 
lunar  years,  of  thirteen  months  each.  Thefe  feven  years 
are -the  third,  fixth,  ninth,  eleventh,  fourteenth,  feven- 
tecnth,  and  nineteenth  of  the  lunar  cycle.  The  fix  firft 
have  384  days,  and  the  lad  has  only  383,  becaufe  the  feVen 
•intercalary  months,  which  aftronomers  call  embolifmc^ 
-have  onlytwenty»nine  days  each. 

they 
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\hcj  Sometimes  admit  twenty^nine,  and  ifome- 
times  thirty  days  to  complete  their  lunations*  ' 

The  Chinefe  divide  their 'days  into  a  greater 

br  fraaller  number  of  equal  parts ;  but  they 

•generally    drvide    them    into   twelve   hours^ 

Vhich  are  double  of  thofe  ufed  by  us.     Their 

day  begins  and  ends  at  midnight. 

The  path  defcribed  by  the  fun  has  been 
-known  in  China  from  the  remoteft  antiquity; 
:and  theOhinefe  have -always  diftinguiflied  the 
ecliptic  from  the  equator.  The  former  they 
call  hoang^tao^  the  yellow  way ;  the  fecond  H 
named  Tche^tao^  or  the  equinoSiial  line :  'becaufb 
they  know  that  this  great  circle  of  the  fphere 
is  equally  diflant  from  both  the  poles ;  and 
that,  when  the  fun  is  exadJly  upon  it,  the 
•dfitysand  nights  are  equal. 

The  Chinefe  year,  divided  into  lunatiop^ 
is  alfo  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  or  into 
four  feafons ;  each  of  which  has  three  parts, 
its  beginning,  its  middle,  and  its  end ;  that  is 
'to  fay,  a  lunation  for  each  of  the  three  -parts. 
'This  yiear  is  ftiU  Subdivided  into  twenty-four 
equal  parts,  each  of  which  contains  fifteen 
degrees  ;  fo  that  the  whole  together  make  up 
the  three  hundred  and  fixty  degrees,  which 
•  complete  the  fun's  annual  revolution. 

The 
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The  intricate  and  irregular  motion  of  the 
xnoon  has  been  long  known  in  China.     Even 
before  the  reign  of  Yao  the  Chinefe  aftrono- 
mers  were  able  to  calculate,  with  fufficient 
precifion,  the  times  of  new  and  full  moon. 
The  firft  day  of  the  new  moon  they  named 
cho^  commencement  or  beginnings   and  the  day 
of    full    moon    ouangy    which    fignifies    to 
bopCy  or  expe^ :  becaufe  the  people  expeded 
-'the  kindnefs  and  prote£tion  of  certain  fpirits^ 
which  they  invoked  only  at  that  epocha.    To 
exprefs  the  age  of  the  moon,  befides  numbers, 
they  ufe  the  words  fuperior  and  inferior  Jirlng ; 
they  fay,  chang^hien^  a  bow  having  the  Jiring 
uppermojl^  and  hia-hien^  a  bow  having  the  Jiring 
undermoji.     It  is  thus  they  diftinguifti  what 
we  call  the  quarters  of  the  moon.     Their  me- 
thod of  intercalation  has  varied,  but  it  has 
always  been  admitted,  as  well  as  the  cuflom 
of  reckoning  twenty-nine  or  thirty  days  for 
one    lunation  ;    that    which    contains    only 
twenty-nine  days,  they  call  a  [mall  lunation\ 
•and  that  which  is  compofed  of  thirty,  a  greater 
lunation. 

The  Chinefe  aftronomers  divide  tlie  flars 
according  to  the  following  order.  They  place 
firft  xhtpe-teou^  or  celejiial  bujhel  of  the  North  ; 

this 
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this  is  what  we  call  the  great  bear.  Secondly, 
the  nan-teoUy  or  cekfiiaL  hujhel  of  the  Jouth  \ 
which  comprehends  the  principal  ftars  oppo- 
fite  to  the  great  bear  j  and  which  together 
form  a  figure  almoft  like  that  of  the  great 
bear  in  the  north.  Thirdly,  the  five  planets, 
ou^hingn  Thefe  five  planets  are,  Saturn,  Ju-  » 
piter,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury.  Fourthly, 
twenty-eight  conflellations,  in  which  are  com- 
prehended all  the  ftars  of  our  zodiac,  and 
fome  of  thofe  which  lie  neareft  to  it. 

We  are  indebted  to  F.  Gaubil  for  a  parti- 
cular treatife  on  the  Chinefe  aftronomy,  which 
he.  long  ftudied.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  F. 
Souciel,  he  fpeaks  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Chinefe  aftronomers  in  the  following  words. 

*  The  Chinefe,'  fays  he,  *  have  been  long  ac- 

*  quainted  with  the  motion  of  the  fun,  moon, 

*  and  planets,    and   even  of  the  fixed  ftars, 

*  firom  weft  to  eaft ;    though  they   did  not 

*  determine  the  motion  of  the  latter  till  about 

*  four  hundred  years  after  the  Chriftian  aera. 

*  To  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mer- 
^  cury,  they  have  afligned  revolutions  which 

*  approach  very  near  to  ours.     They  have  no 
.  *  notion   of  their  different  fituations,   when 

^  ftationary  and  retrograde ;  and,  as  in  £u- 
VoL.  II,  F  f  *  rope. 
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rc^e^  fome  imagine  that  the  hcaVdns  and  pla- 
nets revolve  rouml  the   earth,   and  others 
around  the  fun. — By  reading  their  bodks  we 
may  eafily  perceive,  that  the  Ghinefe  have  had 
a  perfeft  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  the 
folar  year ;  that  they  have  alfo  known  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  fun  and  itioon ;  that 
they  have  been  able  to  take  the  meridian 
ahitude  of  the  fun,   by  the  fhadow  of  a 
gnomon ;  and  that  they  have  thence  made 
pretty  exad:  calculations  to  determine  the 
elevation  of  the  pole,   and  the  fun's  decli- 
nation :    it  appears  that  they  have    had  a 
tolerable  knowledge  of  the  right  afcenfion 
of  the  ftars,   and  of  the  time  when  they 
pafs  the  meridian ;   of  the  reafon  why  the 
fame  ftars,    in  the  fame  year,  rife  and  fet 
with  the  fun ;  and  why  they  pafe  the  me- 
ridian fometimes  when   the  fun  rifes,  and 
fometimes  when  he  fets.      In  fhort/  con- 
eludes  F.  Gaubil,  *  it  evidently  appears,  from 
perufing  the  Chinefe  hiftory,  that  the  Ghi- 
nefe have   always  been  acquainted  with  a 
great  many  parts  of  aftronomy/ 
The  Jefuit  mathematicians,  w^hom  zeal  for 
the     intereft    of    religion    induced    to    vifit 
China,   contributed  greatly  to  enlarge  aftro- 
3  nomical 
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nomical  knowledge  in  that  empire.  Fathers 
Ricci,  Adam  Schal,  Verbieft,  Couplet,  Ger- 
billon,  Regis,  d'EntrecoUes,  Jartoux,  Parre- 
Bin,  and  a  great  many  others,  were  men 
whofe  talents  would  have  rendered  then^  celis- 
brated,  even  in  Europe.  They  reformed  every 
thing  faulty  in  the  Chinefe  aftronomy ;  they 
correSed  the  errors  which  had  been  continued 
in  the  calendar,  and  taught  the  Chmefe  new 
methods  of  obfervation*  F,  Verbieft  found, 
in  the  obfervatory  at  Pe-king^  a  certain  num- 
ber of  inftruments  made  of  brafs ;  but  as  he 
judged  them  improper  for  aftronomical  pur- 
pofes,  he  fubftituted  new  ones  in  their  room, 
which  ftill  remain. '  F.  le  Comte  has  given  us, 
in  his  Memoirsj  an  accurate  defcription  of  all 
th,efe  machines. 

.  Aftronomy  at  prefent  is  cultivated  at  Peking 
as  it  is  in  the  greater  part  of  the  capital  cities 
of  Europe.  A  particular  tribunal  is  eftablifhed 
there,  the  jurifdidtion  of  which  extends  to 
every  thing  that  relates  to  the  obfervation  of 
the  celeftial  phenomena.  This  tribunal  is  fub- 
ordinate  to  that  of  Ceremonies^  and  has,  as  well 
as  all  others  which  have  particular  jurifdidtions 
afEgned  them,  the  name  of  Ta-men.  The 
members  which  compofe  it  are,  an  infpedor, 

F  f  a  two 
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two  prefidents,  oiie  of  v^hom  is  always  a  Tar- 
tar, and  the  other  a  Chinefe ;  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  mandarins,  who  difcharge  the  duty  of 
aflfefTors.     Since  the  time  of  F,  Adam  Schal, 
till  that  of  ?•  de  Rocha,  who  fucceeded  F. 
Hallerftein,  that  is  to  fay,  for  near  a  century 
and  a  half,  an  European  has  always  fupplied 
the  place  of  the  Chinefe  prefident.     This  fe- 
ries  of  European  aftronomefs  have   always 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  infttufting  of 
pupils;    and  they  have  always  confidered  it 
as  their  duty  to  make  them  acquainted  with 
the  fyftem,  and  method  of  calculation  adopted 
in  Europe.     Of  about  two  hundred  aflxono- 
mers,  therefore,  or  pupils,  whom  the  emperor 
maintains  at  his  own  expence,  two  thirds  at 
leaft  have  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  ftate  of  the 
heavens,  and  underftand  Calculation  fo  far  as 
to  be  able  to  compofe  ephemerides,  which  are 
fufficiently  exadt,  and  much  more  particular 
than  thofe  publiflied  by  our  academies.  Thefe 
ephemerides,  however,  ought  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  thofe  deftined  for  the  ufe  of  the 
people,  which  are  filled  with  fuperftitious  pre- 
diftions,  and  all  the  nonfenfical  dreams  of  judi- 
cial aftrology  ;  thofe  of  which  we  have  fpoken 
are  intended  only  for  the  purpofe  of  giving 

a  true 
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a  true  ftate  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  and  they 
contain  nothing  but  aftronomical  calculations. 
The  miffionaries  have  never  been  the  authors 
of  any  of  thefe  ephemerides ;  their  employ- 
ment is  to  revife  the  labours  of  the  Chinefe 
mathematicians,  to  verify  their  calculations, 
'  and  to  corredt  any  errors  into  which  they 
may  have  fallen.  As  the  firft  Europeans  ad- 
'  mitted  into  the  tribunal  of  aftronomy  were  of 
the  Portuguefe  miflion,  which  at  that  time 
was  the  only  one  at  Pe-king ;  it  is  the  fame 
mifl^on  which  ftill  continues  to  furnilh  aftro- 
nomers  for  that  academy. 

The  obfervation  of  e^lipfes  is  one  of  the 
moft  inaportant  functions  of  that  tribunal.  In- 
formation muft  be  given  to  the  emperor,  by  a 
memorial,  of  the  day  and  hour  of  the  eclipfe,and 
in  what  part  of  the  heavens  it  will  happen,  to- 
gether with  its  duration,  and  the  number  of 
digits  eclipfed.  It  is  neceffary  that  this  in- 
telligence precede  the  eclipfe  by  fome  months; 
fin^  as  th?  empire  is  divided  into  ^ery  exten- 
five  provinces,  it  rnuft  be  calculated  for  the 
longitude  and  latitude  of  the  capital  city  of 
every  province.  Thefe  obfervations,  as  well 
as  the  diagram  which  reprefents  the  eclipfe, 
are  preferved  by  the  Tribunal  of  Ceremonies 

F  f  3  and 
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and  the  Calao^  who  take  care  to  tranfmit  theirt 
into  the  provinces,  and  into  all  the  cities  of 
the  empire,  in  order  that  this  celeftial  phe- 
nomenon may  be  obferved  according  to  the 
form  prefcribed. 

The  ceremonial  ufual  upon  fuch  occadons 
is  as  follows.  Some  days  before  the  eclipfe, 
the  tribunal  of  ceremonies  caufes  to  be  fixed 
up,  in  large  charafters,  and  in  fome  public 
place  of  Pd'kwg,  the  hour  and  mitiute  when 
the  eclipfe  will  commence;  the  quarter  of  the 
heavens  in  which  it  will  be  vifible  ;  the  time 
that  the  body  will  remain  in  tlie  fhade,  and 
the  moment  in  which  it  will  emerge,  the 
mandarins,  of  all  the  different  orders,have  notice 
fent  them  to  appear  in  proper  drefs,  and  with 
all  the  marks  of  their  dignity,  in  the  court  of 
the  Tribunal  of  Aftronomy,  and  to  wait  there 
for  the  moment  in  which  the  phenomenon 
will  take  place.  Each  of  them  carries  in  his 
hand  a  fheet  of  paper,  which  contains  a 
figure  of  the  eclipfe,  and  every  circumftance 
attending  it.  As  foon  as  they  perceive  that 
the  fun  or  moon  begins  to  be  darkened,  they 
all  throw  themfelves  on  their  knees,  and  knock 
their  foreheads  againft  the  earth.  A  frightful 
uoife  of  drums  and  cymbals  is  immediately 

l\eard 
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heard  throughout  the  whole  city.  This  is 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  opinion  entertained 
by  the  Chinefe,  that  by  fuch  horrid  din  they 
aflifted  the  fufFering  luminary,  and  prevented 
it  from  being  devoured  by  the  celeftial  dragon. 
Although  the  literati,  the  great,  and  every 
perfon  poflefled  of  the  leaft  knovsrledge,  know, 
at  prefent,  that  eclipfes  are  only  natural  events, 
they  continue  ftill  to  obferve  the  ancient  ce- 
remonial, in  confequence  of  that  attachment 
to  national  cuftoms  which  thefe  people  have 
always  preferved. 

While  the  mandarins  remain  thus  proftrated 
in  the  court,  others,  ftationed  on  the  obferva- 
tory,  examine,  with  all  the  attention  poffible, 
the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  the  eclipfe; 
comparing  what  they  obferve  with  the  figure 
and  calculations  given.  They  then  write 
down  their  obfervations,  affix  their  feal  to 
them,  and  tranfmit  them  to  the  emperor, 
who,  on  his  part,  has  been  at  no  lefs  pains 
to  obferve  the  eclipfe  with  accuracy  and  at- 
tention. The  fame  ceremonial  is  eftabliflicJ 
throughout  the  whole  empire. 
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CHAP.      V. 

PAPER,     INK,     JPRINTING,     &C 

THE  Chinefe  hiftorians  fix  the  difcovery 
and   firfl   fabrication    of    that    paper 
which  they  ufe  at  prefent,  about  the  year  1 05 
before  Jefus  Chrift.      Prior  to  that  epocha, 
they  wrote  upon  cloth,   and  different  kinds 
of  filk  ftuff.     Hence  has  been  derived  a  cuf- 
tom,  ftill  preferved,    of  writing  upon   large 
pieces  of  filk  the  praifes  of  the  dead,  which 
are  fufpended  on  one  fide  of  the  coflSn,  and 
carried  in  funeral  proceffions  j  or  maxims  and 
moral  fentenees,  with  which  the  Chinefe  or- 
nament  their    apartments.      In   more   early 
ages  they  wrote  with  a  fort  of  ftyle  upon 
fmall  flips  of  bamboo,  and  even  upon  plates 
of  metal.     Several  of  thefe  flips,  ftrung  and 
joined  together,  formed  a  volume.    At  length, 
under  the  reign  of  Ho-ti^   a  Chinefe  man* 
darin  invented  a  kind  of  paper  much  more 
commodious.     He  took  the  bark  of  different 
trees,  hemp,  and  old  pieces  of  filk  fl:uff,  and 
boiled  thefe  fubftances  until   they  were  re- 
duced 
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duced  to  a  kind  of  pafte,  of  which  he  formed 
paper.  By  little  and  little  the  Chinefe  in- 
duftry  brought  this  difcovery  to  pferfedtion, 
atid  found  out  the  fecret  of  whitening  and 
fmoothing  different  kinds  of  paper,  and  of 
giving  them  a  beauty  and  luftre. 

Thefe  kinds  of  paper  are  at  prefent  greatly 
multiplied.  The  Chinefe,  for  making  paper, 
ufe  the  bamboo-reed,  the  cotton  fhrub,  the 
bark  of  the  kou-chu^  and  of  the  mulberry-tree ; 
hemp  ;  the  ftraw  of  wheat  and  rice ;  parch- 
ment ;  the  cods  of  the  filk-worm,  and  feveral 
other  fubftances,  the  greater  part  of  which 
are  unknown  in  Europe. 

Of  trees,  or  fhrubs,  proper  for  making 
paper,  nothing  is  ufed  but  the  bark  j  of  the 
bamboo  and  optton-tree  only,  the  woody  fub- 
ftance  is  employed,  after  it  has  been  mace- 
rated, and  reduced  to  a  thin  pafte.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Chinefe  paper  is  attended 
with  the  difadvantage  of  being  very  fufcep- 
tible  of  moifture,  duft  eafily  adheres  to  it, 
and  worms,  infenfibly,  get  into  it.  To  prevent 
the  corruption  and  lofs  of  books  it  is  there- 
fore neceflary  to  beat  them  often,  and  expofe 
them  to  the  fun.  Paper  made  from  cotton  is 
not  fubjed  to  thefe  inconveniencies  j  it  is  the 

prettieft 
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prettied  and  moft  ufed  of  any,  and  may  be 
preferved  as  long  as  that  of  Europe. 

Thefe  kinds  of  paper  are  much  fuperior  to 
ours  in  foftnefs  and  fmpothnefs ;  the  pencil, 
which  die  Chinefe  ufe  in  writing,  could  not 
run  with  freedom,  and  form  delicate  flrdces 
upon  a  furface  in  the  leaft  rugged,  or  uneven. 
The  Chinefe  paper  exceeds  ours  alfo  in  the 
extraordinary  fize  of  the  fheets.  It  would  be 
no  difficult  matter  to  obtain,  from  certain 
manufaftories,  fheets  thirty  or  forty  feet  in 
length. 

To  ftrengthen  their  paper,  and  prevent  it 
from  finking,  the  Chinefe  dip  it  in  alum- 
water,  which  generally  renders  it  very  brittle ; 
but  when  it  has  not  undergone  this  prepara- 
tion, it  is  as  foft  and  pliable  as  ours,  and  may 
be  folded  into  a  thoufand  fhapes,  without  any 
danger  of  its  being  torn. 

At  one  extremity  of  the  fuburbs  of  Pe-iing 
there  is  a  pretty  long  village,  inhabited  only 
by  workmen,  who  fubfift  by  patching  old 
paper,  which  they  have  the  art  of  cleaning 
and  of  making  in  a  manner  new.  Each  cf 
the  houfes  belonging  to  thefe  people  is  enclofed 
by  walls,  well  whitened  with  lime ;  there 
they  GolleO:  enormous  heaps  of  old  paper  of 

every 
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every  kind ;  fome  of  which  is  fpotted  with 
ink,  ftained  with  paint,  or  glue,  and  covered 
with  naftinefs  and  filth ;  but  whatever  its 
condition  may  be,  it  is  of  little  importance  to 
them.  After  having  picked  out  the  fine 
paper,  they  fill  large  flat  bafkets  with  thefe 
fcraps,  and  carry  them  to  a  floping  pavement 
near  the  water,  where  they  wafh  them 
thoroughly,  by  rubbing  them  with  their 
hands,  and  treading  on  them  with  their  feet, 
izntil  they  have  intirely  freed  them  from  dirt. 
After  this  preparation,  when  they  appear  like 
a  fliapelefs  mafs,  they  bake  and  beat  them 
afrefh,  until  they  are  reduced  to  the  con*- 
liftence  of  jelly ;  and  then,  by  means  of  a 
mould,'they  form  them  into  fheets,  which  are 
laid  in  piles;  thefe  leaves,  which  are  gene- 
rally of  a  moderate  fize,  they  afterwards  place 
again  ft  the  whitened  walls  furrounding  their 
habitations,  where  the  fun  dries  them  in  a  fhort 
time.  Thev  are  afterwards  taken  down,  and 
collected  together. 

The  Chinefe  ink,  which  is  not  liquid  like 
ours,  is  formed  into  cakes,  or  flicks,  after  it 
lias  acquired  a  certain  confiftence.  Hiftory 
relates,  that  towards  the  year  620  of  the 
Chriflian   sera,   the   king  of  Corea,    among 

thofe 
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thofe  things  which  he  prefents  annually  as 
tribute  to  the  emperor  of  China,  fent  feveral 
pieces  of  ink,  made  of  a  kind  of  blackings 
produced  by  the  fmoke  of  old  pines,  and  mixed 
with  fome  burnt  hartfhom.  This  ink  had 
fo  much  fplendour,  that  one  might  have  taken 
it  for  real  varnifh.  The  Chinefe  induftry 
loQg  attempted  to  difcover  the  procefs  ufed  by 
the  Coreans  in  preparing  it,  til),  by  repeated 
trials,  their  efforts  were  at  length  attended 
with  fuccefs.  They  invented  a  beautiful  kind 
of  ink,  but  it  was  only  about  the  ye^  900  after 
Jefus  Chrift,  that  they  hit  upon  the  method 
of  giving  it  that  degree  of  perfe^on  which 
it  has  hitherto  preferved. 

The  Chinefe  ink  is  m^e  from  blacking, 
produced  by  the  fmoke  of  different  fubftances, 
but  principally  by  that  of  pines,  or  of  oil 
burnt  in  lamps.  Care  is  taken  to  add  to  it  a 
little  mufk,  or  fome  other  perfume,  to  cor- 
reft  the  ftrong  and  difagreeable  fmell  of  the 
oil.  Thefe  ingredients  are  mixed,  until  they 
acquire  the  confiftence  of  pafte,  which  is  af- 
terwards divided,  and  put  into  fmall  wooden 
moulds.  The  interior  part  of  thefe  moulds 
is  neatly  cut  and  carved,  fo  that  the  cake  of 
Ink,    when   taken  out,   appears   ornamented 

with 
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^vith  diffefent  figures^  fuch  as  dragons,  birds, 
trees,  and  flowers :  one  of  its  fides  is  gene- 
rally marked  with  fome  beautiful  charad:ers« 
The  Chinefe  have  fo  great  an  efteem  for  every 
thing  that  relates  to  writing,  that  the  work- 
men, who  manufadture  this  ink,  enjoy  the 
fame  honourable  diftindtion  as  our  gentlemen 
glafs^makers  in  France :  their  art  is  not  looked 
upon  as  a  mechanical  profeffion. 

The  beft  and  moft  efteemed  ink  of  China 
IS  that  which  is  made  in  the  diftri£l  of  Hoei^ 
tcheoUy  a  city  of  the  province  of  Kiang-^an^ 
it  is  far  fuperior  to  that  made  any  where  elfe. 
Its  compofition  is  a  fecret,  which  the  work- 
men conceal,  not  only  from  ftrangers,  but 
even  from  their  fellow-citizens.  A  few  of 
the  operations  employed  in  the  procefs  are 
only  known.  The  workmen  of  Hoei-tcheou 
divide  their  houfes  into  a  great  number  of 
fmall  apartments,  in  which  they  keep  lamps 
lighted  from  morning  till  night.  Each  of  the 
apartments  is  diftinguiftied  by  the  kind  of  oil 

»  4 

burnt  in  it,  which  produces  a  particular  fpe- 
cies  of  blacking,  and  a  different  fort  of  ink. 
The  blacking,  however,  collected  by  the 
means  of  thefe  lamps,  in  which  oil  is  burnt, 
is  employed  only  in  the  compofition  of  cer- 
tain 
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tain  kinds  of  ink,  which  are  fold  at  an  e^cef*^ 
five  price.  For  all  the  reft,  of  which  there  is 
an  aftoniihing  confumption  in  China,  fome 
other,  much  more  common  fubftances  are 
ufed.  The  Chinefe  pretend,  that  the  manu- 
feiOLurcTs  of  Hoei'tcheou  get  their  blacking  from 
the  fmoke  of  old  pines,  with  which  the  moun- 
tains in  that  diftridt  are  covered.  We, are 
afTured  that  they  have  furnaces  of  a  particu- 
lar conftruftion  for  burning  thefe  pines.  The 
imoke  is  conveyed,  by  means  of  long  pipes, 
into  fmall  cells,  clofely  Ihut,  the  fides  of 
which  are  covered  with  leaves  of  paper.  The 
fmoke  introduced  into  thefe  cells  adheres  every 
where  to  the  walls,  and  foon  condenfes.  At 
the  end  of  a  few  days  the  cells  are  opened, 
and  the  blacking,  or  foot,  is  then  takea  out. 
The  refin,  which,  iflues  from  the  burning 
pines,  is  alfo  colle<^ed,  by  means  of  fbaall 
canals,  which  are  level  with  the  ground. 

When  a  Chinefe  has  occafion  to  write,  he 
places  upon  his  table  a  fmall  piece  of  polifhed 
marble,  with  a  cavity .  at  one  of  its  extremi- 
ties, to  contain  a  litile  water.  In  this  he  dips 
the  end  of  his  cake  of  ink,  and  rubs  it  upon 
the  fmooth  part  of  the  marble :  according  as 
he  preffes  more  or  lefs,  in  rubbing  the  piece 

of 
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of  ink,  It  acquires  a  lighter  or  deeper  fliade  of 
black.  When  he  has  done  writing,  he  care- 
fully wafhes  the  marble,  that  the  leaft  trace 
of  ink  may  not  remain  :  were  the  fmalleft 
fpot  left,  it  would  be  fuificient  to  degrade  the 
ftone,  which  muft  be  particularly  honoured. 
The  fmall  bruflies  ufed,  are  made  of  the  hair 
of  different  animals,  but  for  the  moft  part 
of  that  of  a  rabbit,  which  is  exceedingly  foft. 
The  art  of  printing,  fo  recent  in  Europe, 
has  exilled  in  China  fince  the  remotefl  an- 
tiquity, but  it  differs  very  much  from  ours. 
The  fmall  number  of  letters,  which  compofe 
our  alphabet,  permit  us  to  caft  a  Certain  num- 
ber of  moveable  chara£J:ers,  which,  by  their 
arrangement  and  fucceifive  combinations,  are 
fufficient  to  print  the  largefl  works ;  the  types 
employed  in  printing  the  firft  Iheet  may  fur- 
nifh  characters  to  print  the  fecond.  But  this 
is  not  the  cafe  in  China,  where  the  chara^ers 
are  fo  prodigioufly  numerous.  How 'would 
it  be  poffible  to  caft  a  continued  feries  of  fixty 
or  eighty  thoufand  charaders?  The  Chinefe 
find  it  more  commodious  to  engrave  upon 
pieces  of  wood  the  whole  work  which  they 
intend  to  print.  Their  method  of  proceeding 
ia  this  operation  is  as  fdloWs.     They  firft 

employ 
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eiTiploy  an.  excellent  writer,  who  tfanfcribes 
the  work  upon  very  thin  and  tranfparent 
paper.  The  engraver  glues  each  of  the  leaver 
of  the  manufcript  upon  a  piece  of  plank, 
made  of  any  hard  wood,  fuch  as  that  of  the 
apple  or  pear  tree,  and  properly  prepared ; 
he  then  traces  over,  with  a  graver,  the  ftrokes 
of  the  writing,  carves  out  the  charafters  in  re- 
lief, and  cuts  down  the  intermediate  part  of 
the  wood.  Each  page  of  a  book  requires  a 
feparate  plank. 

The  beauty  of  the  charafter-s  depends,  there- 
fore, on  the  hand  of  the  copier ;  and  the  book 
.  is  neatly  or  badly  printed,  according  as  a  fkil- 
ful  or  indifferent  writer  has  been  employed. 
The  dexterity  and  precifion  of  the  engraver  are 
fo  great,  that  he  imitates  every  ftroke ;  it  is 
therefore,  fometimes  difficult  to  diftinguifh 
a  book  which  is  printed  from  one  firaply 
written.  It  is  evident,  that  this  method  pre- 
vents typographical  errors,  and  frees  the 
author  from  the  difgufting  and  irkfome  em- 
ployment of  reading  proofs. 

One  inconvenience  attending  this  method 
of  printings  is,  the  exceffive  multiplication  of 
planJcs,  and  the  difficulty  of  preferring  fuch 
an  incumbrance :  one  chamber  is  fcarcely  fuf- 

ficiem 
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ficient  to  contain  only  thofe  which  have  been 
employed  for  the  impreffion  of  one  work. 
But  the  bookfellers  of  China  have  a  decided 
advantage  over  thofe  of  Europe,  fince  they 
are  able,  by  this  method  of  printings  to  throw 
off  copies  according  to  their  iale,  without 
running  the  rifk  of  ruining  themfelves  by 
felling  only  the  half  or  fourth  part  of  an  edi- 
tion. Befides,  after  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
fand  Copies  have  been  printed,  the  planlv 
may  eafily  be  re-touched,,  or  engraven  anew 
to  ferve  for  the  impreffion  of  other  works. 

The  Chinefe,  however,  are  not  unacqwdnt-* 
ed  with  the  ufe  of  our  moveable  charad):ers ; . 
they  have  a  kind  of  their  own,  not  caft,  but 
made  of  wood.  It  is  with  thefe  chara£ters 
they  correS  every  three  months  7'b^  State  of 
Cbina^  which  is  printed  at  Peeking*  Very 
fmall.  works  are  aUb  printed  fometimes  in  the 
fame  manner. 

When  adminiftration  ate  deGroud  of  ex«> 
pediting  any  urgent  affairs,  as,  for  example^ 
when  it  is  neceffary  to  publiih  an  edi^  which 
muft  be  printed  in  one  night,  a  much  Icfs  te- 
dious method  is  piuf  ued.  They  cover  a  piece 
of  wood  with  yellow  wax,  upon  which  the 
writer  traces  out  the  characters  with  a  light 
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and  nimble  hand,  and  the  graver  cots  tbeitt 
out  with  equal  rapidity. 

TheChincfe  do  not  ufe  a  prcTs^as  oar  printer*' 
in  Europe ;  their  wooden  plaiUcS)  and  their 
'  paper,  which  is  'not  dipped  into  alum-water, 
could  not  fuftain  fo  much  preffure.  They  firft 
place  the  pknk  levet,  and  then  fix  it  in  that 
pofition.  The  printer,  who  muft  be  prOTided 
with  two  brufties,  takes  that  which  is  hardeft, 
dips  it  into  the  ink,  and  rubs  the  plank  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  it  may  be  neither  too  much 
nor  too  little  moiftened.  When  a  plank  ha& 
been  once  prepared,  four  or  five  leaves  may 
be  thrown  off  fucceffivcly  without  daubing  it 
over  every  time  w$th  fre(h  ink..  After  a  leaf 
has  been  adjul^ed  upon  the  plank,  the  work^ 
man  takes  a  fecond  brujfh,  which  moft  be  foft^ 
and  of  an  oblong  figure,  and  draws  it  gendy 
over  the  paper,  preffing  it  down  a  littie,  that 
it  may  receive  the  ink  j  the  degree  of  prefiiirc 
neceflkry  is  determined  by  the  qoaatity  of  ink 
Qpon  the  pTankt  One  man  with  his  bruih  is 
able,  in  this  manner,  to  throw  off  almoft  ten 
thoufand  <:6pies  in  a  day. 

Ink  ufed  for  printing  is  made  in  a  pardcu^ 
kr  manner ;  it  is  liquid,  and  different  from 
jthat  wMch  is  fonfied  into  oblong  Mcks,  or 

3  cakeaL 
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takes^  The  leaves  are  printed  upon  one  fide 
t>n\f^  bccaufe  thin  and  tranfparent  paper,  fuch 
as  tlie  Ghinefe,  would  not  bear  double  im* 
prcflkm,  without  confounding  the  charaders 
of  the  different  pages*  Each  leaf  of  a  book 
is,  on  that  account,  double ;  fo  that  the  fold 
Hands  uppermoft,  and  the  opening  is  towards 
the  back,  where  it  is  ftitched.  Hence'  it  hap- 
peris  that  the  Chinefe  b6oks  are  not  cut  upon  * 
the  edges,-  but  upon  the  back.  They  are  g€r 
nerally  bound  in  grey  pafteboard,  which  ife  very 
neat :  thofe  veho  wifh  to  have  them  done  in  a 
richer  ^^nd  more  elegant  manner,  get  the  pafte^ 
board  covered  with  thin  fattin,  flowered  taf- 
fety,  and  fometimes  with  gold  and  fiiver  bro- 
cade.- The  edges  of  thefc  books  are  neither 
gilt  nor  coloured,  like  thofe  of  ours* 


CHAP.     VI. 

SILKS,  GLASS,  AND  PORCELAIN  OF  CHINA. 


S 


ILK,  with  the  art  of  manufaduring it,  was 

tranfmitted  to  Italy  by  the  Greeks,  who 

'owed  it  from  the  PeriianS)  and  tiiey,  ac^ 
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cording  to  the  teftimony  of  d*Herbelot,  and 
of  the  moft  efleemed  oriental  writer^,  receiyed 
from  China  the  firft  knowledge  of  that  valu- 
able  infe£t,  which  produces  it.  China  appears, 
therefore^  to  have  been  the  natural  and  on* 
ginal  country  of  the  filfc  work.  The  art  of 
hatching  and  breeding  filk  worms,  and  of  em* 
ploying  the  down  which  they  furnifh,  in  fa- 
bricating  cloth,  has  been  known  in  that  em^ 
pire,  from  the  remoteft  antiquity:  this  care 
formed  the  occupation  of  the  firft  emprefles, 
who,  furrpunded  by  their  women,  fpent  their 
leifure  hours  in  weaving  tiffues,  and  filk  veils, 
which  were  referved  for  facrifices,  and  dayg 
of  grand  ceremony. 

The  culture  of  the  mulberry  tree,  ind  the 
manufaduring  of  filk,  .have  been  greatly  exr 
tended  in  China  :  this  produdlion,  indeed,  ap* 
pears  to  be  almoft  inexhauftible ;  befides  the 
immenfe  quantity  which  is  annually  exported 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  Afiatic  and  Euro* 
pean  nations,  the  internal  confumption  alone 
16  aftonifliing.  The  emperor,  the  princes, 
the  mandarins,  the  literati,  women,  fervants  of 
both  fexes,  and,  in  a  word,  all  thofe  who  pof- 
fefs  a  moderate  income,  wear  no  clothes  but 
of  taffety,  fattin,  and  other  iiik  ftufis.     Non^ 

but 
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but  the  lower  fort  of  people  ufe  dreffes  of 
cotton  cloth,  which  is  dyed  blue. 

The  moft  beautiful  and  valuable  lilk  of  the 
whole  empire  is  that  which  com^  from  the 
province  of  Tche^klang.  The  Chinefe  deter- 
mine its  quality  and  goodnefs  by  its  whitenefsf 
its  foftnefs  to  the  touch,  and  by  its  finenefk. 
Thofe  who  purchafe  muft  take  great  care 
that  it  be  not  tox>  moift ;  they  muft  alfo  not 
omit  opening  the  bales,  hecaufe  the  Chinefe 
merchants,  naturally  difpofed  to  take  every 
advantage,  fill  up  the  middle  of  them  with 
coarfe  filk  of  a  quality  greatly  inferior  to  that 
which  appears  on  the  outfide.  Sometimes 
alfo,  to  give  it  a  finer  luftre,  they  wafli  it 
over  with  a  preparation  of  rice  water,  mixed 
with  lime,  which  bums  it,  and  renders  it 
difficult  to  be  manufactured  when  tranfported 
to  Europe.  This  filk,  when  it  is  pure  and 
unadulterated,  may  be  wrought  with  much 
greater  facility.  A  Chinefe  workman  will 
wind  it  for  a  whole  hour  together  without 
breaking  a  fingle  thread. 

The  beautiful  filk  of  T'che^klang  is  wrought 
in  the  manufaftories  of  Nafuiingj  by  the  heft 
workmen  of  China ;  thence  are  brought  all 
thof^  filk  ftuffs,  deftined  for  the  ufe  of  the 
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emperor,  and  thofe  which  he  diftributesln  pre« 
feats  to  the  nobility  of  his  court.  The  <^>ea 
commerce  carried  on  with  Afia  and  Europe 
driwa  alfo  tp  the  manufa&ories  of  Canton^  a 
great  number  of  excellent  workmen.  Tha 
Chinefe  have  manufa^ured  there  for  foma 
years  pad,  ribbands,  ftockings,  and  buttonSf 
A  pair  of  filk  ftockings  coft  only  a  tdH^  qr 
little  more  than  fix  {hillings  fterling. 

,The  principal  (ilk  ftufis  manufactured  |>y 
the  Chinefe  are  plain  and  flowered  gauzes^  of 
wluch  they  make  drefles  for  fummer;  damafl; 
of  all  colours,  ftriped  and  black  fattins^  napped^ 
flowered)  ftriped,  clouded,  and  pinked  ta£[etieBi 
crapes,  brocades,  plufh,  different  kinds  of  vel- 
vet, and  a  multitude  of  other  fluffs^  the  names 
of  which  are  unknown  in  Europe. 

There  are  two  kinds  in  particular  Which 
they  ufe  much  more  than  any  other.  The 
fkft  is  the  touan^tsi^  a  fort  of  fattin  which  is 
much  ftronger,  but  has  lefs  luflre  than  that  ma* 
nu&€hired  in  Europe.  It  is  fometimes  plain, 
fomelimes  flowered,  or  ornamented  with. 
^gures  of  trees  and  butterflies.  The  fecond 
is  a  kind  of  taffety,  of  which  they  make 
drawers  and  linings.  It  is  woven  exceedingly^ 
dofe,  and  yet  it  is  fp  pliable  that  it  m^y  bQ 
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mmpled  aad  rubbed  between  the  hands,  with-* 
out  contrading  the  leaft  creafe;  even  whea 
waihed  like  cotton  cloth,  it  loies  very  little  of  its 
luftre.  We  fliallnot  here  fpeak  of  the  fluff  made 
at  Kien-tcbeoUy  which  we  have  already  men-, 
tioned  in  defcribing  the  wild  filk-worm  **^ 

The  Chinefe  manufadure  gold  brocades^ 
but  in  fmall  quantity,  becaufe  they  are  little 
ufed.  They  do  not  draw  the  gold  through 
an  iron,  as  is  done  in  Europe^  in  order  to  twifl 
it  afterwards  around  the  threads;  they  are 
contented  with  gilding  long  leaves  of  paper^ 
which  they  cut  intp  thin  delicate  bands, .  and 
with  a  fingular  dexterity  wrap  them  round 
the  filk.  Thefe  ftufFs  have  a  moft  brilliant 
^qi^eairance  when  they  come  from  the  hands 
of  the  workman,  but  their  luflre  is  of  ihort 
'duration;  the  air  and  moiflure  foon  tamifh 
tthem,  and  on  this  account  they  are  unfit  for 
making  drefies;  they  are  ufed  only  far  fur^ 
iiiture. 

The  Qiinefe  wheels,  looms,  reels,  and  all 
iQther  machines  neceffary  for  preparing  lilk. 
And  for  the  fabrication  of  cloth,  are  very  fim- 

♦  Sec  Vol.  I.  page  578. 
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'  pie  in  their  conftrudion,  but  it  would  be  too 
tedious  to  defcribc  them. 

Porcelain  is  another  obje6k  of  Chinefc  in- 
duftry,  and  a  branch  of  commerce  which  em- 
ploys a.  vaft  multitude  of  workmen.  The 
word  porcelain  is  of  European  derivation; 
none  of  the  fyllables  which  compofe  it  can 
even  be  pronounced  or  written  by  the  Clunefe, 
whofe  language  comprehends  no  fuch  founds. 
It  is  probable  that  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Portuguefe  for  it ;  the  word  porcellana^  how^^ 
ever,  in  their  language  fignifies  properly  a 
cup  or  dtp^  and  they  themfelves  diftinguifh 
all  works  of  porcelain  by  the  general  name 
qi  loca.     Porcelain  is  called  in  China  ui-^ki. 

The  fineft  and  beft  porcelain  of  China  is 
made  in  a  village  called  Kih^'te-ichir^^  in  the 
province  of  Kian^-ji.  This  celebrated  village* 
is  a  league  and  a  half  in  length,  and  we  are 
aflured  that  it  contains  a  million  of  Inhabitants. 
The  workmen  of  King-te^tcbing^  invited  by 
the  attracting  allurements  of  the  European 
trade,  have  eftabliflied  manufactories  alfo  in  the 
provinces  of  Fo-kien  and  Canton ;  but  this  por- 
celain is  not  efteemed.    The  emperor  Kang^hi 

« 

*•  Sec  a  dcfcriptipn  of  it,  Vol.  I.  page  47. 
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VTM  defirous  of  haTing  fome  made  under  his 
own  infpe£tion  at  Peeking,  For  this  purpofe 
he  collected  workmen,  together  with  tools* 
and  all  materials  neceflaiy ;  furnaces  were  alfo 
created,  but  the  attempt  mifcarried.  The  vil- 
lage of  King'te-tching  ftill  continues  the  moft 
celebrated  place  in  the  empire  for  beautiful 
porcelain,  which  is  tranfported  to .  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  even  to  Japan.  ,  -  ■ 

We  are  unable  to  difcover  who  firft  found 
out  the  art  of  making  porcelain,  nor  is  it 
known  whether  the  Chinefe  were  indebted  to 
chance  for  it,  or  to  the  repeated  efforts  of  in-- 
ventive  genius;  we  cannot  even  determine  it* 
antiquity  with  precifion  ;  we  know  only  from 
the  annals  of  Feou-Jeang^  a  city  in  the  dillridto 
which  King^te-tching  belongs,  that,  fince  the 
year  442  of  our  aera,  the  workmen  of  thia 
village  have  always  fumifhed  the  emperors 
with  porcelain,  and  that  one  or  two  mandarins 
were  fent  from  court  to  infpeft  their  labour. 
It  is,  however,  fuppofed  that  the  invention  of 
porcelain  is  much  older  than  that  epocha. 

We  are  indebted  to  Father  J* Entrecolles  for  a 

very  accurate  account  of  the  manner  in  which 

porcelain   is  made.      This  mifiionary  had  a 

church  at  King-te'ching^  and  among  his  new 
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converts  there  were  a  great  number  of  the 
'v^orkmen  employed  in  the  manufaAories;  by 
thefe  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
cefft  employed  by  the  Chinefe,  and  with  many 
particulars  of  which  he  could  have  gained  no 
knowledge  by  himielf ;  he  befides  ftudied.  with 
particulaf  care  and  attention,  the  principal 
work*  which  treat  concerning  porcelain.  We 
ihall  here  abridge  the  detaik  given  by  the 
above  miffionary,  and  confine  ourfelves  to  a 
general  iketch  of  the  operations  employed  by 
the  Chineie  in  manufacturing  this  valuable 
commodity. 

In  defcribing  the  eaiths  and  minerals  of 
Chioa^  we  particularly  mentioned  tbe/»^-/Mi-^ 
and  the  kao^lin^  a  proper  mixture  of  whidi 
produces  that  fine  pafte  ufed  for  making  porce^ 
kin*  To  thefe  two  principal  elements  muft 
be  added^  the  oil  or  varniih  from  whkh  it 
derives  its  fplendor  and  whitenefs.  This  oil  \m 
of  a  whitiih  colour,  and  is  extracted  from  tha 
fame  kind  of  ftone  which  produces  the  pe^ 
iun-tfe^  but  the  whitefl:  is  always  chofen,  antd 
that  which  has  the  greeneft  fpots.  The  oil  is 
obtained  from  it  by  the  fame  procefs  ufed  in 
making  the  Jie^ttm-tjei  the  ftone  is  firft  waihed^ 
and  jpuiverizedj  it  is  then  thrown  into  water^ 

and 
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and  after  it  has  been  purifiedy  it  throws  up  a 
kind  of  cream.  To  an  hundred  pounds  of  this 
cream,  is  added  one  pound  of  che-kaOy  a  mi-  . 
neral  fomething  like  alum,  which  is  put  into  the. 
fire  till  it  becomes  red  hot,  and  then  pounded. 
This  mineral  is  a  kind  of  runnel,  and  gives  a 
confifterice  to  the  oil,  which  is  however  care- 
fully preferved  in  its  ftate  of  fluidity. 

The  oil  thus  prepared  is  never  employed 
^one,  another  oil  muft  be  mixed  with  it, 
which  is  extradited  from  lime  and  fern  afhes, 
to  an  hundred  pounds  of  which  is  alfo  added 
a  pound  of  che-iao.  When  thefe  two  oils  are 
mixed,  they  muft  be  equally  thick,  and,  in 
order  to  afcertain  this,  the  workmen  dip  into 
each  of  them  fome  cakes  of  the  pe-^tun^ifey  and 
by  infpefting  their  furfaces  clofely  after  they 
are  drawn  out,  thence  judge  of  the  thicknefs 
of  the  liquors.  With  regard  to  the  quantity 
-  neceffary  to  be  employed,  it  is  ufual  to  mix 
ten  meafures  of  ftone  oil^  with  one  mea- 
fure  of  the  oil  made  from  lime  and  fern 
afhes. 

Having  now  given  an  account  of  the  pil, 
or  varnifh,  with  which  porcelain  is  covered  ; 
and  having  already  defcribed  the  method  of 
preparing  the  pe^iun-ijey  and  the  kao^lifiy  we   • 

ftiall 
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ihall  proceed  to  give  the  reader  fome  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  fafhioned,  or  formed. 
Ail  the  operations  that  precede  the  baking 
are  performed  in  the  leaft  frequented  parts  of 
Km-te-cbing.  In  a  vaft  fpace,  enclofed  by 
walls,  are'  eredled  large  fheds,  in  the  different 
ftories  of  which  may  be  feen  a  prodi^ous 
quantity  of  earthen  pots.  This  enclofure  is 
inhabited  by  an  immenfe  number  of  artifts^ 
who  have  each  an  afligned  talk.  A  piece  of 
porcelain,  before  it  is  carried  thence  to  the 
furnace,  pafles  through  the  hands  of  twenty 
workmen,  and  yet  all  this  is  done  without  the 
leaft  confuiion, 

The  firft  labour  confifts  in  again  purifying 
the  pe'tun-tfe^  and  the  kao-lin.  The  workmen 
then  proceed  to  mix  thefe  two  fubftantes  to- 
gether. For  fine  porcelain  they  put  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  kao-Iin  and* the  pe^tun-ife\  for 
the  middling  fort  they  ufe  four  parts  of  the 
kao4in^  and  fix  of  the  pe^tun-tfe.  The  leaft 
quantity  put  of  the  former  is  one  part  to  three 
cf  the  pe^tun-tfe. 

When  this  mixture  is  finiftied,  the  mafs  is 
thrown  into  a  large  pit,  well  paved  and  ce- 
mented in  every  part  j  it  is  then  trod  upon, 
gnd  kneaded  until  it  becomes  hard.     This  la^ 

bour 
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bour  is  fo  much  the  more  fatiguing,  as  it  muft 
be  continued  without  intermiflion :  were  it  in- 
terrupted, all  the  other  labourers  would  re- 
main unemployed*  From  this  mafs,  thus  pre- 
pared, the  workmen  detach  different  pieces, 
which  they  fpread  out  upon  large  flates,  T^herc 
they  knead  and  toll  them  in  every  direQion, 
carefully  obferving  to  leave  no  vacuum  Ia 
them,  and  to  keep  them  free  from  the  mixture 
of  any  extraneous  body.  A  hair,  or  ai  grain 
of  fand,  woiild  fpoil  the  whole  work.  When 
this  pafte  has  not  been  properly  prepared,  the 
porcelain  cracks,  and  melts,  or  bccomes^warped. 
All  plain  works  are  fafhioned  with  the 
tvheel.  When  a  cup  has  undergone  this  ope- 
ration,  the  outfide  of  its  bottom  is  quite 
round.  The  workman  firil  gives  it  the  re- 
quifite  height  and  diameter^  and  it  comes  from 
his  hands  almoft  the  moment  he  has  received 
it  He  ia  under  the  neceffity  of  ufmg  expe- 
.dition,  as  he  is  paid  not  quite  a  farthing  per 
board,  and  each  board  contains  twenty-ilt 
pieces.  This  cup  paiTes  then  to  a  fecond 
workman,  who  forms  its  bafe.  A  little  after, 
it  is  delivered  to  a  third,  who  applies  it  to  his 
mould,  and  gives  it  a  proper  form ;  when  he 
takes  it  off  the  mouldy  he  muft  turn  it  very 

foftly, 
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fofUy,  and  be  careful  not  td  pfeft  it  more 
on  one  fide  than  on  another;  without  this 
ptctBMtion  it  ^ould  become  warped,  ot  difr 
figured^  A  fourth  workman  polifhes  it  with 
a  chiflel,  efpecially  around  the  edges,  and  dU 
minifhes  its  thicknefs,  in  order  to  gire  it  a 
certain  degree  of  tranfparency;*  At  length, 
After  having  paffcd  through  all  the  hands  ne^ 
ceflfary  for  giving  it  all  its  ornaments,  it  is  re- 
ceived, when  dry,  by  the  laft  workman,  who 
fa(hi6ns  its  bottom  with  a  chifieL  It  h 
aftohiihing  to  fee  with  what  dexterity  and  ex- 
pedition the  workifien  convey  thcfe  vafes  hotfi 
one  16  another.  We  are  aifured,  that  a  piece 
•cf  porcelain,  before  it  is  finifhed,  muft  psik 
through  the  hands  of  feventy  perfons. 

Large  works*  are  executed  in  parts  which  »e 
fafliioned  feparately.  .  When  ail  the  pieces  are 
ifinifhed,  and  almoft  dry,  they  are  put  to- 
^odier^  and  cemented  with  paile^  made  of  the 
£qne  fubfiance,  and  foftened  with  water« 
4Some  time  after,  the  feams  are  poli(ke4  wich 
a.  knife,  both  without  and  within  ;  and  whe{i 
likevcEkl  is  cGrated  with  varnifh,  ,it  intirely 
conceals  them,  fo  that  the  leaf):  .trace  o£  them 
M  not  to.  be  ieen.  it  is  in  this  msuiner  that 
ijpoot^  handles^  xiogs,  and  otheir  parts  oithe 
<  -  .  fame 
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ksot  nature^  are  added.  This  i$  the  cajk^  par«- 
ticularl J 'in  thofe  pieces  which  are  fafhioned 
upon  moulds,  cmt  modelled  with  the  hands^ 
luch  as  embofled  works^  grotefque  images^ 
idols,  figures  of  trees  or  ammals,  and  bails, 
which  the  Europeans  order.  AH  thefe  are 
formed  of  four  or  five  pieces  joined  together, 
which  are  afterwards  brought  to  perfediion 
widi  inftnunents  proper  for  carving,  poHfh-* 
ing,  and  finifhiog  the  different  traces  which 
the  mould  has  left  imperfect.  With  regard 
to  thofe  flowers  and  ornaments  which  are  not 
in  relief,  they  are  either  engraven  or  impriijtcd 
with  a  ftamp.  Ornaments  in  relief,  prepared 
ieparately,  are  alfo  added  to  pieces  of  porce^ 
Iain,  almoft  in  the  fame  manner  as  laqs^  is  put 
upon  a  coat. 

After  a  piece  of  porcelain  has  be^.pro^ 
perly  fiiihioned,  it  then  pafTes  into  the  luuub 
of  the  painters.  Thefe  hoa-pef^  or  paint^s  u| 
porcelain,  are  equally  indigent  as  the  other 
workmen;  they  follow  no  certain  plan  in 
thdr  art)  nor  are  they  acquainted  with  any 
of  the  rules  of  drawing  j  all  their  knowledge 
is  the  effect  of  prad^ice,  affifted  by  a  whimliT 
edl  imagioation.  Some  of  them,  however^ 
Abcw  no  inconfiderable  (hare  of  tafte  in  paint- 
ing 
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ing  flowers,  animals,  and  landfcape^  6a  por^ 
celain,  as  well  as  upon  the  paper  of  fans^  and 
the  filk  ufed  for  filling  up  the  fqiiares  of 
lanterns.  The  labour  of  painting  in  the  manu- 
fadories  of  which  we  have  fpoken,  is  divided 
among  a  great  number  of  hands.  The  bufinefs 
of  one  is  entirely  confined  to  tracing  out  the 
firft  coloured  circle,  which  ornaments  the  brims 
of  the  veflel ;  another  defigns  the  flowers ;  and 
a  third  paints  them ;  one  delineates  waters  and 
mountains  j  and  another,  birds  and  other  ani- 
mals :  human  figures  are  generally  the  worft 
executed. 

The  Chinefe  have  porcelain  painted  with 
colours  of  every  kind  ;  but  the  greatc;r  part  of 
thofe  pieces  which  are  tranfported  to  Europe, 
are  done  with  a  bright  blue,  upon  a  white 
ground.  Porcelain  entirely  red  is  the  raoft 
efteemed,  and  cofts  exceedingly  dear,  when  it 
is  without  fault :  of  this  porcelain  there  are 
two  forts;  one  of  which  is  done  over  uni- 
formly with  a  red,  refembling  an  oil-colour, 
and  is  named  yeou-li'-hong ;  the  other,  '/r^itf- 
hong^  appears  as  if  befprinkled  with  a  number 
of  very  fmall  red  fpots.  This  laft  method  of 
colouring  is  executed  by  the  help  of  a  pipe. — 
The  workman  takes  the  pipe,  which  is  co^ 

vered 
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Vered  at  one  end  with  thin  gauze,  and  dips  it 
ioto  the  colour ;  he  then  puts  the  pipe  to  his 
mouth,  and  blows  the  colour  adhering  to  the 
gauze  upon  the  piece  of  porcelain,  which,  by 
thefe  means,  is  befprinkled  with  fmall  red 
fpots.  This  porcelain  is  fo  much  the  dearer,  as 
it  is  very  difficult  to  fucceed  in  the  operation 
of  colouring  it.  There  is  lefs  danger  of  its 
mifcarrying  when  a  blue  colour  is  ufed  inftead 
of  a  red.  The  fame  method  is  alfo  followed  in 
blowing  varniih,  when  certain  circumftances 
prevent  its  being  applied  in  any  other  manner  J 
for  example^  fome  pieces  of  porcelain  were 
executed  for  the  emperor,  which  were  fo 
brittle  and  delicate,  that  it  was  neccflary  to 
place  them  upon  cotton  j  and,  as  it  was  im* 
poffible  to  dip  them  in  varnifh,  becaufe  the 
workmen  muft  have  then  touched  them  with 
their  hands,  they  had  recourfe  to  this  expe- 
dient of  blowing  the  varnifh  upon  them ;  by 
which  means  all  the  pieces  were  covered. 

Black  porcelain,  called  ou-mien^  poffefles^ 
alfo  a  particular  beauty,  which  occafions  it  to 
be  in  great  requeft  among  connoiflcurs.  This 
black  is  of  a  lead  colour,  much  refembling 
that  of  our  burning  mirrors.  The  gilding  in-* 
terfperfed  in  works  of  this  kind  adds  greatly 

Vol.  II.  H  h  to 
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to  their  fplendour  apd  beauty.  Black  porce- 
lain is  painted,  when  dry;  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  three  ounces  of  azure  are  mixed  with 
feven  ounces  of  common  ftone-oil  j  but  the  pro- 
portion of  thefe  ingredients  may  be  varied  by 
experience,  according  as  a  fainter  or  deeper 
black  is  required.  When  the  colour  becomes 
dry,  the  porcelain  is  baked,  the  gold  is  then 
laid  on,  and  it  is  afterwards  re-baked,  in  a 
particular  furnace  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  The  Chinefe  have  tried  to  paint  fome 
vafes  with  their  common  ink,  but  this  attempt 
did  not  fucceed.  When  the  porcelain  was 
taken  from  the  furnace,  it  was  found  to  be 
quite  white.  As  the  particles  of  this  ink  have 
very  little  body,  they  were  undoubtedly  dif- 
fipated  by  the  a<Sbion  of  the  fire,  or  rather, 
they  had  not  ftrength  fuflScient  to  penetrate 
the  coat  of  varnifli. 

The  tfouryou^  which  is  a  kind  of  oil,  pro- 
cured from  white  flint,  has  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  making  thofe  pieces  of  porcelain, 
upon  which  it  is  laid,  appear  to  be  covered 
with  an  infinitude  of  veins,  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  at  a  diftance  one  would  take  them  for 
cracked  vafes,  the  fragments  of  which  have 
not  been  difplaced.   The  colour  communicated 
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by  this  oil  is  a  white,  fomewhat  inclining  to 
that  of  aftiesi  If  it  be  laid  upon  porcelain, 
entirely  of  an  azure  blue,  it  will  appear  in  the 
fame  manner  to  be  variegated  with  beautiful 
veins.  This  kind  of  porcelain  is  called  tfoui-ki. 
The  Ghinefe  make  vafes  alfo  ornamented 
with  a  kind  of  fret-work,  perforated  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  refemble  vttj  fine  lace.  In  the 
middle  is  placed  a  cup  proper  for  holding  any 
liquid,  and  this  cup  makes  only  one  body 
with  the  former,  which  appears  like  Ikce 
wrapped  round  it.  The  Ghinefe  workmen 
had  fottnerly  the  fecret  of  making  a  ftill  more 
iingulat  kind  of  porcelain  :  they  painted  upon 
the  fides  of  the  veffel  fiflies,  infe£ls,  and  othet 
animals,  which  could  not  be  perceived  until 
it  was  filled  with  water.  This  fecret  is,  in  a 
great  meafure,  loft  ;  the  following  part  of  the 
proccfs  is,  however,  preferved :  the  porcelain, 
which  the  workman  intends  to  paint  in  this 
manner,  muft  be  extremely  thin  and  delicate. 
When  it  is  dry,  the  colour  is  laid  on  pretty 
thick,  not  on  the  outfide,  as  is  generally  done, 
but  on  the  infide.  The  figures  painted  upon 
it,  for  the  moft  part,  are  fifhes,  as  being 
more  analogous  to  the  Water  with  which  the 
veflel  is  filled-  When  the  colour  is  thoroughly 
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dry,  it  is  coated  over  with  a  kind  of  fize, 
made  from  porcelain-earth ;  fo  that  the  azure 
is  intirely  inclofed  between  two  laminae  of 
earths  When  the  fize  becomes  dry,  tlie  work- 
man pours  fome  oil  into  the  veflel,  and  after- 
wards puts  it  upon  a  mould,  and  applies  it 
to  the  lath.  As  this  piece  of  porcelain  has  re- 
ceived its  confidence  and  body  within,  it  is 
made  as  thin  on  the  outfide  as  pofiible,  with- 
out penetrating  to  the  colour ;  its  exterior  fur- 
face  is  then  dipped  in  oil,  and,  when  dry,  it 
is  baked  in  a  common  furnace.  The  art  of 
making  thefe  vafes  requires  the  mod  delicate 
care,  and  a  dexterity  which  the  Chinefe,  per- 
haps, do  not  at  prefent  poflefs.  They  have, 
however,  from  time  to  time,  made  feveral  at- 
tempts to  revive  the  fecret  of  this  magic  paint- 
ing, but  their  fuccefs  has  been  very  imper- 
fed.  This  kind  of  p)0rcelain  is  known  by  the 
name  of  kia-^tfing^  prejfed  azure. 

When  the  Chinefe  intend  to  lay  on  gold, 
they  pound  it,-  and  fuffer  it  to  diflblve  in  the 
bottom  of  a  porcelain  veflel,  until  they  per- 
ceive a  golden  fcum  floating  on  the  top.  It 
is  then  left  to  dry ;  and  when  they  have  oc- 
cafion  to  ufe  it,  they  dilute  part  of  it  with  a 
fufiicient  quantity  of  gum-water.  Three  parts  of 
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cerufe  are  mixed  with  thirty  parts  of  gold,  and  it 
is  laid  on  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  colours. 
After  the  porcelain  has  received  its  proper 
form,  its  colours,  and  all  the  intended  orna- 
ments, it  is  tranfported  from  the  manufactory 
to  the  furnace,  which  is ,  fituated,  fometimes, 

» 

at  the  other  end  of  King-te'tching.  The  porter 
places  upon  each  of  his  flioulders  a  long  nar- 
row board,  containing  pieces  of  porcelain, 
properly  ranged.  Under  this  load  of  brittle 
wares  he  traverfes,  with  furpriling  agility,  the 
moft  crowded  ftreets  of  the  village,  without 
ever  lofing  his  equilibrium,  notwithftanding  the 
ipany  motions  he  is  obliged  to  make  in  order  to 
avoid  running  againil  thofe  whom  he  meets* « 
The  labour  of  the  furnace  requires  new  care, 
no  lefs  complex  than  the  former.  In  a  kind 
of  portico,  which  is  ereded  before  it,  may  be 
feen  heaps  of  boxes  and  cafes,  made  of  earth, 
for  the  purpofe  of  incloling  the  porcelain^ 
Each  piece,  however  inconfiderable  it  may 
be,  has  its  c^fe;  and  the  Chinefe  workman^ 
by  this  procedure,  imitates  nature,  v/hich,  in 
order  to  bring  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  proper 
ijiaturity,  clothes  them  in  a  covering,  to  de- 
fend them  from  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  fun 
during  the  day,  and  from  the  feverity  of  the 
C0I4  during  the  night. 
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In  the  bottom  of  thefe  boxes  is  put  a 
layer  of  fine  fand^  which  is  covered  over  with 
powder  of  the  kao^lin^  to  prevent  the  fand 
from  adhering  too  clofely  to  the  bottom  of  the 
veffel.  The  piece  of  porcelain  is  then  placed 
upon  this  bed  of  fand,  and  prefied  gently 
down,  in  order  that  the  fand  may  take  the 
form  of  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  which  does 
not  touch  the  fides  of  its  cafe.  The  cafe  has 
no  cover;  a  fecond,  prepared  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  containing  its  veffel,  is  fitted  into 
the  firft,  fo  that  it  intirely  (huts  it,  without 
touching  the  porcelain  which  is  below ;  and 
thus  the  furnace  is  filled  with  piles  of  cafes^ 
which  defend  the  pieces  they  contain  from 
the  too  diredl  adlion  of  the  fire* 

With  regard  to  fmall  pieces  of  porcelain,  fuch 
as  tea-cups,  they  are  inclofed  in  common  cafes, 
^bout  four  inches  in  height.  Each  piece  is  placed 
upon  a  faucer  of  earth,  about  twice  as  thict  as  a 
crown-piece,  and  equal  in  breadth  to  its  bottom. 
Thefe  finali  bafes  are  alfo  fprinkled  over  with  the 
duft  of  the  kao4in.  When  the  cafes  are  large, 
the  porcelain  is  not  placed  in  the  middle,  be- 
caufe  it  would  be  too  far  removed  from  the  fides, 
ftnd  confequently  from  the  action  of  the  fire* 

Thefe  piles  of  cafes  are  put  into  the  furnace, 
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and  placed  upon  a  bed  of  coarfe  fand,  half  a 
foot  in  thicknefs ;  thofe  which  occupy  the 
middle  fpace  are  at  leaft  feven  feet  high.  The 
two  boxes  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  each 
pile  remain  empty^  becaufe  the  fire  adts  too 
feebly  upon  them,  and  becaufe  they  are  partly 
covered  by  the  fand.  For  the  fame  reafon, 
the  cafe  placed  at  the  top  of  each  pile  is  alfo 
fufFered  to  be  empty.  The  piles  which  con- 
tain the  fineft  porcelain  are  placed  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  furnace;  the  coarfeft  are 
put  at  its  farther  extremity;  and  thofe  pieces 
which  have  the  moft  body,  and  the  ftrongeft 
colouring,  are  neiir  its  mouth. 

Thefe  different  piles  are  placed  very  clofely 
in  the  furnace ;  they  fuppoft  each  other  mu- 
tually by  pieces  of  earth,  which  bind  them  at 
the  top,  bottom,  and  middle,  but  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  a  free  paffage  is  left  for  the  flame 
to  infinuate  itfelf  every  where  around  them. 

Before  each  of  thefe  furnaces  for  baking 
porcelain,  there  is  a  long  porch,  which  con- 
veys air,  and  fupplies,  in  certain  refpefts,  the 
place  of  a  bellows.  It  ferves  for  the  fame 
purpofes  as  the  arch  of  a  glafs-houfe.  *  Thefe 
*  furnaces,'  fays  Father  d'EntrecoUes,  *  which 
^  were  formerly  only  fix  feet  in  height,  and 
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^  the   fame  in  length,    are   conftnifted  now 
upon  a  much  larger  plan;   at  prefent  they 
are  two  fathoms  in  height,  and  almoft  four 
in  breadth  ;  and  the  fides  and  roof  are  fo 
thick,  that  one  may  lay  the  hand  upon  them 
without  being  incommoded  by  the  heat.  The 
dome,  or  roof,  is  fliaped  like  a  funnel,  and 
has  a  large  aperture   at   the   top,  through 
which  clouds  of  flame  and  fmoke  inceffantly 
ifTue.     Befides  this  principal  aperture,  there 
are  five  others  fmaller,  which  are  covered 
with  broken  pots,  but  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  workman  can  increafe  or  diminifh  the 
heat,  according  as  it  may  be  found  moft  con-» 
venient ;  through  thefe  alio  he  is  enabled  to 
difcover  when  the  porcelain  is  fufficicntly 
baked :  having  uncovered  that  hole  which 
is  neareft  the  principal  aperture,  he  takes  a 
pair  of  pincers,  and  opens  one  of  the  cafes  ; 
if  he  obferves  a  bright  fire  in  the  furnace,  if 
all  the  cafes  be  red  hot,  and  if  the  colours  of 
the  porcelain  appear   with    full   luftre,    he 
judges  that  it  is  in  a  proper  ftate ;  he  thei^ 
difcontinues  the  fire,  and  intirely  clofes  up 
^  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  for  fome  time.     In 
^  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  there  is  a  deep 
t  hearth,  about  two  feet  in  breadth,  over  which 
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a  plank  is  laid^  in  order  that  the  workman 
may  enter  to  arrange  the  porcelain.  Whpn 
the  fire  is  kindled  on  this  hearth,  the  mouth 
of  the  furnace  is  immediately  clofed  up,  and 
an  aperture  is  left,  only  fufficient  for  the  ad- 
miflion  of  faggots,  about  a  foot  in  length, 
but  very  narrow.  The  furnace  is  firft  heated 
for  a  day  and  night,  after  which  two  men 
keep  continually  throwing  wood  into  it,  and. 
relieve  each  other  by  turns ;  an  hundred  and 
eighty  loads  are  generally  confumed  for  one 
baking.  According  to  the  account  of  a  Chi- 
nefe  author,  this  quantity  can  fcarcely  be 
fufficient,  fince  he  aflures  us,  that  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  loads  were  formerly  burnt, 
aod  twenty  more,  if  the  weather  happened 
to  be  wet,  although  the  furnaces  were  lef» 
by  one  half  than  they  are  at  prefent.  A  flow 
fire  was  kept  up  in  them  for  feven  days  and 
nights;  the  eighth  day  the  fire  was  made 
very  ftrong;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  cafes  of  the  fmall  porcelain  had  been  baked 
feparately  before  they  were  put  in  the  fur- 
nace. We  muft,  therefore,  confefs,  that  the 
ancient .  porcelain  had  a  much  better  body 
than  the  modern.  One  thing  alfo  was  oh* 
^  ferved,  which  is  now  negle^ed :  when  the 
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fire  in  the  furnace  was  extinguiflied.  Its 
mouth  was  not  clofed  up  till  the  end  of  ten 
days,  for  large  porcelain,  and  till  the  end 
of  five^  for  fmall ;  at  prefent  a  few  days  are 
fuffercd  to  elapfe  before  the  furnace  is  opened, 
and  the  large  pieces  taken  from  it,  for  with- 
out this  precaution  they  would  crack,  or  fall 
to  pieces ;  but  with  regard  to  the  fmall,  if 
the  fire  has  been  extinguifhed  towards  even- 
ing, they  are  taken  out  next  morning.  This 
is  undoubtedly  done  with  a  defign  to  fave 
wood  for  a  fecond  baking.  As  the  porcelain 
is  burning  hot,  the  workman  employs,  for  the- 
purpofe  of  taking  it  out^  long  fcarfs,  or  pieces 
of  cloth,  which  are  fufpended  firom  liis  neck.' 
Several  caufes  concur  to  render  tlie  beauti- 
ful porcelain  of  China  exceedingly  dear  in 
Europe ;  befides  the  great  profit  of  thofe  who 
import  it,  and  that  gained  from  them  by  the 
Chinefe  fadtors,  it  feldom  happens  that  a 
baking  fucceeds  completely.  It  fometim$$ 
roifcarries  intirely ;  and  when  the  furnace  is 
opened,  the  porcelain,  together  with  the  cafes^ 
is  found  converted  into  a  fhapelefs  mafs,  as 
hard  as  flint.  Too  ftrong  a  fire,  or  damaged 
cafes,  are  fufficient  to  fpoil  the  whole  pfocefs. 
It  is  fo  mych  the  mpre  difficult  to  regulate 
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the  proper  degree  of  heat,  as  the  nature  of 
the  weather  may  change  its  a£kion  in  an  in^ 
flant,  as  well  as.  the  quality  of  the  matter  upon 
which  it  adls,  and  that  of  the  wood,  which 
produces  it.  Befides  this,  the  pieces  which 
are  tranfported  to  Europe,  are  generally  made 
after  new  models,  and  on  that  account  much 
more  difficult  to  be  manufaiStured.  A  few 
faults  are  fufficient  to  make  them  be  rejected 
by  the  European  merchant ;  if  they  are,  they 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinefe  workman, 
who  cannot  difpofe  of  them,  becaufe  they  arc 
not  fafhiomed  according  to  the  tafle  of  his  na^ 
tion ;  it  is,  therefore,  neceffary,  that  the  porce- 
lain exported  by  the  Europeans  fhould  pay 
for  that  which  has  been  refufed. 

We  muft  not,  however,  believe  that  the 
Chinefe  woricmen  can  imitate  every  propofed 
model.  Some  meet  with  infurmountable  ob- 
ftacles  •  and  yet  pieces  may  be  feen,  taken 
from  the  furnaces,  of  fuch  extraordinary 
workmanfliip,  that  an  European  Would  judge 
it  impoffible  to  make  them.  F.  d'EntrecoUes 
particularly  mentions  a  large  porcelain  lantern, 
all  of  one  piece,  which  was  fo  tranfparent, 
that  a  candle  placed  in  it  illuminated  a  whole 
gh^fliber.     This  piece  had  been  ordered  by 
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the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne.     This  prince 
tommanded  alfo,  at  the  fame  time,  different 
xnufical  inftruments  to  be  made,  and,  among 
others,  a  kind  of  fmall  organ,  calkd  tfeng^ 
compofed  of  fourteen  pipes,  about  a  foot  in 
length.    This  piece  mifcarried ;  but  the  work- 
men fucceeded  better  in  forming  flutes,  flagel- 
lets,  and  another  inilrument^  named  yunr-loj 
confiding  of  feveral*  round  plates,  a  little  con- 
cave,   which   emit  *each  a   particular  found. 
Numberlefs  trials  were  made,  before  the  thick- 
nefs  and  degree  of  heat  proper  for  obtaining 
all  the  tones  neceflary  to  produce  an  unifon, 
could  be  difcoVered.     Yhe  father  of  the  em- 
peror Kang-hi  had  ordered  fome  jars  to  be 
made^  three  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  two 
and  a  half  in  height ;  the  bottom  of  each  was  to 
be  half  a  foot,  and  the  fides  four  inches  in 
thicknefs.     Thefe  works  were,  probably,  in-r 
tended  to  ferve  as  bathing-tubs,  or  to  hold 
gold-fifhes.     The  workmen  laboured  for  three 
years  fucceffively,  and  though  they  made  two 
hundred  jars,  not  one  of  them  fucceeded,  or  was 
fit  to  be  prefented  to  the  monarch.    The  fame 
prince  gave  orders  for  tiles  to.be  made  three 
feet  in  length,  two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and 
b^lf  a  foot  in  thicknefs,  for  the  purpofe  of 
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ornamenting  the  front  of  an  open  gallery  hi 
his  palace.  InefFediual  attempts  were  made  to 
execute  thefe  plates,  and  the  mandarins  of 
King'te^tehing  prefented  a  petition  to  the  em- 
peror, requefting  him  to  give  up  his  defign. 

The  Chinefe  have  greateft  fuccefs  in  exe- 
cuting images,  grotefque  figures,  and  dififerent 
kinds  of  animals.  They  have  the  art  of  making 
ducks  and  .tortoifes  which  float  upon  the  wa- 
ter. F.  d'EntrecoUes  fpeaks  of  a  porcelain  cat^ 
'which  was  a  moft  excellent  imitation  of  na- 
ture ;  a  lamp  was  fixed  in  its  head,  the  flame 
of  which  formed  its  two  eyes,  and  the  effedl 
of  this  figure  was  fuch,  that  the  rats  in  the 
night  time  were  afraid  to  approach  it. 

The  Chinefe  divide  their  porcelain  into 
feveral  claflfes,  according  to  its  diflferent  de- 
grees of  finenefs  and  beauty.  The  whole 
of  the  firft  is  referved  for  the  emperor.  None 
of  thefe  works  ever  come  into  the  hands  of 
the  publip,  unlefs  they  have  blemifhes  or  im- 
perfeiSions  which  render  them  unworthy  of 
being  prefented  to  the  fbvereign.  Among  the 
porcelain,  however,  which  is  fent  to  the  em- 
peror, there  is  fome  of  an  inferior  quality,  but 
it  is  not  appropriated  for  his  own  ufe;  it  com- 
poles  part  of  thofe  prefeats,  which  he  is  under 
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the  neceffity  of  diftributing,  in  compliance 
^ith  the  eftablifhed  rules  of  Chinefe  cere* 
mony.  It  is  much  to  be  doubted^  whether 
any  of  the  largeft  and  iineft  porcelain  of  China 
has  ever  been  brought  to  Europe ;  the  miffion- 
aries,  at  lead,  affure  us  that  none  of  that  kind 
IS  fold  at  Canton.  The  Chinefe  fet  fome  va- 
lue upon  the  Drefden  porcelain,  and  ftill  more 
upon  that  which  comes  from  the  manufadlo- 
rics  of  France. 

The  ufe  of  glafs  is  very  ancient  in  China;  it 
is  related,  in  the  Large  Atmalsy  that,  ^  In  the 

*  beginning  of  the  third  century,  the  king  of  7^- 

*  ifiii  fent  to  the  emperor  ^ai-ffou  a  magnificent 

*  prefent  of  glafs  of  all  colours,  and  that  fome 

*  years  after,  a  glafs-maker,  who  had  the  art  of 

*  converting  flint  into  chryftal  by  means  of  fire, 

*  taught  this  fecret  to  fome  others,by  which  thofe 
^  who  had  come  and  thofe  who  then  came  from 

*  the  Weft  acquired  much  glory.'  That  part  of 
x\\t  Annals  rnvfYiizh  this  quotation  is  to  be  found, 
was  written  in  the  fevcnth  century.  How- 
ever, the  little  attention  which  at  times  feems 
to  have  been  paid  to  the  art  of  manufacturing 
glafs,  and  its  being  loft  and  revived  at  dif* 
ferent  periods,  give  us  reafon  to  fufpe£t  that 
the  Chinefe  have  never  fet  great  value  upon 
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this  branch,  and  that  they  have  confidered 
glafs  rather,  as  an  objcft  of  luxury  than  utility. 
They  greatly  admire  the  workmanfhip  of  our 
European  chryftal,  but  they  prefer  their  own 
porcelain,  which  ftands  hot  liquors,  and  which 
is   much   more  ufed,   and   lefs  liable   to   be 
broken.    Their  writers  even,  when  they  have 
occalion  to  fpeak  of  falfe  pearls,  mirrors,  celes- 
tial  globes,   panes,  of  glafs,   fcreens,  and  of 
thofe  large  vafes  which  were  made  under  the 
dynafty  of  the  Han^  always  mention  the  little 
eftimation  in  which  this  fubftance  was  held. 
We  nuift  remark,  that  it  is  faid  refpeding  thefe 
mirrors  that  ^int^  and  fub/iances  procured  from 
ihefeay  which  had  been  reduced  to  q/hes^  were 
ufed  in  the  fabrication  of  them^  and  that  a  fire 
ivhich  could  not  melt  gold ^  was  not  fufficient  to 
melt  thefe  mirrors.  The  remembrance  of  a  glafs 
jar  prefcnted  to  the  emperor  Tai-tfou^  who 
mounted  the  throne  in  627,  is  ftill  prefcrved; 
this  vafe  was  of  fuch  an  enormous  fize,  that  a 
mule  might  have  entered  it  with  as  much  eafe  as 
a  gnat  can  enter  a  pitcher^   and    it  was   nc-» 
ceflary,  in  order  to  tranfport  it  to  the  palace, 
to  fufpend  it  in  a  net,  the  corners  of  which 
were  fixed  to  four  carriages. 

The  emperors  of  the  reigning  dynafty  have 

entertained 
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entertained  almoft  the  fame  opinion  as  thei^ 
predeceflbrs   refpefting  the  little  importance 
of  glafs  manufactures.     A  glafs-houfe  is  ftill, 
however,  kept  up  at  Peeking ^  at  the  emperors 
expence,  in  which  a  certain  number  of  vafes 
and  other  works  are  made,  which  require  fo 
much  the  more  labour  and  attention,  as  none 
of  them  are  blown.     But  this  manufactory,  as 
well  as  many  others,  is  confidered  only  as  an 
cftablifliment  of  pomp,  and  an  appendage  of 
the  court,  deftined  merely  for  the  purpofe  of 
adding  to  imperial  magnificence.      This  dif- 
dainful  indifference,  ftiewn  by  the  Chinefe  for 
glafs  manufactures,  clearly  evinces  how  widely 
different  their  ideas  are  at  prefent  from  thofe 
of  the  Europeans. 

CHAP.      VIL 

MEDICINE. 

THE  ftudy  of  medicine  among  the 
Chinefe  is  as  ancient  as  the  foundation 
of  their  empire.  Their  phyiicians  were  never 
ikilful  anatomifts,  or  profound  philofophers^ 
yet,  in  certain  refpeCts,  they  have  made  a  pro* 
grefs  fufEcient  to  aftonifh  the  ableft  of  ours 

in  Europe. 

Vital 


»    .     v.. 
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Vital .heat^  and.radijcal  mDifture^  fay  they, 
are .  the  two  natural  principles  of  life;  the 
hlood' and/ipirits  are  to  be  confideredonly  as 
dieir vehicles.  Thefe two  principles  arefeated 
in  all  the  principal  parts  of  the  body,  in  which 
they.preferve  Kfe  and! vigour.  The  £bat  of 
radical  pioiftixre  tl^y  fup'pofe  to  be  in  the 
heart,^  lungs^  livei:  attd  reins.  They  place  vital 
heat  in  the  inteftinesV  the .  number  of  .which 
they  make  amonnt  to;  fix ;  by  means  .of  the 
fpirits  and/ bloody  the.  vital  heat  and  radical 
moifturc  are  conveyed'  from  thefe  different 
feats  to .  the  other  parts  \  of  the  body.  The 
Chinefe  phyficians  fuppofc  alfo,  lays  F.  du 
Halde,:'  thax  the  body^  by  means  of  the  nerves^ 
muicle^,]veins^  and  aHe'ries,  is  like  a  kind  of 
lu^e;.jbr  mtcfical  infbcumoQt^  the  different  parts 
of  Yi[hichefB(itVari)6itt  founds,  or  rather  have 
a  kind  xtf":  tcmperaincat  fwoper  for  each,  and 
fmised:  to  their  figure^ :  fltuation,  and  par- 
ticular: ufes,  flridrthat  its  differient  pulfes, 
which  refembl^  the  different  tones  and 
notes  of  thefe  inilruments,  enable  .one  to 
judge  infallibly  ofjthdar  fituatiou  and  ftate, 
in^the  fame  manner  k$  a!  :cord,  more  or  lefs 
*•-  te&fe,  touched  iii  pie  place  or  in  another,  in 
'  a  ftrpnger  or  gentler  manner,  fends  forth  dif- 

I  i  *  ferent 
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^  ferent  founds,  and  difbovers  whether  it  be 
^  too  mikh  flrietched,  or  too  mcich  relaxed.' 

In  a  word,  they  fuppofe  that  between  alt 
the  parts  of  the  human  body,  there  is  a  certain 
influence  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  fympathy  on 
the  other,  and  thefe  focm  the  bafis  of  their 
fyftem  of  phyfic.  They  pretend  to  jud^  of 
the  flate  of  a  patient,  and  to  determine  thp  na- 
ture of  his  difeafe,  by  (he  colour  of  the  hcc 
and  eyes,  by  infpe£ting  the  tongue,  nofhils^ 
and  ears,  and  by  the  found  of  the  voice ;  but 
it  is  chiefly  upon  a  knonnrledge  of.  the  puUe 
that  they  found  tlieir-moft  infaHibie  prog* 
Aoflic^.  Their  theory  refpeding  the  palfe  is 
very  extenftve,  and  varies  according  to  cir. 
eumilances*  One  of  the:  ancient  phyficians 
has  left  a  complete  treatife  upon  this  fub^e^, 
which  ftUl  ferVes  as  a  guide*  This  work  was 
.compo£^  about  two  hmdnd  years  beBore  the 
Chriflian  aera ;  and  it  appears  certain  that  the 
Chinefe  were  acquainted  with  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  long  befoi^^ny  of  the  nations  of 
'  Europe. 

When  a  Chinefe  p&r3rfician  is  called  to  vifit 
a  fick  perfon,  he  firft  places  the  patient's  arm 
upon  a  pillow,  after  whidi,  he  applies  his  four 
fingers  along  the  artery^  fometimes  foftly,  and 

fometimes 
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fometimes  with  force*  He  employs  a  confi-^ 
derable  time  in  examining  the  beats  of  his 
pulfe,  and  in  comparing  their  diflfereiice^  for 
it  is  by  a  quicker  or  floWer^  a  fttonger  ot 
weaker  pulfe,  and  it«  regular  or  irregular  mo-^ 
tion,  that  he  difcovers  the  fource  of  the  dif- 
order,  and^  without  afking  any  qUcftibns,  in* 
forms  the  patient  where  he  feels  psun^  what 
parts  are  attacked,  and  What  are  ifioll  expofed 
to  danger  J  h^  alfo  tells  him  in  what  manner^ 
and  it)  what  time,  his  diforder  will  terminate* 
From  this  precifion,  one  Would  be  apt  to 
conclude  th^t  th^  Chinefe  are  much  better 
acquainted  with  anatomy  thaii  is  g^ncfx'ally 
fUpppfod  irt  Europe*  It  is  ttue^  they  tiereif 
vfe  difledioni  and  that  they  do  not  even  open 
the  bodies  of  their  d^^d;  but  If  they  iiegleft 
to  ftudy  nature  in  dead  fubjefts,  which  always! 
leave  much  to  be  guefled,  It  appears  that  they 
have  long  ftudied  living  nature  wjth  pro- 
found attention^  and  with  adtaiitagCii  Living 
mature  may^  perhaps,  not  be  impenetrable  to 
an  obfervation  of  three  thoufand  years*  Th^ 
Egyptians  did  not  permit  the  Opening  oi 
dead  bodies^  and  yet  it  was  from  thdr  facred 
books  that  Hippocrates  derived  tbe  greater 
part  of  his  knowledge*     The  Chlnefe  phyfid 
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is  almoft  all  quackery.  They  have  the  greateft 
confidence  in  their  limples,  which  indeed 
have  fingular  virtues;  but  it  requires  no 
little  (kill  to  know  them  thoroughly,  and  to 
be  able  to  adminifter  them  feafonably. 

It  is  alfo  with  fimples  and  a  few  fruits, 
riiat  the  Chinefe  phyficians  compofe  the 
greater  part  of  their  cordials.  Thefe  they 
confider  as  neceflary  to  efFe£l  a  radical  cure; 
befides  this,  they  prefcribe  the  ftridteft  regi- 
men in  the  higheft  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  and 
forbid  entirely  the  ufe  of  water  to  the  patients 
iinlefs  its  bad  qualities  have  been  correfted  by 
tlie  a£lion  of  fire. 

Their  herbal  U  very  extenfive,  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  account,  claffed  with  the  greateft 
regularity  and  order.  The  principal  work  of 
this  kind  which  the  Chinefe  have,  and  which 
is  commonly  called  the  Chinefe  Herbal^  1% 
divided  into  fifty-two  books.  The  emperor 
Chin-nong  was  the  lirft  who  wrote  concerning 
the  number  and  virtues  of  medicinal  plants; 
and  this  prince  is  confidered  by  the  Chinefe 
as  the  inventor  of  medicine  among  them. 
Hi}>  work,  in  a  great  meafure,  is  incorporated 
into  the  general  herbal  already  mentioned* 

Gln-fing\t  coTifidered  by  the  Chinefe  phy- 
«  .   ficians 
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fidans  as  a  plant  of  the  fixA  clafs^  and,  by. 
way  of  excellence  and  diflin<3:ion,  is  csilcd  the 
plant.  Belides  many  other  virtues  afcribed 
to  it,  they  affure  us  that  it  preferves  the  body 
in  good  condition,  fixes  the  animal  fpirits, 
flops  palpitations,  banifhes  malignant  vapours, 
preferves  the  fight,  dilates  the  heart,  invigo- 
rates the  judgment,  and  comforts  the  ftomach  j 
that  it  prevents,  or  removes  obftru<3;ions,  cures 
the  dropfy,  ftrengthens  the  noble  parts,  and 
all  the  vifqera  in  general,  and  that  it  obviates 
weaknefs  of  the  lungs,  &c.  and  laftly,  that  it 
prolongs  life.     But  in  almoft  all  thefe  cafes, 

« 

the  ufe  of  Gin^feng  nuift  be  frequently  repeated. 
It  is  prepared .  feventy-feven  different  ways, 
which  form  as  many  different  prefcriptions. 

This  valuable  root  is  become  exceedingly 
fcarce.  It .  was  formerly  fold  for  its  weight 
of  filver;  at  prefent  it  cofts  almofl  its  weight 
of  gold.  ^ 

Tea  alfo  is  much  ufed  in  the  Chinefe  medi- 
cine, and  great  and  wonderful  properties  are 
afcribed  to  it,  efpecially  if  it  has  been  gathered 
upon  any  of  the  fummits  of  the  mountain 
Mong^chan.  It  is  recommended  to  thofe  who 
ufe  tea,  to  drink  it  only  warm,  in  fmall  quan- 
tities, and  never  falling.      According  to  the 

I  i  3  Chinefe 
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Chinefe  phyiiciansi  the  feeds  of  the  tea  art 
endued  alfo  with  certain  virtues;  they  cur^ 
coughs,  and  the  afthma,  and  diflipate  phlegm. 
When  pounded,  they  are  ufed  by  the  fcourers 
for  cleaning  clothes. 

The  Chinefe  phyficlatts  ufe,  with  fuccefs^ 
the  fledi,  gall^  ikin,  bones^  and  ivory  of  the 
elephant  in  curing  various  diftempers.  Hie 
flefh,  fat,  milk,  hair,  and  6ven  the  dung  of 
the  camel  have  alfo  their  peculiar  properties* 
The  fea-horji  mull,  indeed,  have  a  very  fmgu-* 
lar  property,  if,  as  the  Ghhiefe  aflure  us,  it  has 
that  of  procuring  a  woman,  whofe  life  is  in 
danger,  a  fafe  and  eafy  delivery,  and  erf"  pre- 
ferving  the  fruits  of  her  womb.  This  marine 
infe£t,  which  is  fhaped  like  a  horfe,  is  about 
fix  inches  in  length,  ^  It  is  fufficient  to  put 
^  it  into  the  hand '  of  a  woman  in  labour,'* 
fays  a  Chinefe  author;  *  fhe  will  be  then  de-»» 
^  livercd  of  her  burden  with  the  fame  facility 
•  as  an  ewe  which  has  gone  her  full  dme. 

Other  remedies  highly  eileemed  by  the  Chi* 
nefe  are  as  follow ;  petrified  crabs^  a  falutary 
and  powerful  antidote  againfl;  all  kinds  of 
poifon ;  mujk^  ufeful  in  a  variety  of  difeafes ;  it 
counterads  bad  adr  of  whatever  nature,  expels 

wind,  cures  melancholy |  and  the  bite  of  fer« 

pents, 
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paits,  &c.  With  regard  to  rhubarb^  they  en-^ 
t^tt^Q  almt)ft  the  fame  opiqibn  as  our  phyii^ 
clans  in  Eiarqpe^  except  that  they  never  pre^ 
fcribe  it  unprepared,  or  in  powder.  Another 
root,  on  which  they  iet  a  hi^  vahie,  is  that 
called  Trng-coiie.  It  ixKreafes  the  blood,  afiifta 
ctrcaladon,  and  invigorates  the  whole  frame. 
The  Ng&^kiWj  among  many  other  virtues^  has 
that  of  always  mitigating,  and  fometimes 
curing  diTeaies  of  the  lungs*  This  fad  has 
been  confirmed  by  repeated  experiments. 

The  Chinefe  have  numberlefs  books  upon 
medicine,  and  no  nation  at  prefent  can  boaft 
of  any  fo  ancient  The  woiics  publiihed  by 
di&rent  phyfidans,  upon  the  fame  fubjedis, 
have  been  i^Korporated,  and  formed  into  fe» 
parate  tra&s ;  their  prefcriptions,  their  ideas, 
and  their  opinions  have  been  compared,  and 
what  would  afford  matter  of  furprife^  even  in 
Europe,  is,  that  much  order,  precifion,  and 
peripicuity,  appear  in  all  thefe  colledions% 
The  refnlt  of  the.  general  principles  laid  down 
by  the  Chinefe,  is,  that  every  difeafe  fuc- 
oeffively  ads  upon  the  heart,  the  liver,  the 
lungs,  the  flom'ach,  the  entrails,  and  the  reins; 
that  its  paflage  from  one  of  thefe  parts  to 
another   produces  a  flight  crifis,    a  general 

114  revolution, 
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r€volutIoa>  a  grand  crifk^  and  that  It  is  of 
the  utmoft  confeqiience  to  be.aUe  to  deter- 
mine when  it  is  proper  to  attack  die  diforder 
by  diredl  remedies^  to  check  its  progrefs,  or 
fimply  to  change  its  courfe,  in  order  to  weaken 
it ;  and,  laftly,  to  be  able  to  diftinguiih  when 
it  is  neceflary  to  accelerate  or  retard  a  crifis,  or 
when  it  ought  to  be  left  entirely  to  nature. 
,  But  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  opera- 
tions which  can  be  employed  in  the  healing 
art  is  that  ns^med  by  the  Chinefe  phyficians 
^cha-tchiny  or  priding  with  the  needle.  It  confifts 
in  making  punctures  with  needles  prepared 
for  that  purpofe  in  the  fine  ramifications,  of 
the  arteries,  but  without  drawing  bloody  and 
burning  upon  them  finall  balls  of  the  down 
of  the  mugwort,  which  have  the  fame  effeft 
as  a  cautery.  The .  efficacy  of  this  mode  of 
treatment  has  been  fully  attefted  by  number* 
lefs  cures  wliich  appear  almoft  fupematural* 
The  whole  fecret  of  this  method  i^  to  know 
where  to  make  the  pundures,  how  many 
maybe  neceflary,.  and  the  manner  ofpufhing 
in  and  drawing  out  the  needles.  The  patient 
is  ordered  at  the  fame  time  to  t^e  fome  in- 
ternal medicines. 

.   When  a  perfpn  is  afQi£ted  with  Aumbnefe,. 

..  \  fjpafms^ 
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fpafms,  pdns  in  the  limbs,  &c:  another  fingu^ 
lar  j  but  a  much  more  ancient  j  method  of  core 
is  adopted.  The  patient,  is  placed  in  fuchc  a 
pofttire  as  may  prevent  a  free  circulation  in  fuch 
or  fuch  a  part  of  the  body^  and  he  is  obliged 
to  confine  his  breath  within  his  mouth,  until 
his  breathing  becomes  almoii  infenfible,-  This 
fimple  treatment,  joined  to  remedies  no  left 
fimple,  and  to  a  proper  regimen,  is  generally 
followed  by  a  perfeft  cure* 

The  art  of  difcovering  whetlier  a  man  has 
hanged  himfelf,  or  been  ftrangled  by  others  ; 
and  whether  he  has  drowned  himfelf,  or  been 
thrown  into  the  water  after  his  death,  is  a 
difcovery  which  belongs  to  the  Chinefe  onl^* 
In  certain  criminal  cafes,  it  tends  greatly  to 
cafe  the  embarraffment  of.  their  tribunals,  and 
might  in  the  like  circumftances  often  ferve  to 
clear  up  the  doubts  of  ours, 
'  Inoculation  was  pradlifed  in  China  a  long 
time  before  it  was  known  in  Europe;  this,* 
however,  does  not  prove  that  tlie  Europeans 
are  indebted  to  the  Chinefe  for  it.  The  Chi- 
nefe, indeed,  place  lefs  confidence  in  it  than 
the  Europeans,  and 'for  this  reafon,  becau& 
the  former  arc  convinced,  by  numberlefs  in-» 
ilance3,  that  it  does  notprcvent  a  return  of  the 

fa»ll-» 
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fmall-pox  when  it  becomes  epid^nical.  Hief" 
are  df  opinion^  alfo^  that  due  difeafe  has  not 
exifted  always  among  them  ;  and  they  fix  the 
date  of  its  origin  at  a  period  about  three  thou- 
fand  years  back.    The  name  given  it  in  China 
is  tai-iou^  which  means,  poifon  of  the  tnatbers 
hteqfts.  They  diflinguiili  it  into  forty  diffiarent 
lands ;    but  experience  plainly  demonftrates 
that  the  fmall-pox  is  not  dangerous  in  the 
warm  provinces  of  China ;  in  the  cold,  it  pro- 
duces little  eruption :  it  is  in  the  temperate 
that  it  extends  its  ravages  wideft.  The  Chinefe 
phyficians,  therefore,  regulate  their  mode  of 
treating  this  diftemper  according  to  the  di- 
matei  and  to  the  age  and  habit  of  the  patient* 
We  have  already  given  a  hint  of  the  great 
fagadty  difplayed  by  the  Chinefe  tribunals  in 
dUcovering  whether  a  perfon  has  died  a  na*  * 
tural  death,  or  in  consequence  of  fome  vio^ 
lence,  and  even  after  the  body  has  begun  to 
corrupt.     As  the  importance  of  this  ful^d 
requires  a  fuller  detail,  we  ihall  here  give  it, 
to  terminate  the  chapter.     The  body  is  firft 
taken  from  the  earth,  and  waihed  in  vinegar. 
After  this,  a  large  fire  is  kindled  in  a  pit  dug 
on  purpofe,  fix  feet  long,  three  wide,  and  the 
iame  in  depth;  and  this  fire  is  continually  aug^ 

mcnted. 


mented,  until  the  furrounding  earth  becomes 
as  hot  as  an  oven*  The  remaining  fire  is  then 
taken  from  the  pit ;  a  large  quantity  of  wine 
is  poured  into  it,  and  it  is  covered  with  a 
hurdle,  made  of  olier-twigs,  upon  which  the 
body  is  fbeftched  out  at  full  length,  A  cloth 
is  thrown  over  both,  in  tht  form  of' an  arch, 
in  order  that  the  fteam  of  the  wine  fnay  a£l 
upon  it  in  every  dire<3ion.  At  the  end  of  twd 
hours,  Ais  cloth  is  taken  off,  and  if  ;^y  blow* 
have  been  given,  they  then  appear  upon  the 
body,  in  whatever  ftate  it  may  be. 

The  fame  experiment  is  even  e!fctended  *d 
bones,  ftrippcd  of  their  flefti.  The  Ghinefifc 
aifure  us,  that,  if  the  blows  givea  have  beeA 
fo  fevere  as  to  occafron  death,  this  trial  makes 
the  marks  appear  upon  the  bones,  although 
none  of  them  may  be  broken,  or  injured^ 
We  muft  here  remark,  that  the  wine,  of 
^hich  we  have  fpoken,  is  nothing  but  a  kind 
of  beer,  made  from  rice  and  honey.  This 
cbfervation  we  confider  to  be  of  importance, 
fhould  any  attempt  ever  be  made  in  Europe, 
to  prove  the  truth  of  this  expedient,  which 
deferves  fo  much  to  be  verified. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.      VIII. 
MUSIC     OF     THE     CHINESE. 

m 

IT  is  very  fingular,  that  the  modern  Chinefe 
entertain  the  fame  ideas  refpeding  their 
ancient  mufic,  as  thofe  which  have  been  tranf- 
mitted  to  us  concerning  that  of  the  Greeks 
and  Egyptians ;  and  that  they  regret  their  an-t 
cjicnt  harmony,  as  vrc  lament  the  lofs  of  that 
which  has  been  fo  much  extolled  by  antiquity, 
aqd  of  which  fo  many  wonderful  things  have 
been  related.     If  Egypt  had  a  Hermes,  or 
•Mercury  Trifmegiftus,  who,  by  the  foftnefs 
and  charms  of  his  voice,  finifhed  the  civiliza- 
tion of  men ;    if  Greece  had  an  Amphion, 
who  built  cities  by  his  harmony  alone  j  and 
aa  Orpheus,  who^  by  the  found  of  his  lyre, 
fufpended  the  courfe  of  rivers,  and  made  the 
moft  rugged  rocks  follow  him,  China  boafls 
of  no  lefs  miracles  performed  by  her  ancient 
muficians.      We  are  told  of  a  Lyng-kfr^   a 
fCoueiy  and  a  Pln^mou-liaj  who,  by  touching 
their  kin  and  their  chiy  produced  founds  capable 
of  foftening  the  hearts  of  men,  and  of  taming 
the  moil  ferocious  animals. 

More 
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More  than  eight  centuries  before  the  exift* 
ence  of  the  Ton  of  Antiope,  and  of  the  famous 
^lnger  of  Thrace,  the  inimitable  Kouei  faid  to 
the  emperor  C/jun^  *'  When  I  touch  the  ftones, 

*  which  comj^ofe  my  kingj   and  make  them 

*  fend  forth  a  found,  the  animals  range  them- 
'  felves  around  me,  and  leap  for  joy.'  The 
ancient  mufic,  according  to  the  Ghinefe  writers 
of  every  age,  *  could  call  down  fuperior  fpirits 

*  from  the  ethereal  regions;  raife  up  the  maned 

*  of  departed   beings ;    infpire    men   with    a 

*  love  of  virtue,  arid  lead  them  to  the  praAicc 
^  of  their  duty,  &c.'  *  Are  we  defirouB,'  fay 
the  fame  authors,  *  of  knowing,  whether  d 

*  ftate   be   well   governed,   and   whether  the 

*  morals  of  its  inhabitants  be  virtuous  or  cor- 

*  rupt, — ^let   us  examine  what  kind  of  mu* 

*  lie  is  efteemed  among  them/  This  rule  was 
not  neglected  hyiConfucitis^  when- he  travelled 
through  the  different  petty  kingdoms  into 
which  China  was  divided  iii  his  time ;  fomS 
veftiges  of  the  ancient  mufic  even  then  re-i 
mairied ;  and  his  own  experience  had  taught 
him  how  much  influence  harmony  has-  ovei 
the  paflions  and  movements  of  the  foul.  It 
is,  indeed,  .related,  that  when  he  arrived  in 
the  kingdom  of  7y?,^  he  was  entertained -with 

a  piece 
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a  piece  of  the  mufic  called  CbaOj  that  is  to 
fay^  of  that  muHc  which  Kouei  cbmpofed^  .by 
order  of  Chun.  *  For  more  than  three  months,^ 
fay  the  authors  of  his  life,  ^  it  was  impo^hle 
^  for  him  to  thii^k  of  any  thing  elfe ;  the  moft 
^  exquifite  food^  prepared  in  the  i^oft  delicate 
^  manner,  could  neit;her  aw:ajk«n  his  tafle,  nor 
^  excite  his  app?tite»  &c/ 

F.  Amiot  applied  himfelf,  with  the  utmoft 
attention^  to  flxidy  the  mufical  fyftem  of  Ac 
ancient  Chinefe^  At  firil  lie  tranflated  fcnne 
of  their  authors  which  treat  upon  this  fcience } 
but  after  all  his  refearches,  and  long  labour, 
he  cQuld  form  only  very  faint  notions  reiped:^ 
ing  this  primitive  theory,  until  he  received, 
from  Europe,  the  Abbi  RouJJier^s  ^fay  on  the 
Mujc  of  the  jiwmts.  This  excellent  work 
afforded  him  new  light,  and  gave  him  a  diftin£k 
view  of  numberlefs  objedls  which  he  had  be* 
fore  found  enveloped  with  obfcurity.  The 
theory  of  the  Abbe  Rouffier  appeared  to  hira 
fo  juft,  and  agreeable  to  truth,  that  it  was 
even  applicable  to  that  fuvflc  which  was  the 
fubjed  of  his  inveftigatjona  The  above  mif- 
fionary  greatly  laments,  that  this  profound 
harmonift  hicifelf.  had  not  an  oppOTtunity  of 
fearching  the  Chluefe  antiquities ;   and^   by 

pointing 
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^inting  emit  t}i6  difcoveries  which  the  abb6 
XDighjt  hjf^YC  ina4(?f  he  gives  xks  fouxe  idea  of  the 
fyftem  of  the  ancient  nmfic,  and  fhew8  how. 
ULUch  anterior  it  is  to  that  of  all  other  na*« 
tions. 

^  %  cojlefiing,'  fays  F,  jimiot^  *  the  feat- 
^  tered  fragp^^ts  of  th^  mo^  ^cient  archives 

*  at  prefcnt  esdfting,  the  Ahb6  Roujier  would 
^  have  difi;over^,  that,  bi^fof e  Pythagoras,  that 
^  even  before  Mercury  himfelf,  the  divifion  of 
^  the  o&ave  into  twelve  femitones,  called  tha 
^  twelve  Ar,  was  'kiioi;!^n  iti  China ;  that  thefe 

*  twelve  h^.  diftributod  itito  two  claffes,  wero 

*  diftinguifhed  kito  ]6^^  2S^  imperfect  i  that 
*-thfi  neceflity  of  this  diftin^ion  was  known? 
^  and^  lafily^^at  the  formatiofi  of  each  of  thefe 
^  twelve .  Imj  and  of  all  the  mufical  iotervald 
^•dspendin^  upon  them,  were  in  the  fyilem 
^  "which  the  Chinefe  had  itrointed,  only  the  fimple 
^  refult  of  twelve  terms,  in  geometrical  pio- 
^  greflion,  iiiicreaiing  in  a  triple  ratio,  from: 
^  uttity  to- the  aumbejr  177,147  inclufiviely  *.* 

f  Proceeding  in  his  refearches,  the  Abbd 
^  RouJSir  would  doubtlefs  have  difcov^rred  the 

*  See  M^moire  fur  la  Mufique  des  Anciens,  Art.  9^ 
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true  reafons  wRioh  have  induced  the  Chine£e/ 
firom  the  remoteft  ages  of  antiquity,  to  men- 
tion, in  their  fcale  of  mufic,  only  thefe  five 
notes,  koungy  change  ih^  tchi^  yu ;  which  cor- 
refpond  to  our /^,  fol^  la^  ut^  re ;  while  they 
had  two  others,  the  fien^koung^  correfpondi'ng 
to  our  mi^  and  the  pen-tchi^  or^,  to  com- 
plete their  gamut,  and  -fill  up  ihofe  pretended 
gapSj  whkby  in  their  fyfiem^  appear,  at  firft 
fight,  to  he  always  waiting  for  fame  netv 
tones  ^. 

*  He  would  have  been,  perhaps,  donrvinced, 
that  the  relatioh  •  which  the  Egyptians  pre- 
tended to  fubfift  between  mufkal  founds 
and  the  planets,  betweed  the  fame  foimds 
and  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiack,  the 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  day,  the&ven  days 
of  the  week,  and  other  objeds,  was  only  a- 
faint  copy  of  what  the  Chincfe  had  eftab- 
liflied  many  ages  before  the  Egyptians  were 
acquainted  with  the  divifion  of-  the  rzodlack- 
into  twelve  figns;  before  they  ^Jooew*  the 
names  of  Sabaoth  and  Saturn^  itnd  mahy 
others,  which  marked  out  ihe  difierent  ob^^ 
jefts  of  this  relation. 

*  See  M6noire  fur  la  Mufique  des  Aziciens,  p.  3^ 
U  129. 

*  Struck 
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*  Struck  with  the  fcrupulous  nicety  of  the 
ancient  Chinefe,  in  their  experiments  refpeft- 
ing  founds,  and  ftill  more  with  their  fingu-  . 
lar  attachment  to  wind-inftruments,  which 
were  the  only  kind  they  ufed,  the  Abbe 
would  have,  undoubtedly,  concluded,  that 
they  were  the  inventors  of  their  own  method. 
He  would  have,  perhaps,  concluded  alfo, 
that  the  lyre  of  Pythagbras,  his  inverfion  of 
the  diatonic  tetrachords,  and  the  formation 
of  his  grand  fyftem,  were  merely  borrowed 
from  the  Chinefe  of  the  early  ages ;  whom 
we  mufl,  undoubtedly,  allow  to  have  been 
the  inventors  of  the  Idn  and  the  chi^  which 
alone  comprehend  every  poflible  fyftem  of 
muiic.  He  would  have  perceived,  that  the 
Greeks,  and  Pythagoras  himfelf,  did  nothing 
but  apply  that  theory  to  ftrings  which  the 
Chinefe  had  before  formed,  and  applied  to 
pipes.' 

^  By  clofely  examining  the  different  me- 
thods employed  by  the  ancient  Chinefe  to 
fix  the  generating  lu^  and  the  fundamental 
tone  of  this  /«,  the  Abbe  Rouflier  would 
have  been  alfo  convinced  that,  to  determine 
this  point,^  this  certain  and  infallible  rule 
affigned  by  Nature  itfelf,  the  Chinefe  were 

Vol.  11.  Kk  *  not 
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not  afraid  of  fubmitting  to  the  moft  laborious 
operations  of  geometry,  and  to  the  moft  te- 
dious and  difgufting  calculations  in  the 
fciencc  of  numbers,  by  means  of  ^hich  they 
have  at  length  obtained,  if  not  the  true  di- 
menfions  of  each  note,  the  true  meafure  of 
thofe  intervals  which  form  it,  the  laws  of 
their  reciprocal  generation,  and  the  difierent 
relations  which  muft  neceflarily  fuWift  be- 
tween them ;  at  leaft  fuch  approximations  as 
are  fufEcient,  and  which,  in  fome  degree, 
can  fcarcely  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  truth. 
I  entertain  not  the  leaft  doubt,  that  the  Abbe, 
then  full  of  efteem  for  the  ancient  Ghinefe, 
would  have  readily  transferred  to  them  thofe 
praifes  which  he  beftows  upon  the  wife 
Egyptians  ;  and  would  not  have  hcfitated  to 
allow  them  the  honour  of  that  very  exten- 
five  fyftem  which  he  afcribes  to  the  latter, 
or  to  any  other  people  more  ancient  than  the 
Greeks  and  the  Chinefe^ 
The  Abbe  RouJJier^  in  a  note  upon  this  text, 
fays,  that  he  not  only  agrees  in  opinion  with 
K  jimiot^  that  *  the  juft  dimen/ions  of  each  toncy 
*  their  reciprocal  generation^  and,  in  a  word, 
^  all  the  true  mufical  proportions,  fuch  as  they 
^  were  adopted  by  Pythagoras,  are  really  a  dif- 
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^  cov€ry  of  the  ancientChinefe ;  but  that  the  4^ 
^  froximatiom^  of  which  this  learned  miinonary 
^  here  ipeaks,   are  the  work  of  the  modem 

*  Chinde  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  coafequence  of 
^  thofe  errors  under  which  they  fcem  to  have 

*  been,  ever  fmce  three  centuries  before  the 
^  Chriflian  aera.* 

It  mufli,  undoubtedly,  appear  very  extraor- 
dinary, that  the  mufical  fyilem,  fo  long  attri-i^ 
buted  to  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks,  fhould 
have  been  difcovered  in  China ;  and  that  it  is 
beyond  a  doubt  that  it  had  its  origin  there^ 
at  an  qpocha  much  anterior  to  the  times  of 
Hermes,  Linus,  or  Orpheus.  We  £hall  not 
enter  into  that  tedious  detail  which  would  be 
requifite  to  explain  this  fyftem,  our  readers 
may  find  it  in  the  diflertation  of  F.  Amiot  *, 
publiihed  by  the  Abbe  Roufjier^  and  which  this 
learned  theorift  enriched  with  his  own  obfer« 
vations. 

We  muft  now  fpeak  of  mufical  inftruments. 
The  Chinefe  have  always  diflinguifhed  eight 
different  founds;  and  they  believe  that  na- 
ture, in  order  to  produce  them^  formed  eight^ 

*  This  diflertation  forms  the  fixth  volume  of  a  work 

entitled,  New  Memoirs  refpeSiing  Qjtna* 

» 
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kinds  of  fonorous  bodies.  The  order  in  ^^^lilcti 
they  diftribute  thefe  founds,  and  the  inftru- 
ments  they  haVe  conftrufted  to  produce  them, 
are  as  follow:  ift,  The  found  cffkin,  pro^ 
duced  by  drums.  2dly,  The  found  of  ftond, 
produced  by  the  king.  ;}dly,  That  of  metaf, 
by  bells.  4thly,  That  of  baked  earth,  by  the 
hmen.  5thly,  That  of  filk,  by  the  kin  and  the 
ch^.  6thly,  That  of  wood,  by  the  yu  and 
the  tchou.  7thly,  That  of  bamboo,  by  the 
koan^  and  different  flutes.  And,  8thly,  That 
of  a  gourd,  by  the  cbeng. 

The  firft  drums  were  compofed  of  a  box, 
made  of  baked  earth,  coveted  at  both  extre- 

« 

mities  with  the  tanned  hide  of  fome  animal ; 
but,  on  account  of  the  weight  and  brittlenefs 
of  baked  earth,  wood  Was  foon  fubftituted  in 
its  ftead.  The  Chinefe  have  drums  of  va- 
rious kinds ;  the  greater  part  of  them  ate 
fhaped  like  our  barrels,  and  fome  are  cylindrift. 
The  Chinefe  are,  perhaps,  the  only  nation 
who  have  had  the  ingenuity  to  apply  ftones  to 
the  purpofe  of  making  mufical  inftruments. 
We  have  already  defcribed  the  different  kindg 
of  fonorous  ftones  which  are  found  in  this 
empire  *  j  the  inftrument  conftruiSed  of  them 

•  VoL  I.  p.  404, 
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h  called  kifigy  and  is  diftinguifhed  into  tfif-kmg^ 
zfkd  pien-king.  The  t/H-iing  confifts  of  only 
one  fonorous  ftpne,  which,  confequently,  pro- 
duces only  one  tone.  The  pien-king  is  an  af- 
fortment  of  fixteen  ftones,  fufpended  together, 
which  form  all  the  tones  admitted  into  the 
muflcal  fyftem  of  the  ancient  Chinefe.  Thefe 
ftones  are  cut  into  the  form  of  a  carpenter's 
fquare  ;  to  make  their  tone  flatter,  their  thick- 
nefs  is  diminifhed ;  and  to  render  it  (harper, 
fpmething  is  taken  from  their  length. 
.  The  Chinefe  have  always  made  their  bells 
o[  a  mixture  of  tin  and  copper.  Their  fhapes 
are  various ;  thofe  of  the  ancients  were  not 
round,  but  flatted,  and  in  the  lower  part  re- 
fembled  a  crefccnt*.  The  Chinefe  have  formed 

an 

*  Some  of  the  Chinefe  bells  are  of  an  extraordinary 
jize.  F.  Magaillans  aflures  us,  that  there  is  one  at  Pe^ 
Jtingj  ufcd  for  announcing  the  hours  or  watches  of  the  . 
night,  which,  probably,  is  fuperior  toevery  thing  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.  Its  found,  which  is  prodigioufly  loud 
and  ftrong,  has  a  moft  awful  efkA  in  the  night-time,  by 
its  reverberating  round  the  walls,  and  by  the  echo  of  the^ 
furrounding  country.  This  enormous  inftrument,is  about 
thirteen  feet  ahd*  a  half  in  diameter,  forty-two  in  circum* 
ference,  twelve  and  a  half  in  height,  and  weighs  upwards 
of  120,000  pounds,  or  above  fifty  tons.*    The  great  bell 
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an  inftramcnt  of  fixteen  bells,  properly  aflcMt« 

ed,  fo  as  to  correfpond  with  the  fonorous  llones^ 

of  which  the  king  are  compofed* 

The 

of  Erforty  mentioned  by  Kircher^  in  his  Aiufurgia  Mw- 
vgrfalis^  weighs  only  25,006  pounds. 

There  are  feveral  other  bells  of  imrtienfe  fi«e  at  -?^- 
kingj  one  of  which  deferves  greatly  to  be  admiivd  on 
account  of  the  beautiful  chara£lers  with  wiiich  it  is  co» 
vered ;  they  are  as  neat  and  perfec^  as  if  traced  out  by 
the  hand  of  the  fineft  writer,  or  formed  upon  wax,  by 
means  of  a  ftamp.  F.  Rougemont  tells  us,  in  his  Hifloria 
Tartar Q^Sinica^  that  F.  Adam  Sthal^  affifted  by  F.  Vet* 
hieft^  raifed  two  of  thefe  bells  to  the  top  of  a  tower,  on« 
hundred  and  fifty  Cbinefe  cubits  in  htight  (above  130 
French  feet),  by  two  hundred  workmen  only,  to  the 
great  aflonifliment  of  the  Chinefe,  who  imagined  that 
feveral  thoufands  would  be  neceflkry ;  and  that,  two  jpears 
afterwards,  he  raifed  a  third  with  ftill  greater  facility, 
although  he  employed  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  young 
OEien.  According  to  F.  U  Comtey  the  Chinefe,  in  all  their 
cities,  have  bells  for  marking  the  hours  and  watches  of 
the  night.  They  generally  divide  the  night  into  five 
watches,  which  begin  at  feven  or  eight  in  the  evening. 
On  the  commencement  of  the  firft,  they  give  one  flroke, 
which  is  repeated  a  moment  after  \  and  thus  they  continue 
for  two  hours,  till  the  beginning  of  the  fecond.  They 
then  give  two  fhokes,  which  are  repeated  at  equal  inter- 
vals, till  the  beginning  of  the  third  watch.  And  thus  they 
proceed  to  the  fourth  and  fifth,  always  encreafmg  the 
number  of  flrokes*    They  ufe  alfo|  for  th^  fame  purpofe, 

cnoroio^ft 
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Hie  mftniment  hiuen^  which  is  made  of 
baked  earth,  is  highly  refpe£ked  by  the  Chi-- 
nefe,  on  account  of  its  antiquity.  They  diftin- 
guifh  it  into  two  kinds^  the  great  and  the 
fmall  hiuen.  *  The  great  hJueUj^  fays  the  Dic- 
tionary Eulb^a,  ^  \s  like  a  goofe'^  egg ;  and 
^  the  fmall  bitdCfiy  like  that  of  a  hen.  It  has  fix 
^  holes  for  the  notes,  and  a  feventh  for  the 
^  mouth/ 

The  km  and  the  cM  emit  the  found  of  filk^ 
Thefe  inftruments  have  been  alfo  known  from 
the  remoteft  antiquity.  The  kin^  which  has 
(even  firings,  made  of  filk-thread,  is  diflin- 
guifhed  into  three  kinds,  differing  only  in 
&ZQ :  the  great  kirtj  the  middle  kin^  and  the 
fmall  kin.  The  body  of  this  inflrument  is 
formed  of  the  wood  of  the  toung-mou^  and 
Tarnifhed  black ;  its  whole  length  is  about  five 
feet  five  inches.  The  cA/,  of  which  there  arc 
five  kinds^  is  furhiihed  with  twenty-fiv^ 
firings,  and  its  ordinary  length  is  nine  feet. 
F.  j^rnwt  afTures  us,  that  we  have  no  inftru^ 
ment  in  Europe  that  dcferves  to  be  preferred 
to  it. 

enormous  drums,  upon  which  they  beat  in  the  iama 
manner.  F»  Magaillans  fpeaks  of  one  at  Peking^  which 
was  above  forty  feet  in  circumferencct 
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The  inftruments  which  emit  the  (bund  <£ 
wood  are  the  tchoUy  the  yu^  and  the  ichooi^^ 
tou ;  the  firft  is  (haped  like  a  bufhel,  and  i6 
beat  on  the  infide  with  a  hammer ;  the  fecond, 
which  rcprefcnts  a  tyger  fqtiatting,  is  made  to 
found  by  fcraping  its  back  gently  with  a  rod; 
the  third,  is  a  colledion  of  twelve  pieces  of 
board  tied  together,  which  are  ufed  for  beat- 
ing time,  by  holding  them  in  the  right  hand, 
and  knocking  them  gently  againft  the  palm  of 
the  left. 

The  bamboo  fiirniflies  a  numerous  clais  of 
inftruments,  compofed  of  pipes  joined  toge- 
ther, or  feparate,  and  pierced  with  more  or 
fewer  holes.  The  principal  of  all  thefe  wind 
inftruments  is  the  cheng^  which  emits  the 
found  of  a  gourd.  The  neck  of  the  gourd  is 
cut  off,  and  the  lower  part  only  is  referved,  to 
which  a  cover  is  fitted,  having  as  many  holes 
as  are  equal  to  the  number  of  founds  required. 
In  each  of  thefe  holes,  a  pipe  is  fixed,  made  of 
bamboo,  and  fliorter  or  longer,  according  to 
the  tone  it  ought  to  emit  The  mouth  of  the 
inftrument  is  formed  of  another  pipe»  (haped 
like  the  neck  of  a  goofc ;  it  is  fixed  to  the 
gourd  on  one  Ude,  and  ferves  to  convey  the 
air  to  all  the  pipes  it  contains.     Thfc  ancient 
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Icbeng  differed  in  the  number  of  their  pipes ; 
thofe  ufed  at  prefent  have  only  thirteen. 
This  inftrument  appears  to  have  fome  affinity 
with  our  organ.  | 

The  Chinefe  are  not  acquainted  widi  the 
ufe  of  our  mufical  notes ;  they  have  not  that 
diverfity  of  figns  which  diftinguifh  the  dif- 
ferent tones,  and  the  gradual  elevation,  or  de« 
preilion  of  the  voice,  nor  any  thing  to  point 
out  the  various  modifications  of  found  which 
produce  harmony.     They  have  only  a  few 
characters  to  mark  the  principal  notes :  all  the 
airs  which  they  have  learned,  they  repeat 
merely  by  rote.     The  emperor  Kang^bi  was, 
therefore,  greatly  aftonifhed  at  the  facility 
with   which  an  European  could  catch,   and 
remember  an  air  the  firfl  time  he  heard  it. 
In   1679,  he  fent  for  Fathers  Grimaldi  and 
Pereira  to  the  palace  to  pUy  fome  tunes  upoa 
an  organ  and  a  harpfichord,  of  which  they 
had  fome  time  before  made   him  a  prefent. 
He  appeared  much  fatisfied  with  the  Euro- 
pean mufic,  and  feemed  to  liften  to  it  with 
great  pleafure.  He  afterwards  ordered  his  mu- 
ficians  to  play  a  Chinefe  air ;  F.,  Pereira  took 
his  pocket  book,  and  pricked  down  the  whole 

air  while  the    muficians  were    playing  it; 

when 
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when  they  had  done^  the  miilianaiy  repeated 
the  air  without  omitdng  a  fiogle  note,  aad  with 
as  much  eafe  as  if  he  had  employed  a  long 
time  in  ftudying  it  The  emperor  was  fo 
ftruck  with  aflonifhment,  that  he  could  fcarcely 
believe  what  he  had  feen  with  hid  own  eyes; 
he  could  not  comprehend  how  a  ftranger 
could  learn  a  piece  of  mudc  fo  qjiickly,  which 
had  coft  fo  much  time  and'  labour  to  his  mu- 
ficians,  and  how  it  was  poflible)  by  the  help 
of  a  few  charadsrs^  to  make  himfelf  fo  far 
mailer  of  it,  as  not  to  be  in  any  danger  of 
forgetting  it.  He  beflowed  the  highefi;  praifes 
on  the  European  mufic,  and  admired  th^ 
means  which  it  fumiihes  to  facilitate  and 
leffen  the  labour  of  the  memory.  Some  re^ 
mains  of  incredulity  made  him,  however,  wifh 
to  have  the  experiment  feveral  times  repeated* 
He  himfelf.  fung  various  airs,  which  the  mif- 
fionary  pricked  down  in  proper  time,  and  re- 
peated immediatefy  with  the  utmoft  precifion : 
/  muji  confefsy  faid  the  emperor,  tbi^  the  Eu* 
ropean  mufic  is  incomparable ^  and  that  the  like  of 
this  Father  (F.  Pereira)  is  not  to  be  found  in  my 
whole  kingdom. 

C  H  A  ?• 
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CHAP.    nr.    . 

yAINfl'ING,    CIVIL.    AND    NAVAL     ARCHI- 

TECTURE. 

THE  Chinefe  painters  have  been  long 
fince  decried  in  Europe ;  but  we  are  of 
opinion,  that  to  appreciate  their  merits  juftly, 
it  would  be  neceflary  to  fee  fome  of  their  beft 
works,  and  not  to  judge  of  them  from  the  fans 
and  fcreens  which  are  brought  us  from  Canton. 
What  would  be  the  confequence,  were  we  to 
judge  of  the  French  fchool  from  thofe  wretched 
pieces  which  were  formerly  expofed  upon  the 
bridge  of  Notre-Dame,  at  Paris  ?  The  Chinefe 
pretend  to  have  had  their  Le  Brun^  their  Le 
Sueur y  and  their  JP^ignarJ ;  even  at  prefent  they 
have  painters  who  are  held  in  high  eftimation 
among  them.  Their  works,  however,  are 
never  carried  from  Peeking  to  Cantonj  becaufe 
they  would  not  find  purchafers  among  the 
European  merchants.  Thefe  are  fond  only  of 
naked  figures ;  of  licentious  and  indecent 
fubjefts :  and  fome  of  the  miilionaries  lament* 
ing  the  depravity  of  their  tafle,  aflure  us, 
that  by  the  temptation  of  money,  they  pre- 
vail 
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vail  upon  the  daubers  of  Canton  to  execute 
pieces  for  them,  the  obfcenity  of  which  may 
gratify  the  tafte,  and  tickle  the  fancy  of  an 
European  voluptuary. 

It  feems,  however,  to  be  univerfally  agreed, 
that  the  Chinefe  have  no  notion  of  corredlnefe 
or  perfpedive,   and  little  knowledge  of  the 
l)eautiful  proportions  of  the  human  body*  But 
t^ofe,  even,   who  refufe  them  the  talent  of 
painting  figures  well^  cannot    difallow   that 
they  particularly  excel  in  flowers  and  animals* 
They  execute  .thcfe  fubjeds  with  much  taile, 
juftnefs,  and  freedom,  and  they  pride  them- 
iel ves,  above  all,  in  an  exa£hiefs  of  reprefenta* 
tion,  which  might  appear  to  us  trifling  and 
minute.     An  European  painter  relates,  that 
having  been  employed  in  the  palace  to  paint 
ibme  flowers  of  the  lien^hoa  on  the  fore-groond 
of  a  large  landfcape,  a  Chinefe  painter,  one 
of  his  friends,  obferved  to  him,  that  he  had 
omitted  fome  of  the  fibres  and  notches  of  the 
kaves :  ^  That  undoubtedly  is  a  trifle,'   added 
he,  *  and  the  omillipn  cannot  be  perceived  at 

*  the  proper  point  of  viewj  but  a  coniK^flTeur 
*.  here  never  pardons  fuch  a  negledtj  iruth, 

*  according  to  us,  is  the  chief  excellence  of  a 
^  painting.*     The  elementary   books   of  the 

Chinefe 
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Chlncfe,  which  explain  the  ruled  of  this  art, 
are  particularly  diflufe  on  that  part  which  con- 
cerns plants  and  flowers  j  they  enter  into  a 
minute  detail  refpefting  all  their  parts,  of 
which  they  lay  down  the  meafures  and  pro- 
portions ;  they  treat  feparately  of  the  ftalk, 
branches,  leaves^  buds  and  flowers,  pointing  out 
all  the  forms  and  tints  which  they  aflTume  in 
the  diflferent  fpafons.  They  will  remark,  for 
example,  that  the  fhades  of  colour  are  not  the 
fame  in  two  leaves,  on  two  ftems  having  the 
fame  flowers,  when  the  one  is  full  blown, 
and  the  other  only  beginning  to  break  through 
the  calyx  ^  in  Ihort,  no  pcrfon  is  aftonifhed 
in  China,  to  hear  a  painter  afk  his  pupil  how 
many  fcales  there  are  between  the  head  of  a 
carp  and  its  taiL 

Painting  muil  make  little  progrefs  in  China, 
becaufe  it  is  not  encouraged  by  government ; 
it  is  reckoned  among  the  number  of  thofe 
frivolous  arts,  which  contribute  nothing  to- 
wards  the  profperty  of  the  ftate.  The  em- 
peror's cabinets  and  galleries  are  filled  with 
European  paintings  ;  he  employed  for  a  long 
time  the  pencils  of  Ca/liglione  and  Attiret^  both 
eminent  artifls,  whom  he  highly  efteemed,  and 
whofe  work  he  often  infpedted  j  but  on  ac- 
count 
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count  of  that  notion  entertained  of  the  political 
inutility  of  painting,  he  rejedled  an  offer  made 
by  them  of  eftabliOiing  a  fchool  for  painting, 
and  of  inftrufting  pupils  in  that  art.  The 
.prince  was  afraid,  left,  by  his  approbation,  he 
jQiould  awaken  the  ancient  tafte  of  the  Chinefe 
for  painting,  an  immoderate  tafte,  which,  im- 
4Jer  the  preceding  dynafties,  had  known  no 
bounds. 

Painting  in  frefco  was  known  in  China  long 
before  the  Ghriftian  sera.  It  was  much  in  vogue 
under  the  Han^  who  ornamented  the  walls 
of  their  principal  temples  with  it.  This  kind 
of  painting  made  frefh  progreft,  and  gained 
more  admirers  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  cen- 
turies.  It  is  related  of  the  painter  Kao-hiaOy 
that  the  hawks  which  he  had  planted  upon 
the  outer  wall  of  one  off  the  imperial  .halls, 
had  fuch  a  refemblance  to  nature,  that  the 
little  birds  never  ventured  to  approach  them, 
and  were  often  ftruck  with  -fo  much  terror, 
-that  they  fcreamed  out,  and  fled  with  preci- 
pitation. Befides  the  horfe  oiYang^ifi^  which 
many  took  for  a  real  animal,  we  are  told  alfo 
of  the  door  of  Fan-hietiy  which  was  fo  perfeft 
an  imitation,  that  thofe  who  entered  the  tera- 
-ple  where  it  was  painted  upon  the  wall,  at- 
tempted 
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tempted  to  go  out  by  it,  unlefs  they  obferved  it 
very  clofely,  or  were  prevented  by  thofe.who  ' 
had  before  feen  it«  The  prefent  emperor  has 
in  his  park  an  European  village,  painted  in 
frefco,  which  produces  the  moft  agreeable  de- 
ception»  The  remaining  part  of  the  wall  re** 
prefents  a  landfcape,  and  little  hills,  which  are 
fo  happily  blended  with  the  diflant  mountains 
behind,  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  conceive 
any  compofition  more  ingenioufly  imagined, 
or  better  executed.  This  beautiful  work  is  the 
produdlon  of  Chinefe  painters,  and  was  copied 
from  defigns  Iketched  out  for  them. 

Engraving  in  three,  four,  and  five  colours^ 
is  very  ancient  among  the  Chinefe,  who  dif- 
covered  that  method  long  before  it  was  known 
in  Europe. 

The  chiflel  of  the  Chinefe  fculptors  is  fel- 
dom  employed,  becaufe,  if  we  except  the  idols 
of  their  temples,  the  luxury  of  ftatues  is  not 
known  in  this  empire ;  that  kind  of  prefcrip- 
tion  which  derives  authority  from  its  antiquity, 
is  ftill  kept  in  force  by  government.  There  is 
uot  a  iingle  ftatue  to  be  feen  in  the  fquares 
or  public  edifices  of  Peeking ;  the  fame  remark 
may  be  made  refpeding  the  emperor's  palace. 
The  only  real  ftatues  to  be  found  in  China, 

arc 
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are  thofe  which,  for  the  fake  of  ceremonious 
diilinftion,  are  ufed  to  ornament  the  avenues 
leading  to  the  tombs  of  princes^  and  great 
men  of  a  certain  rank ;  we  mufl  alfo  add  thofe 
which  are  placed  near  the  emperor's  cofEn, 
and  that  of  his  fons  and  daughters  in  the 
interior  part  of  the  vault,  where  their  remains 
are  depofited ;  they  are,  however,  hid  from 
the  public,  and  this  funeral  cuftom^  unknown 
to  former  dynafties,  mufl:  be  confidered  as  pe- 
culiar to  the  prefent  reigning  family. 

The  Chinefe  archite£ture  is  not  the  mere  ef- 
fedt  of  cuftom  without  any  fixed  fyftem  ;  it  has 
its  principles,  rules,  and  proportions.  When  a 
pillar  is  two  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bafe,  it 
niuft  be  fourteen  in  height,  and  by  one  or 
other  of  thefe  meafures  that  of  every  part  of  the 
building  may  be  determined.  This  archite<Sure, 
though  it  has  no  relation  whatever  with  that 
of  Europe  j  though  it  has  borrowed  nothing 
from  the  architecture  of  the  Greeks,  has  a  cer- 
tain  beauty  peculiar  to  itfelf.  The  manfions 
of  the  emperor  are  real  palaces,  and  by  the 
immenfity,  fymmetiy,  height,  regularity,  and 
magnificence  of  the  numberlefs  buildings 
which  compofe  them,  they  announce,  in  a  ftrik- 
ing  manner,  the  majefty  and  greatnels  of  the 

mafter 
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fliafter  who  inhabits  them.  The  Louvre  would 
occupy  but  a  very  fmall  fpace  in  one  of  the 
numerous  courts  of  the  imperial  palace  at 
Peeking,  All  the  miffionaries  who  had  accefs 
to  the  interior  part  of  this  vaft  and  fupcrb 
habitation,  agree,  that  if  each  of  its  parts, 
taken  feparately,  does  not  afford  fo  much  de* 
light  to  the  eye  as  fome  pieces  of  the  grand 
architedure  of  Europe,  the  whole,  however, 
prefented  a  fight  which  exceeded  every  thing 
they  had  before  feen. 

Almoft  all  the  houfes  and  buildings  of 
China  are  conftruded  of  wood.  This  is  not 
owing  to  a  fcarcity  of  ftone  or  marble,  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  provinces  are  fufficiently 
abundant  in  both,  and  feveral  cities  are  paved 
with  marble  of  all  colours ;  neither  is  it  to  be 
attributed  to  the  difficulty  of  tfanfporting 
them :  all  the  emperor's  gardens  are  interfperfed 
with  enormous  artifical  rocks  ;  the  foundations 
of  all  his  palaces  confift  of  immenfe  blocks 
both  of  marble  and  alabafter;  and  the  fleps  of 
all  the  ftairs,  however  high  or  broad  they 
may  be,  are  of  one  fmgle  piece.  Befides  the 
dread  of  earthquakes,  there  are  other  reafons 
which  prevent  the  Chinefe  from  building  with 
ilone  or  marble  j  the  heat  and  dampnefs  of 

Vol.  II.  L  I  the 
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the  fouthera  provinces,  And  the'&v^fe  cold  la 
thofe  of  the  north,  would  render  &ch  houfes 
tinwholefome,  and  almoft  uninhabitable.  Even 
at  Pe-king^  where  rains  are  of  (hort  duration^ 
it  is  found  neceflary  to  cover  the  fmall  marble 
ftair-cafes  of  the  imperial  palace  with  pieces  of 
felt :  the  humidity  of  the- air  moiftens  and  (oaks 
into  every  thing.  During  winter^  the  cold 
there  is  fo  exceedingly  (harp  and  fevere,  that 
no  window  fronting  the  North  can  be  opened, 
and  water  continues  conftantly  frozen  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot  and  a  half  for  more  than  three 
months. 

The  fame  reafons  prevent  alTo  a  variety  of 
ftories ;  neither  a  fecond  nor  third  ftory  would 
be  habitable  during  the  great  heats  of  fum« 
mcr,  or  the  rigorous  cold  of  winter.  Thov^h 
Pe^khig  is  fituated  more  to  the  North  than  the 
reft  of  the  empire,  the  h^at  there,  during  the 
dog-days,  is  fo  intolerably  fcorchiag,  that  the 
police  obliges  tradefmen  and  Ihopkeepers  to 
fleep  in  the  open  air  in  the  piazzas  of  their 
houfes,  left  they  fiiould  be  ftified  by  re« 
maining  in  the  interior  apartments^  The  ha- 
bitations of  the  great,  and  of  rich  people, 
confift  generally  of  five  large  courts,  enclofed 
on  every  iide  with  buildings;  upper  ftories 

would 
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would  diere&re  contain  only  fuperduoua 
apartments  :  houfes  of  different  ftoriea  could 
not  aflbrd^  any  additional  convenience  to  peo» 
.pie  of  the  lower  clkfies ;  a  fpacious  and  retired 
court  would  even  be  neceflary  in  thefe  for  the 
viromen,  otherwife  their  cloifters  would  become 
the  moft  unwholefome  and  difmal  of  prifons« 
Befides,  a  fmall  family  could  not  alone  occupy 
a  houfe  confifting  of  feveral  ftories ;  and  a 
Ghiaefe  would  never  fubmit  to  live  under  the 
lame  roof  with  another. 

This  QK)de  o(  building  with  dii^erent  ftoriee 
was,  however,^  followed  for  feveral  centuries, 
when  the  imperial  court  refided  in  the  fbuthem 
provinces.  The  greater  part  of  thofe  fmali 
palaces,  which  the  emperors  ereded  in  their 
gardens,  were  in  this  ftyle;  and  their  tafte  for 
this  manner  of  building  was  carried  to  fuch  a 
kngth)  that  immenfe  edifices  were  6red:ed^ 
which,  as  we  are  told,  were  from  an  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  in  height;  and  the 
pavilions  or  towers^  at  their  extremities,  rofe 
ibmetimes  above  three  hundred.  But  as  it  is 
difficult  to  flruggle  long  againft  the  eflcds  of 
tiimate,  the  emperors  became  difgufted  with 
Hiis  aerial  arcbite<i^ure»  even  before  they  quitted 
the  fouthern  provinces.   However>  either  to 

L  1  2  pre- 
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preferve  the  rfemembrance  of  it,  or  for  Afi 
lake  of  variety,  there  are  fome  buildings 
ieveral  (lories  high,  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  park 
of  Tuen-ming^yuen^  in  that  of  Ge-J^o-eulb^  and 
even  in  the  extenfive  gardens  of  the  imperial 
palace  at  Peeking ;  there  are  a  few  alfo  in  the 
provinces  of  Kiang^natij  and  Tcbe^kiapg. 

The  numberiefs  rivers  and  canals  by  which 
China  is  watered,  have  rendered  it  neceflary 
to  conftru^  a  multiplicity  of.  bridges  of  vari- 
ous Ihapes  and  forms ; .  the  arches  of  fome  are 
ci^ceedingly  lofty  and  acute^  with  eafy  ftairs 
on  each  fide,  the  fleps  of  which  are  not  quite 
three  inches  in  thickn.efs,  for  the  grditer&,- 
cility  of  afcending  and  defcending;  others 
have  no  arches,  but  are  compofed  of  large 
ftones,  placed  tranfverfely  upon  piles,  after 
the  manner  of  planks.  Thefe  ftones  fome- 
times  are  eighteen  feet  in  length:  fome  of 
thefe  bridges  are  conftrudked  of  ftone,  marble, 
or  brick,  others  of  wood,  and  fome  are  formed 
of  a  certain  number  of  barks,  joined  together 
by  ftrong  iron  chains.  The  invention  of  the 
latter  is  very  ancient;  they  are  known  by 
the  name  of  Seou-kiao^  jioating  bridges  \  and 
feveral  of  them  may  be  feen  upon  the  large 
rivers  Kiang  and  Hoang-ho. 

The 
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The  moft  remarkable  among  the  beautiful 
bridges  of  China^  is  one  three  leagues  diflant 
from  Pe^kingy  which  is  two  hundred  paces 
in  lengthy  and  broad  in  proportion.  Moft 
ftrangers  who  view  it,  appear  fhocked  on  firft 
fight  at  its  height,  and  the  apparent  inutility 
of  the  greater  part  of  its  arches,  becaufe  it  is 
conftru£ted  upon  a  very  fmall  river.  But 
when  this  river  becomes  fwelled  by  the  fum-- 
mer  rains,  all  thefe  arches  are  fcarcely  fu£- 
ficient  to  afford  a  paffage  to  its  waters. 

The  ancient  Chinefe  books  fpeak  of  fcveral 
ingenious  bridges,  the  deflination  of  which 
^as  truly  Aifeful;  fome  were  fo  contrived, 
that  they  could  be  erefted  in  one  day,  to  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  other  bridges,  which  might 
happen  to  be  fuddenly  broken  down;  to 
renaedy  loffes  odcafioned  by  inundations ;  to 
facilitate  the  communication  of  an  army,  and 
to  open  or  fhorten  a  paflage  for  the  purpofe 
of  procuring  provifions.  The  Chinefe  at  that 
time  had  bridges  which  derived  their  name 
from  their  figure,  refembling  the  rainbow ;  they 
had  alfo  draw^bridgeSy  bridges  to  move  by  puWes^ 
compafs-^bridgeSy  bridges  with  double  fweeps, 
grooved  bridges^  bridges  compofed  of  anchored 
hurdles  of  beams  covered  with  Jiraw^  of  boats 

re^ 
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reverfed^  of  ropesj  &c.  all  thefc  bridges,  die 
names  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  ancient 
authors,  are  not  known  at  prefent.  Can  wc 
believe  that  a  tafte  for  building  bridge  was 
formerly  a  luxurious  folly,  for  which  ibme 
of  the  emperors  have  been  fevercly  reproached? 
We  are  told  of  one  which  was  conftrufled  of 
iron  and  brafs  in  the  eighth  century.  An  em- 
peror of  the  dynafty  of  the  Souiy  caufed  forty 
to  be  built  in  the  city  of  Sou^tcheou  alone^ 
and  all  different  in  their  architefture.  Bridges 
of  whim  and  fancy,  as  various  in  their  thape 
as  ornaments,  became  numerous  to  excefe,  ia 
J)arks  and  pleafure  gardens  belonging  to  die 
emperors  of  the  dynafties  of  the  Leang^ 
tihe  Sousj  and  the  Tang.  Thefe  extravagMit 
works,  of  which  we  fee  imitations  at  prefent 
in  the  Englifli  gardens,  gave  occafion  to  fome 
reprefentations  from  a  cenfor  of  the  empire, 
who  had  the  boldnefs  to  addrefs  Tang-ti^  the 
Sardanapalus  of  China,  in  the  following' words: 

•  The  more  the  iifelefs  bridges  of  your  old 

•  and   new  gardens   increafe   and  are   oma- 

•  ment^d;  the  fcarcer  and  worfe  do  provifions 

•  become  in  the  provinces.      The  numerous 

•  fwarms  of  artifts,  who  flock  to  the  capital 

•  from  every  extremity  of  the  empire,  will  not 

^  fumiih 
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*  fomifli  /oldiers  to  repel  the  Tartars,  who 

*  now  threaten  to  iuvade  us ;  and  rafter  joy, 

*  have  built  a  greata:  number  of  biidgos  than 
*«iy  of  your  predeccffors,  it.  is  much  to  be 
^'feared  that  you  will  not  find  one  to  enable 
"*  you  to  efcape  from  the  conquerors*  Oa 
•this  account)   your  humble  fubj^A  i&  con- 

*  fumed  with   grief,    and   he  lays    his  juft 

*  fears  before  your  majefty,  only,  beqaui(e  in- 

*  toxicated  with  the  falfehoods  of  your  flatter- 

*  ers,  you  behold  nothing  but  the  flowers  of 

*  the  poilbned  cup  which  they  prefent  yoiu 

*  Think,  O  prince !  that  an  officer  bent  with 
f  years,  who  tells  you  the  truth  at  the  hazard 
^  of  iofing  his  head,  mull  fear  more  for.  the 

*  life  of  your  majefty  than  for  his  own/ 

The  naval  archite<9;ure  of  the  Chincfeap*- 
|)ears  to  have  made  uo  progrefs  for  feveral  cen- 
turies ;  neither  their  frequent  intercourfe  with 
thofe  Europeans  who  have  vifited  their  coafts 
nor  the  fight  of  their  veflfels,  has  made  them 
turn  their  thoughts  to  change  or  improve  their 
own.  The  veflfels  which  they  name  Tchouen^ 
^are  called  by  the  Portuguefe  Sofna^  or  Sommes. 
The  largeftof  thcmare  not  above  250,  or  300 
tons  burthen,  and  their  length  never  exceeds 
^eighty  or  ninety  feetj    they  aire,   properly 

7  fpeak-. 
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ipeaking,  only  flat  boats  with  two  mads.  The 
prow,  which  is  broad  and  without  a  beak- 
head,  terminates  at  the  upper  extremity  in  two 
wings  or  horns  of  a  very  whimfical  figure ; 
the  poop  is  open  in  the  middle  to  make  ro<$m 
for  the  rudder,  where  it  is  inclofed  in  a  kind  of 
cafe,  which  fhelters  it  from  the  violence  of 
the  waves.  This  rudder  is  about  five  or  fix 
feet  broad,  and  may  be  eafily  raifed  or  lowered, 
by  means  of  a  rope  faflened  to  the  poop  fi:om 
which  it  is  fufpended. 

The  Chinefe  veflels  have  neither  mizen, 
bow-fprit,  T\or  top-mafts.  They  have  only  4 
main  and  a  fore-maft,  to  which  is  fometime^ 
added  a  fmall  top-gallant-maft  ;  this,  however, 
can  afford  only  a  feeble  affiftance.  The  main- 
mail  is  placed  almofl  in  the  fame  part  of  the 
deck  as  ours ;  but  the  fore-mafl:  (lands  much 
farther  forward.  The  latter  is  to  the  former  in 
the  proportion  of  two  to  three,  and  the  main- 
mad  is  generally  two-thirds  of  the  length  of 
the  veflel.  The  Chinefe  fupply  the  place  of 
fails  with  mats,  made  of  bamboo ;  they  are 
llrengthened  by  whole  bamboos,  equal  in 
length  to  the  breadth  of  the  fail,  apd  extended 
acrofs  it,  at  the  diftance  of  a  foot,  one  from 
anotherf     Two  pieces  of  wood  are  fixed  to 

the 
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the  top  and  bottom  of  the  fail ;  the  upper 
ferves  as  a  fail-yard,  and  the  lower,  which  is 
about  fjve  or  fix  inches  in  thicknefs,  keeps 
the  fail  ftretched,  when  it  is  neccflary  to  hoift 
or  lower  it.  This  kind  of  fail  may  be  folded 
and  unfolded  like  the  leaves  of  a  fcreen.  The 
Chinefe  veflels  are  far  from  being  fwift  failers* 
They  keep  their  wind,  however,  much  better 
than  ours,  on  account  of  the  ftiffnefs  of  their 
fails,  which  do  not  yield  to  the  breeze ;  but 
they  foon  lofe  this  advantage  by  the  great 
lee- way  they  make,  owing  to  their  bad  con- 
ftrudion. 

The  Chinefe  do  not  ufe  pitch  fdr  calking 
the  bottoms  of  their  veflels.  They  employ  a 
particular  kind  of  gum,  mixed  with  lime; 
and  this  compofition  is  fo  excellent,  that  one 
or  two  wells  in  the  hold  are  fufEcient  to  keep 
the  veflel  perfedly  dry.  They  draw  up  the 
witer  with  buckets,  for  they  have  not  yet 
adopted  the  ufe  of  our  pumps.  Their  anchors 
are  made  of  a  hard  and  heavy  wood,  which 
they  call  lUi'ly^rmUy  or  iron-^wood.  They  pre- 
tend, that  thefe  anchors  are  far  fuperior  to 
thofe  of.  iron,  becaufe  the  latter  are  apt  to 
bend,  which  never  happens  to  anchors  made 

The 
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The  Chinefe  are  well  acqu^aint^d  yritfa  .the 
jirt  of  maaoeuvring  a.veflel,  an^  \hcj  xndkfi 
excellent  coafliog  pilots,  bi)t  thej  are  bad 
failors  in  an  open  fea.  It  is  the  il^rfmefi 
alone  who  condud;  the  yef&l ;  they  briag  the 
« jhip^s  head  to  that  point  of  the .  compa^b  ip. 
v^hich  they  think  they  ought  to  purfue  their 
courfe,  and  without  troubling  theipfefves  about 
.the  rolling  or  motion  of  the  .  fhip,  tthey  nip 
•on,  as  we  may  fay,  at.  hazard.  The  Chinefe 
pretend  to  have  beep  the  iirft .  inventors  of 
.the  mariner's  compafs ;  but  thqy  feepi  to  have 
little  defire  for  improving  this  interefting  dii^ 
. CQvery. 

The :  Chinefe  have  .neyer  been  exppfed .  tp 
t  the  ^eceflity  of  fighting  naval  battles,  ^cgpt 
.en  the  river  Kiang,  around  and  near  their 
. .  own  coafls,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
,  ifles  of  Japan.  The  conftrudion  of .  their 
•  veflels,  indeed,  evidently ihews,  thatthey^are 
,  not  intended  for  making  long  voyages,  whi<^ 
they  could  not  endure.  Of  veflels  deftined 
for  warlike  operations,  there  are  fever^ 
.  diftind  kinds.  Thofe  belonging  to  the  port 
,  of'  Canton  are  muqh  larger  than  thofe  em- 
ployed on  the  coafts  of  Fo^iien : .  the  latter  are 
built  only  of  fir,  or  common  .deal,  whereas 
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